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If you have never used the 


Snap Hooks & Eyes 


you cannot realize how much comfort and 
convenience you are missing. 

Try them on your next gown, and you 
will, after a few days’ use, discover a life- 
time of convenience in dressing and un- 
dressing. If your dealer does not keep 
them, send 10 cents for a sample card. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. OF AMERICA 
General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York 


EAT COOK'S 
FLAKED RICE 


DON'T COOK. 


1. Pour the dry flakes from the package into 
a colander. 


2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little 
boiling water. 

3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, 
through the colander. 


4- Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot 
dish ; serve with sugar and milk. That is 
all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in 
less than a minute. 


FOR BABY TOO. 


NEW BORN INFANTS— One cup 
of Cook’s Flaked Rice, one quart 
water, boil ten minutes, add a pint 





















































7k of milk, pinch of salt, and avery} 9" <""# 

= pad little sugar, and strain. Empty into d 
Pour water throw! }REE MONTHS’ OLD CHILD— Gy, mane 
Send one coupon Use double the quantity of Cook’s wy © +: Co., 
and 10 cents for Flaked Rice (two cups) and do 4 ynion Square, 
our doll, not strain. 


New York. 
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This Attractive 
Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x 12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
_ ea free. Fill out and 
“The Prudential Girl of 1902” mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 
generous and welcome 
Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of Se 
future comfort. sas oreil A — 
Write for information Dept. W STRENGTH OF ‘7 
The Prudential GIBRALTAR ' , 
Insurance Co. of America . : 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 
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The Next Bazar 
January Number 








HE January number of HARPER’S BAZAR will 

open the year 1902 with a brilliant table of contents. 
Among the features of uncommon interest arranged for 
this issue is an exceedingly strong article, 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT OF OUR DAY 


By OLIVE SCHREINER 


in which a subject of interest to every thoughtful man 
and woman is treated in a characteristically brilliant 
fashion by one of the greatest writers of the present time. 
The BAZAR has secured three papers from Miss Schreiner, 
of which the one appearing in Janwuary is the first. Not 
all women will agree with Miss Schreiner’s opinions; but 
every woman will find them vastly interesting, and no 
woman should fail to read them. ~*~ ~ ~~ 





W D. HOWELLS’S charming paper on DAISY MILLER, to 
appear in the January BAZAR, is one of the best, as well 
as one of the last, of the delightful series Mr. Howells has 

contributed during the past year to this publication. Two full-page illus- 

trations for the present paper have been made by Mr. Howarp CHANDLER 

Curisty. 


In the January issue will also appear the first instalment of 
E. NESBIT’S brilliant novel THE RED HOUSE, which will run 
serially during 1902. Admirers of the fascinating WovuLpsecoops will 
find equal delight in the same author's recital of the experiences of the 
young married couple who live in the Red House. Miss Nesbit begins her 
story where most authors end theirs—in the honeymoon. 


Under the general caption American Girls Abroad, the 
BAZAR will publish this year a capital series of papers telling, in their 
own words, the experiences of American girls who are studying in the 
great European cities. The first paper, to appear in the January issue, dis- 
cusses AN AMERICAN GIRL AT GIRTON COLLEGE. 
Miss BEATRICE WILLIAMS, a pupil at Girton, tells her story in a 
vivid and interesting style, and it is charmingly illustrated by Mr. H. W. 
FAULKNER. 

+ 
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London’s Hostess for the past two years, Miss KATHLEEN 
HAYD-GREEN, daughter of the Lord Mayor of London, whose term 
has just expired, has written for the BAZAR a very interesting article, 
in which she describes her experience in that high position. She has 
given a vivid picture of London life from the point of view of one who 
knows it in every phase. 


The BAZAR’S splendid FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
so famous for thirty-four years, begins 1902 with an especially admirable 
showing. Among the topics to be discussed next month are DINNER 
AND EVENING GOWNS, FRENCH FASHIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, SIMPLE GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS, together with 
the fashion news of London and Paris. Miss DE FOREST, in her 
PARIS LETTER, will tell of novelties in the French city, and 
the ROSES will illustrate the text with their beautiful fashion drawings. 


As if this admirable literary and fashion showing were not sufficient 
for one publication, the BAZAR will in addition give with each copy of 
the January number a complete PATTERN SHEET SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing special patterns to the value of $4.00, and accom. 


panied by many pages of text with careful directions for making the 
garments. 


The excellent seria, BAGSBY’S DAUGHTER, will be con- 
cluded. There will be a helpful article by Mapame BLAY on January 
Luncheons, with original menus and recipes. A mother will tell 
How to Make a Home-made Doll for the little ones, with 
patterns and pictures of the doll’s clothes. Mrs. WELCH will continue 
her Talks to Housewives. There will be an instalment of 
Club News, the usual Cut Paper Patterns, and a very interest- 
ing article ot Embroidery, with some new designs. The Editorial 
department and the Humorous pages will be well filled, and Mrs. 
BARIGHT will continue her series on Law for Women. Miss 
WHEELER’S Answers to Mothers will be of great value to 
many anxious parents, and the usual accurate information will be given 
on topics of Good Form, Household Decoration, Dress, etc. 


SPECIAL [2 The Cover of the January BAZAR will be 
the first of the ten $100.00 Prize Covers chosen during the 
recent Prize Cover Contest for this periodical. This special 


cover design was made by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, 
1004 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “~ “~ “ee 
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BOY LOST !—IN THE PAGES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


“A COMPLETE EDUCA TION 


Philade lphia Call’ Ss 


For the child of the period” is the 


characterization of 


ST. NICHOLAS for Young Folks. 


If you want your boys and girls to grow up familiar with 
the best literature and art,and with their best impulses 
quickened, let them have St. Nicholas Magazine. It is 
absolutely unique in the literature of the world. Secre- 
tary Hay says of it: “1 do not know a publication where 
a bright-minded child can get so much profit, without 
the possibility of harm, as in its fascinating pages.’ 


I N 1 902 some new features are to be introduced 
into St. Nicholas — one is the printing 
of long stories complete in a single number—no serials. 


NATURE STUDY fitters? 


Nicholas. The young readers ask questions, and they 
are answered in the ‘“‘ Nature and Science” department, 
to which many of the best-known naturalists of the 
country contribute. Private schools subscribe to St. 
Nicholas for this alone. The “St. Nicholas League ”’ is 
an organization of St. Nicholas readers wherein prizes 
are offered for the best pictures, stories, poems, etc. 
The well-known artist Howard Pyle offered a free 
scholarship to a recent League prize-winner. 


ST. NICHOLA 
A Chrictmes Git. 


December numbers free of charge to all new subscribers 
who send a year’s subscription beginning with January, 
1902. If you wish, we will send the November and De- 
cember numbers to your own address, with a handsomely 
printed certificate showing that “ is entitled 
to a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, the gift of 

" You can give this at Christmas, with the 
November and December numbers, and the magazine will 
go direct to the recipient of your gift for the whole vear 
beginning with the January number. The price of St. 
Nicholas is $3.00 a year. 
Remit to the publishers, 


is a part of every 


The year of St. Nicholas 
begins with the Novem- 


e— 
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NEW BOOKS | 
FOR WOMEN 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS, by Dr. Leroy M. 
Yale and Gustav Pollak. A prac- 


tical guide for the rearing of hea'thy 
children. Almost every point on which 
a young mother could wish enlighten- 
ment is made clear. It has been called 
“the great question - answerer of the 
nursery.” 8vo, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
(by mail, $2.18). 


WOMAN AND THE LAY, by 


George James Bayles. In this 
book is presented a general view of the 
legal position of women in the United 
States. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.40 net (by 
mail, $1.52). 


WOMAN IN THE GOLDEN 
AGES, by Amelia Geré Mason. 


This book contains chapters on “ Sap- 
pho and the First Woman’s Club,” 
“The New Woman in Old Rome,” etc. 
8vo, 300 pages, $1.80 wef (by mail, 


$1.95.) 
BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Century Co. publishes a large 
number of admirable gift books for 
young folks, including the well-known 
Century Series of Patriotic Books, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “Hero Tales,” Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Jungle Tales,” and “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” etc., etc. A little 
booklet, describing each one of these 
juvenile publications in such detail) that 
Christmas selections can be wisely 
made, will be sent to any address for 


the asking. 








THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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THE MAKING OF 
MARCHIONESS 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Her 


years. 


first work in two 

The scene is laid in an 
English -country-seat where 
an amiable English noble- 
man is the centre of matri- 
monial interest on the part 
of both the English 
Americans present. 

It is one of the most beau- 
tiful novels ever issued, il- 
lustrated, 





and 


with decorative 





title- page, borders, initials, 
head-pieces, etc. 


Mrs. 


jurnett, on receiving a copy of the 
book, was kind enough to cable from England 
to the publishers : 

The ‘‘making of the book” is charming. 


12mo, Cloth, gilt top. Net $1.10. Postpaid $1.21. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 











CHRISTMAS SERIES 











Ten masterpieces, appropriate to the 
season, in dainty cover with rubricated 
border, mailed for 25 cents. © Postpaid. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CosMos PICTURES are reproductions of the art of the world, 
made in two sizes, 6 x 8% inches, 10 for 25 cents, 50 for $1. 
Larger, 9x 15 or 10 x13 inches, 4 for 25 cents, 20 for $I. 
Postage paid. A great collection numbering nearly one thou- 
sand subjects. Catalog W for atwo-cent stamp. Highest Award | 
Pan-American (1go1) Exposition for Class of Reproductions, 











GET THE BEST 
so MOE co 3 


Famous Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 
120 FOR $1.00 
Size 54%4x8. 2000 subjects. 
Reproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architecture, 
etc. 300 on life of Christ. 300 
Madonnas. Hundreds of new 
subjects. Send 4c. in stamps for 
4 sample pictures and 32-page 
catalogue illustrated with 20 

pictures. 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
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Home Needlework 


Home Needlework Magazine is a book of new designs of Em- 
broidery Lace Making, Crocheting, and Drawn Work, published 
four times a year, in January, April,July, and October. Each num- 
ber profusely illustrated. Colored Plates show exactly how the fin- 
ished work will look. Every one interested in lace should have the 
July, 1901, number. Every stitch known in modern lace making is 
clearly described and illustrated. Crocheted Beaded Silk Chatelaine 
Bags and Purses. Can youmakethem? If not, why not? More 
than TWENTY new designs are shown in the big October, 1902, 
Christmas issue. The most popuiarfad of the day. 

C7 Send us 85 centa, stamps or silver, and we will send you 
these two superb books, giving the latest and best designs for chat- 
elaine bags, purses, lace centrepieces, doilies, sofa pillows, drawn 
work, infants’ articles, and Christmas novelties by return mail, and 
the January and April, 1902, magazines when published. All for 35 
cents. You cannot afford to be without them. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 6 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 














TO You! 


A Special Offer 


MONEY 
EASILY 
MADE 


WE believe that an intelligent person can easily 
earn each day $5 or more, and only devote part 
of the time to the work. 

We wish to increase the subscription list of our pop- 
ular publication, New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 
to 500,000 copies by January Ist, and want you to help 
us and at the same time increase your income quickly 
and easily. Send for free sample copy. 

Over a hundred pages each month, Fashions, Milli- 
nery, and Embroidery, 16 or more beautifully 
illustrated pages in colors, and a large number 
of other illustrations giving advance fashions and new 
ideas for women’s and children’s wear, with full de- 
scriptions. Stories in each issue. All matters about 
Home Interests. 

All this for 10c. a copy; $1.00 a year. 

A very liberal proposition, far below these prices, 
will be madeto you to act as our representative, and 
you should write to-day. 

This magazine is appreciated by women wherever 
seen. You will make money quickly for your Fall and 
Winter expenses. Try it. Write tous to-day for full 


information. 
“NEW IDEA’’ PATTERNS 



























OUR 
ARE POPULAR THE WORLD OVER 


THE NEW IDEA PUB. CO. 
162 Times Building, New York 
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Awarded the Gold Medal] At Butiato 


The Walter M. Lowney Company received TWO GOLD MEDALS at the Pan- 
American Exposition, one for Breakfast Cocoa and one for Chocolates and 
Bon-Bons. 

Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better— 
full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment” with alkalies 
or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No flour, starch, 
ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and digestible 
product of the choicest Cocoa beans. A trial will show what it is. 











Sample Can (\{ Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. R, BOSTON, MASS, 



































CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Drawn by Sagan 8. Sritweit. 
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BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


ND that’s how I came to be born in 
a manger!” Bobbert concluded. 

The baby nodded, her mouth a 
comprehending bud, her eyes big with 
interest. 

“Nuv’ ‘tory! Tell Babe nuv’ 
tory!” she demanded. 

“So then the wise men came. They were shepherds. 
They came with their flocks-by-night—” 

“Huh?” 

“ Flocks-by-night, I say. It was something they 
had. They brought me some Frank’s incense—” 

“Unka F’ank! Goo-ood Unka F’ank!” 

“ Will you keep still? It wasn’t that Frank.” 

“ Warum nicht?” inquired the baby, with a start- 
ling intelligibility. Her German, for some reason 
best known to herself, was as distinct as her English 
was garbled. 

“ Because it isn’t, silly. Uncle Frank isn’t a wise man 
—he’s a p’fessor in college. And they brought me—” 

“Look here, Bobbert, what on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“T’m telling her all about Christmas, Uncle Frank.” 
Bobbert removed the corner of the rug from the baby’s 
mouth and handed her her silk rag doll. “ Minna said 
to amuse her, and I was. About the manger I was 
telling—” 

“So I heard. But why do you cast it in that form 
precisely? You see, you weren’t born in one, and— 
and—er—you really oughtn’t to talk that way, don’t 
you know.” 

“ Why wasn’t I?” 

“ Because you weren’t.” 

“ Well, where was I, then?” 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers. Ali Rights Reserved 
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hall! I don’t believe they had the little back 
thing up that keeps it from doubling up, sort 
of, that way it does, you know. Do you? 
I could ’a’ told them about that. What’s the 
good of a tree, anyway ?”’ 

(“ Do you think she improves the wall-paper 
with that border? Perhaps the color comes 


off.”) 
“What are they doing in the hall?” “Here, stop that! Don’t suck your hand, 


“ You were born in this house.” ay 

“Where in this house ?” 

“Where? Why, upstairs, I suppose.” 

“ Are people always born upstairs?” 

“ Usually.” 

“Never born downstairs at all? Didn’t 
you ever know anybody that was born 
down—” 



















“Oh, stop, Bobbert! Go on amusing your 
sister. You have a genius for pure idiocy. 
Where’s your mother?’ 

Bobbert’s face fell. The baby tore off a bit 
of her doll and swallowed it unrebuked—it 
was one of her swallowing days—and 
began wetting her finger and following 
in a smudgy outline the figures on the 
Kate Greenaway wall - paper, without 
one reprimand from her brother. 

“°F T’m goin’ to have a tree, I want 
to make it myself. They’re all up in the 
lib’r’y, and I have to keep out.: They’ve got 
a ladder in there, too. And they laugh all 
the time. I have to stay here with her! 
What’s the good o’ calling it my tree if I 
ean’t help? Aunt Helena says won’t my 
eyes pop out when I see; but they fee = 
won't.” ee n— 











(“ Hadn’t she better keep the doll to play Ss Lee = ‘ 
with and eat something else?’) : edn e Le ati 





“T think I might go in! Here, stop eat- 
ing that, baby! Let go! Somebody fell off 
the ladder, too, and there I was out in the Minna escorted them down the stairs. 
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Baby! Oh, goodness! I wish Minna was here! 
I’m not a nurse. I never made’ such a fuss 
when I was little, I know. If I had a tree 
for anybody, I’d let them have the fun of it. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

His audience looked uncertain. In his 
heart he felt that his nephew was right, but 
prudence restrained him, and he rose to go, 
with a temporizing air. “ Well, you know, 
it’s usually done this way,” he suggested. 
** It’s supposed to be in the nature of a sur- 
prise. If you arranged the whole thing, there 
wouldn’t be anybody to surprise, would 
there ?”’ 

Bobbert sniffed. “Oh, if you stay out, we 
could s’prise you, I s’pose,” he said, somewhat 
cynically. 

“But I’ve seen so many trees—” The de- 
fence was very feeble, and he knew it. 

“Oh, all right,” said Bobbert, testily, 
jerking the baby away from the high fender. 
“And they’re popping corn over the fire in 
there; I heard it pop. And Aunt Helena 
said that it was so good sugared, and that fat 
one—the one with the yellow mustache— 
said that he should think all that she ate 
would taste—” 

“How do you know what they said?” 









} i) ) 
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“ Hello, David! When did you get back?” 


“T heard.” 
“ How ?” 
“T heard.” 


Pranced along, waving the colored balls in the air. 
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Aunt Henrietta waved a red flag wildly. 


“ How did you hear?” 

“Through the key-hole!” Bobbert set his 
jaw and twisted a piece of the baby’s dress 
nervously. 

“And since when have you adopted that 
method of obtaining information, Robert- 
son 9” 

I don’t care! I only did a moment! I 
don’t care if it is sneaky—I might just as 
well be sneaky if I’m not going to Annapolis! 
If I do anything at all, everybody says: ‘ Oh 
dear! I’m afraid you'll never be a lieutenant, 
after all. They never do so!’ And if I say 
I’m going to be one, they say, ‘I wouldn’t 
count on it, Bobbert,’ till ’m just sick and 
tired! Am I going to Annapolis? Am I? I 
don’t care about the old tree if I know that.” 

“ My dear boy, how do I know? It will de- 
pend on—on—on circumstances,” he con- 
cluded weakly. 

Bobbert stamped his 
slipped out of the room. 

In the library the tree was towering to 
completion. A gilt angel held ropes of pop- 
corn that straggled artistically downward; 
snowy, ribbon-bound packets dangled from the 
boughs; candles dotted the ends. Aunts and 
uncles chattered and laughed and quarrelled 
amicably, while Bobbert’s father and mother, 
bubbling over with delight and busyness and 
vague Christmas good feeling, ran about hold- 
ing the same parcels, straightening the same 
red candle, pulling at the same rope of cran- 
berries. 

“Tsn’t it grand, Frank? This is really the 
best we’ve ever had. How are the children? 
Do they suspect anything?” 

“ Nothing—nothing whatever,” he assured 
her. “ Bobbert thinks the odor of hemlock 
and popcorn is to be attributed to the win- 
dow-boxes, and I have no doubt that he sup- 
poses you’re conducting a funeral down here. 
It’s so still and solemn.” 


“ 


foot. His uncle 


“Oh, Frank, how absurd! 
pose he does begin to suspect—” 

“ My dear sister, your penetration does you 
credit. Bobbert is only nine, and he has only 
seen this performance nine times, so it would 
be odd if he should have any exact idea of 
what you are all doing, but he probably has a 
dim—” 

“ Now, Frank, you are tiresome. Of course 
he knows, but how can he know the size of it? 
He never saw one so big. And we never had 
so many candles—there are three boxes here. 
And look at this. What do you think Uncle 
Ritch has sent him?” 

One of the aunts waved at him a set of red, 
blue, and yellow balls attached by elastic 
cords to a brightly colored stick. “I suppose 
the dear old man thinks Bobbert is about two 
years old! Where have you put that Japanese 
juggler’s outfit, Kate? See, Frank, that beau- 
tiful French puzzle! It’s awfully interesting. 
I hope he’ll like it. More candy? The idea! 
The child would die! Where’s Father Rob- 
ertson’s bird-book, dear? I sha’n’t dare let 
him take it alone; it’s too exquisite. See, 
Frank, there are two hundred and fifty color- 
ed plates. Isn’t it beautiful ?” 

Bobbert’s uncle fell upon the book. “ By 
George!” he said, “but that’s a beauty! 
Rather wasted on Bobbert, isn’t it? Doesn’t 
know an ostrich from a canary, does he ?”’ 

“Well, that’s what Father Robertson wants 
him to learn!” they cried in chorus. 

He nodded doubtfully. “Pity he can’t 
come in and help,” he suggested; “ he’d en- 
joy this rumpus.” 

They stared at him in consternation. 

“Why, Francis Robertson, what are you 
thinking of? Have Bobbert help on his own 
tree? Are you crazy?” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t do,” he admitted; 
“but you see that’s just what a little fellow 
likes—all the noise and fuss and run- 


Well, I sup- 
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ning about and the—smells,” he added 
vaguely. ; 

“The smells?’ demanded Bobbert’s mother. 

“The hemlock and the candy and the new 
smell of all the things,” he persisted. 

“In short,” said the fat one with the yel- 
low mustache, looking up from a box of many- 
colored baubles with which he and Aunt 
Helena were playing in undisguised joy, 
“just what we like!” 

“ Precisely,” remarked Uncle Frank. 

“ Really,” said Aunt Kate, somewhat stiffly, 
“if Bobbert and Babe should help about the 
tree, I can’t quite see whom we'd call in to 
see it this evening! What are we working 
so hard for—to please ourselves?” 

“Oh, no! great heavens, no!” cried Uncle 
Frank. 

Bobbert’s father appeared with an armful 
of steel rails and cross-pieces. “ What do you 
say to this, Robertson?” he called, delightedly. 
“ Jove! these are heavy. Three switches to 
the thing, and you ought to see the engine! 
There’s a parlor-car, a smoker, and two pas- 
sengers. See the tender? Jove! I call that 





“Oh Lord! 


Good Heavens! Darn?’ 


pretty good. Ring the bell, Kate. Look at 
that piston-rud, Frank!” 
They clustered about him excitedly. 


“Father sent it round just now. Wouldn’t 
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tell what he paid for the thing. You clamp 
it down to the carpet—right through it goes. 
There are forty-two feet of railing—how’s 
that? Four curves and three switches— 





Seized an armful of rails. 


regular thing, you know. We'll put it right 
through the library, across the hall, and loop 


it back in front of the conservatory. What 
do you say ?” 
“Won’t he be delighted!” sighed the 


aunts. 

“Can we get it down before evening?’ 
said Bobbert’s mother, nervously. 

“Well, I should say so!” The fat one 
with the yellow mustache seized an armful 
of rails and began to study the joinings; 
Bobbert’s father and Uncle Christopher ex- 
plained the switch-workings eagerly to each 
other; and Bobbert’s mother flew about won- 
dering how the rugs could stand it, and pic- 
turing Bobbert’s joy as the train puffed out 
from the base of the tree. 

“This is great!” Uncle Christopher cried, 
as the rails went down with wonderful celer- 
ity. “ Haven’t had such fun in an age! Half 
the fun’s in getting it ready!” 
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The fat one with the mustache glanced up 
and caught Uncle Frank’s eye. 


























“Oh, ja,” he scowled. 


——— 


‘Oh, nen,” she smiled. 
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“ Perhaps he’d rather—” 

Bobbert’s mother shook her head at them. 
“Now stop right there,” she said merrily, 
“if you’re going to suggest that he should 
come down and help! You don’t seem to see 
my plan at all, Frank... I want this thing to 
be perfect—I want it all to burst on him at 
once. How can we put it down in the even- 
ing. when we’re all dressed? And there 
wouldn’t be time, anyway. Oh, Chris, you 
didn’t get him that, too? See that lovely dog 
collar! And the chain, too! Now 
Don will look respectable. Just step 
up stairs, won’t you, Frank, and 
keep Bob on that floor till supper? 
Minna will bring it to him 
up there. He'll see the rails, 
you see, if he comes down 
into the hall. Helena, if 
you and Mr. Ferris eat any 
more of that broken candy, 
you'll certainly be = sick. 
No, I don’t mean ill—I 
mean plain sick.” 

“Do you mean to say 
you’re not going to let that 
child out into the dining- 
room? He’ll be so disgusted 


) 
. 
- 
- 


there’ll be no managing 
him.” 

Bobbert’s mother looked 
plaintive. “I wish to hea- 


ven, Frank,” she said, “ that 
you had some children of 
your own! Perhaps you wouldn’t be so ridic- 
ulous then. How on earth is it going to hurt 
Bobbert, to-night of all nights, to stay in the 
nursery a few hours, just so that we may all 
toil for his own particular amusement? Tell 
him a story, or something. We'll barely have 
time—” 

A burst of laughter interrupted her. Uncle 
Christopher had wound up the train and 
started it on what extent of rail was already 
laid, to his own great comfort and the dis- 
gust of Bobbert’s father and the fat one with 
the mustache, who shrieked at him to “ stop 
it off,’ and nervously waved their hands at 
the engine as it hove down upon the unfinish- 
ed curve at the hearth rug, while Aunt 
Helena waved a red flag wildly, and Aunt 
Kate began to pass round a hat for a purse 
for “the brave girl who risked her life so 
gallantly to save the train.” 

He left them with a chuckle, and began to 
mount the stairs two steps at a time, just 
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saving himself from falling upon a huddled 
group at the top of the flight. 

“What are they doing in the hall?” Bob- 
bert demanded, abruptly, clutching the 
baby’s skirts with one hand and supporting 
himself in a peering attitude with the other. 
“What makes ’em scream that way? Why 
do they say, ‘Down brakes’? Is it a game? 
When Aunt Helena laughs and laughs that 
way, she us’ally cries afterward.” 

Uncle Frank towed them back into the 
nursery, and led the conversation storyward, 
but Bobbert was not to be beguiled. 

“T’m tired of stories. I’d rather be down- 
stairs,” he yawned. “I know one thing—if 
I get another old carpenter’s set, I'll sell it 
to-morrow for five cents. I hate ’em. All I 
want’s a boat, and I can’t have that. I don’t 
see why I can’t go out, if it is snowing. I 
never can do a single thing I want, anyway.” 

“You are a little cross,” observed his uncle, 
surveying him critically, “but I don’t know 
that I blame you. Minna’s coming up soon.” 

“Well, she better.” Bobbert scowled at the 
baby, who smiled sweetly back. 

“You’re bad,” he said, shortly. 

“ Oh, nein,” she smiled. 

“Oh, ja,’ he scowled. “ You’re always 
chewing the wrong thing. Look at your shoe, 
all wet! What ’ll Minna say?” : 

She screwed her face into wrinkles and 
shook her head, wringing her hands with Min- 
na’s gesture. “Pfui! pfui doch! ’s ist ab- 
scheulich!” she scolded. 

“T don’t believe you'll get a present at 
all.” he continued. 

“ Babe get p’es’t! Babe get big p’es’t!” 

“Not aone! Nota one!” he persisted. 

Her eyes filled; she implored him earnestly. 
“ P’ease, Babe get big p’es’t!” 

“Not a—” 

“Stop teasing your sister, Bobbert. Of 
course she’ll get a present. Why not?” 

“ Because she swore.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

“When did she swear?” 


“And all day they were afraid she would 


be, 

















and she wasn’t, and she wasn’t, and she 























“ Day before yesterday 





) nee 





night. She said she was going 
to be bad when she got up, and 
they kept at her to say she 
wouldn’t, and she said she 
would. She ean be the worst 
you ever saw.” 








“Worse ever saw!” echoed 
the baby. 





The library door flew open. 
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wasn’t. Not till she went to bed. And she 
said her prayers—that one she says, ‘ Herr 
Jesus, mild und—something—Du ’—and then 
she just looked right up at the ceiling and 
swore as hard as she gould.” 

“ What in th—time did she say ?”’ 

“She said: ‘O 
Lord! Good hea- 
vens! Darn!” 

“Oh!” 
; “And she got 
' her little hands 
mighty well slap- 










“ Here, stop that”’ 


ped, too. She must never say it again, must 
you, baby ?” 

The baby laughed impishly. 
telling what more she knew. 

At exactly half past six the library doors 
flew open with a bang, the piano struck up 
a brilliant march, and Minna escorted her 
charges pompously down the stairs, the baby 
in white, with a bewildering number of pink 
bows, Bobbert in a blue sailor suit. 

Around the gleaming tree stood a ring of 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents, flushed and 
happy. 

“Merry Christmas, 
Christmas, Babe! How 
Isn’t it grand? See the angel? See the pop- 
corn? Don’t look at the floor yet! (No, it 
isn’t time so soon. Chris will start it.) 
Well, was it lovely, bless her little heart? 
Wunderschén, liebchen, nicht wahr?” 

Bobbert smiled perfunctorily at the tree, 
blinked a little, leaped through the ring of 
bright-frocked relatives, and fell upon a red- 


There was no 


Bobbert ! Merry 
do you like it? 
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faced, apologetic man standing with the 
group of delighted servants near the door. 

“ Hello, David!” he cried. “When did you 
come back? Are you going to stay? Did you 
know I could swim? Will you tell me a story 
to-night ¢” 

David, whose only fault was too great an 
attachment to the cup that cheered him too 
frequently, and who had been devoted to 
Bobbert, coughed deprecatingly and explained: 
“Only dropped in for the tree, Mr. Bob, your 
papa havin’ asked me in with the rest. 
And a fine tree it is, I’m sure. I expect 
most o’ them presents will be for 
you, Mr. Bob?” 

David prefixed the title of respect 
in public, but his private relations 
with Bobbert had been anything but 
formal. 

Aunt Kate, dancing with impa- 
tience, had begun to detach the pres- 
ents from the lower boughs, and soon 
they were piling up around him. 

“ Master Robertson Wheeler. Mas- 
ter Robertson Wheeler—oh, Bobbert, 
that’s a whopping fine present. 
Miss Dorothea Wheeler. Siehst du, 
mein siisses Kind? Master Robert- 
son Wheeler. See what Uncle Ritch 
sent you, Bob! He forgot how you 
had grown!” 

They were laughing, explaining, 
thanking, eating, all at once. 

“And the candy mother ’ll keep till to- 
morrow. Now, Bob, see! Under the tree!” 

The engine rattled proudly forth. The 
uncles and aunts fell upon it. 

“There! I told you it wasn’t oiled enough! 
See, where the smoke-stack joins on! Will 
she take the curve by the rug? See, Bobbert, 
how the switches work! Real switches! Fa- 
ther! Here, this way, Father Robertson! 
Mr. Ferris is going to work the switch. 
Isn’t it wonderful, Bobbert? It’s from 
Grandpa Wheeler. Thank him. It goes 
through the hall. Oh, Kate, you can’t work 
that switch, can you? See Aunt Kate work 
the switch, dear.” 

Bobbert watched it curiously. He ran for- 
ward to the third switch. 

“Want to see how it goes, Bob? Here, I'll 
work it for you. It’s a little catchy at first. 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Robertson, we had more 
fun than a little getting this ready, I assure 
you. Quite complete, isn’t it?” 

Uncle Christopher began to juggle with the 
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Japanese outfit, to the intense delight of the 
servants. The aunties and Mr. Ferris played 
with the engine, explaining its mechanism to 
the wondering grandfathers. Grandma Wheel- 
er marvelled at the French dissecting puzzle. 
Bobbert’s mother, happily guarding the candy, 
laughed at the baby, who, harnessed into the 
dog collar, pranced along before her father, 
waving the colored balls in the air, a woolly 
lamb under her free arm. The merry mo- 
ments passed. 

Suddenly Grandfather Wheeler looked up 
from the bird-book, which he was sharing 
with Uncle Frank. “ But where is Robert- 
son, Jr.?” he inquired, mildly. 

They stared. “ Why, right here,” they said. 
But he was not right there. 

Uncle Frank looked about comprehensively 
at the relatives and smiled a superior smile. 
Then his eye fell on the bird-book in his lap, 
and the smile changed its quality. 

He glanced at the ring of servants. “ And 
where is David?” he added. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet. “Come 
on!” he said. “ We'll find 
him. Don’t make a noise— 
walk softly, now.” 

And still holding the pres- 
ents, they trooped after him 
through the hall, Bobbert’s 
mother close to the leader, 
the aunties and Mr. Ferris 
at the end of the line. 
Through the dining - room, 
through the wide pantry, 
through the hall, and up to 
the kitchen door they tip- 
toed. 

Uncle Frank paused a mo- 
ment, nodded, and made room for Bobbert’s 
father, while the grandfathers crowded up 
and the aunties peeped under and over. 

On the floor before the well-swept kitchen 
hearth sat David; beside him, a little space 
away, squatted Bobbert, a long black hockey- 
stick in his hand. Between them were ar- 
ranged large pieces of coal from the hod—ar- 
ranged in what appeared to be nine-pin pat- 
terns. 

“I shall attack from the right at daybreak. 
You'll see what the Mosquito Fleet can do, 
Mr. David! Your clumsy old Spanish ships 
can’t move quick enough! Can they?” 

“Wait and see, Bob, my boy!” 

“This coal makes dandy ships—don’t it? 
A lot of coal would be a fine present—wouldn’t 
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it? They use wood upstairs, and I don’t be- 
lieve I could get hold of any. Are you en- 
joying yourself, David?” 

“You bet I am, Bob. 
ship in line.” 

“Well, I will. She was out for—for re- 
pairs. When I go skating, David, I'll never 
use any other hockey-stick. I wanted a black 
one next to a boat. You were lovely to give 
it to me. I'll be big enough for a boat next 
year, I hope.” 

“Well, now it’s daybreak. 
you ready ?” 


Put your flag- 


Lieutenant, are 









3 jj YU, 
a ihe 
i Uy, 


“I shall attack from the right.” 


“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Begin the fight!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The coal flew about thick and fast, the 
commanders shuffled the lumps in place, 
cheering and encouraging their officers and 
crews. Ship after ship sank, to rise no more, 
in a clatter of coal on the hearth. 

Under cover of the noise, Uncle Frank led 
them away, silent, through the empty rooms, 
to where the deserted Christmas tree sheltered 
only Minna, cooing German cradle-songs to 
her sleeping baby. 

“ Now look here,” he said. “ Let’s be sen- 
sible, dear people. We'll go on enjoying our 
presents and sports—and let Bobbert enjoy 
his. Why not, eh?” 
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As soft He lies upon my breast 
As folded rose might lie; 

The eyes of Him are sweet with peace— 
Now, wherefore should I sigh 

Or give a dream I dreamed last night— 


Heart-thoughts to wound me by? 


O little son, my little son, 
Last night, the while we slept 
And while the deep-breathed oxen 
near 
Their patient vigil kept, 
Methought He raised from arm of 
mine 


And kissed my face and wept. 


Yea, He, who has not spoken 
word, 

Strange words and dread did 
speak, 

And raised in air His tender hands 


(His little hands and weak), 
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And they were piercéd through and 
through 
With bloody stab and streak. 


And on the little feet of Him 
(1 hold them in one hand) 
Were marks of angry wounds and 
red, 
And on His head a band 
Of cruel thorns was pressed that tore 


The tender flesh it spanned. 


Now with wild cries and tears I woke, 
And lo! upon my arm 
He slept as mothered lamb might 
sleep— 
Content and sure from harm— 
And on the tortured breast of me 


His baby hands were warm. 


And when I woke Him with my kiss 
And frenzied words and wild, 

He did but nestle to my heart 
And in my eyes He smiled. 

Now why should come a dream like 


this 





To mother of her child? 
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O little son and little son, 
If wounds like these must be, 
Oh, I would bear them on my hands 
And on the feet of me, 
And I would wear the cruel band 
That tears the brow of Thee. 


But soft Thou liest on my breast 
As folded rose might lie; 
The eyes of Thee are sweet with peace— 
Now, wherefore should I sigh 


Or give a dream I dreamed last night— 


Heart-thoughts to wound me by? 
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ARTHA ELDER had lived 
alone for years on the Ames- 
boro road, a mile from the 
nearest neighbor, three miles 
from the village. She lived 
in the low cottage which her 

grandfather had built. It was painted white, 
and there was a green trellis over the front 
door shaded by a beautiful rose-vine. Martha 
had very little money, but somehow she al- 
ways managed to keep her house in good 
order, though she had never had any blinds. 
It had always been the dream of Martha’s 
life to have blinds; her mild blue eyes were 
very sensitive to the glare of strong sun- 
light, and the house faced west. Sometimes 
of a summer afternoon Martha waxed fairly 
rebellious because of her lack of green blinds 
to soften the ardent glare. She had green 
curtains, but they flapped in the wind and 
made her nervous, and she could not have 
them drawn. 

Blinds were not the only things which 
aroused in Martha Elder a no less strong, 
though unexpressed, spirit of rebellion against 
the smallness of her dole of the good things of 
life. Nobody had ever heard this tall, fair, gen- 
tle woman utter one word of complaint. She 
spoke and moved with mild grace. The sweet- 
est acquiescence seemed evident in her every 
attitude of body and tone of voice. People 
said that Martha Elder was an old maid, that 
she was all alone in the world, that she had 
a hard time to get along and keep out of the 
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poor-house, that it was as much as ever she 
had enough to wear or even to eat, but that 
she was perfectly contented and happy. But 
people did not know; she had her closets of 
passionate solitude to which they did not 
penetrate. When her sister Adeline, ten years 
after her father’s death, had married the man 
whom everybody had thought would marry 
Martha, she had made a pretty wedding for 
her, and people had said Martha did not care, 
after all; that she was cut out for an old 
maid; that she did not want to marry. No- 
body knew, not her sister, not even the man 
himself, who had really given her reason to 
blame him, how she felt. She was encased in 
an armor of womanly pride as impenetrable 
as a coat of mail; it was proof against every- 
thing except the arrows of agony of her own 
secret longings. 

Martha had been a very pretty girl, much 
prettier than her younger sister Adeline; it 
was strange that she had not been preferred; 
it was strange that she had not had suitors 
in plenty; but there may have been something 
about the very fineness of her femininity and 
its perfection which made it repellant. Ade- 
line with her coarse bloom, and loud laugh, 
and ready stare, had always had admirers by 
the score, while Martha, who was really ex- 
quisite, used to go to bed, and lie awake lis- 
tening to the murmur of voices under the 
green trellis of the front door, until the man 
who married her sister came. Then for a 
brief space his affections did verge toward 
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Martha; he said various things to her in a 
voice whose cadences ever after made her 
music of life; he looked at her with an ex- 
pression which beeame photographed, as by 
some law of love instead of light, on her heart. 
Then Adeline, exuberant with passion, in- 
credulous that he could turn to her sister in- 
stead of herself, won him away by her strong 
pull upon fhe earthy part of him. Martha 
had not dreamed of contesting the matter, of 
making a fight for the man whom she loved. 
She yielded at once with her pride so ex- 
quisite that it seemed like meekness. 

When Adeline went away, she settled down 
at once into her solitary old-maiden estate, 
although she was still comparatively young. 
She had her little ancestral house, her small 
vegetable garden, a tiny wood-lot from which 
she hired enough wood cut to supply her needs, 
and a very small sum of money in the bank, 
enough to pay her taxes and insurance, 
and not much besides. She had°a few hens, 
and lived mostly on eggs and vegetables; as 
for her clothes, she never wore them out; 
she moved about softly and carefully, and 
never frayed the hems of her gowns, nor 
rubbed her elbows; and as for soil, no mortal 
had ever seen a speck of grime upon Martha 
Elder or her raiment. She seemed to pick 
her spotless way through life like a white 
dove. There was a story that Martha once 
wore a white dress all one summer, keeping it 
immaculate without washing, and it seemed 
quite possible. When she walked abroad she 
held her dress skirt at an unvarying height 
of modest neatness, revealing snowy starched 
petticoats and delicate ankles in white stock- 
ings. She might have been painted as a type 
of elderly maiden peace and pure serenity by 
an artist who could see only externals. But 
it was very different with her from what 
people thought. Nobody dreamed of the fierce 
tension of her nerves as she sat at her window 
sewing through the long summer afternoons, 
drawing her monotonous thread in and out 
of dainty seams; nobody dreamed what revolt 
that little cottage roof, when it was covered 
with wintry snows, sometimes sheltered. 
When Martha’s sister came home with her 
husband and beautiful first baby to visit her, 
her smiling calm of welcome was inimitable. 

“ Martha never did say much,” Adeline told 
her husband, when they were in their room 
at night. “She didn’t exclaim even over the 
baby.” As she spoke she looked gloatingly 
at his rosy curves as he lay asleep. “ Martha’s 
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an old maid if there ever was one,” she 
added. 

“It’s queer, for she’s pretty,” said her hus- 
band. 

“TI don’t call her pretty,” said Adeline; 
“not a mite of color.” She glanced at her 
high bloom and tossing black mane of hair 
in the mirror. 

“Yes, that’s so,” agreed Adeline’s husband. 
Still, sometimes he used to look at Martha 
with the old expression, unconsciously, even 
before his wife, but Martha never recognized 
it for the same. When he had married her 
sister he had established between himself 
and her such a veil of principle, that her 
eyes ever after could never catch the true 
meaning of him. Yet nobody knew how glad 
she was when this little family outside her 
pale of life had gone, and she could settle 
back unmolested into her own tracks, which 
were apparently those of peace, but in reality 
like those of a caged panther. There was a 
strip of carpet worn threadbare in the sitting- 
room by Martha’s pacing up and down. At 
last she had to- take out that breadth and 
place it next the wall, and replace it. 

People wondered why, with all Martha’s 
sweetness and serenity, she had not professed 
religion and united with the church. When 
the minister came to talk with her about it, he 
was nonplussed. She said with an innocent 
readiness which abashed him that she believed 
in the Christian religion, and trusted that she 
loved God; then it was as if she folded wings 
of concealment over her maiden character, 
and he could see no more. 

It was at last another woman to whom she 
unbosomed herself, and she was a safe con- 
fidante; #6 safer could have been chosen. She 
was a far-removed cousin, and stone-deaf from 
searlet fever when she was a baby. She was a 
woman older than Martha, and had come to 
make her a visit. She lived with a married 
sister, to whom she was a burden, and who 
was glad to be rid of her for a few weeks. 
She could not hear one word that was spoken 
to her; she could only distinguish language 
uncertainly from the motion of the lips. She 
was absolutely penniless, except for a little 
which she earned by knitting cotton lace. 
To this woman Martha laid bare her soul the 
day before Christmas, as the two sat by the 
western windows, one knitting, the other darn- 
ing a pair of white stockings. 

“'To-morrow’s Christmas,” said the deaf 
woman suddenly in her strange unmodulated 
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voice. She had a flat pale face, with smooth loops of blond hair 
around the temples, 

Martha said, “It ain’t much Christmas to me.” 

“ What?” returned the deaf woman. 

“Tt ain’t much Christmas to me,” repeated Martha. She did 
not raise her voice in the least, and she moved her lips very little. 
Speech never disturbed the sweet serenity of her mouth. The 
deaf woman did not catch a word, but she was always sensitive 
about asking over for the second time. She knitted and acted 
as if she understood. 

“ No, it ain’t much Christmas to me, and it never has been,” 
said Martha. “I ’ain’t never felt as if I had had any Christmas, 
for my part. I don’t know where it has come in if I have. 1 
never had a Christmas present in my whole life, unless I count 
in that purple crocheted shawl that Adeline gave me, that some- 
body gave her, and she couldn’t wear, because it wasn’t becomin’. 
I never thought much of it myself. Purple never suited me, 
either. That was the only Christmas present I ever had. That 
come a week after Christmas, ten year ago, and I suppose I 
might count that in. I kept it laid away, and the moths got into 
it.” 

“ What?’ said the deaf woman. 

“The moths got into it,” said Martha. 

The deaf woman nodded wisely and knitted. 

“Christmas!” said Martha, with a scorn at once pathetic and 
bitter, “ talk about Christmas! What is Christmas to a woman 
all alone in the world as I am? If you want to see the loneliest 
thing in all creation, look at a woman all alone in the world. 
Adeline is twenty-five miles away, and she’s got her family. I’m 
all alone. I might as well be at the north pole. What’s Christ- 
mas to a woman without children, or any other women to think 
about, livin’ with her? If I had any money to give it might be 
different. I might find folks to give to; other folks’s children; 
but I ‘ain’t got any money. I’ve got nothing. I can’t give any 
Christmas presents myself, and I can’t have any. Lord! talk 
about Christmas to me! I can’t help if I am wicked. I’m sick 
and tired of livin’. I have been for some time.” Just then a 
farmer’s team loaded with evergreens surmounted with merry 
boys went by, and she pointed tragically; and the deaf woman’s 
eyes followed her pointing finger, and suddenly her great smiling 
face changed. “ There they go with Christmas trees for other 
women,” said Martha; “ for women who have got what I haven’t. 
I never had a Christmas tree. I never had a Christmas. The 
Lord never gave me one. I want one Christmas before I die. 
I’ve got a right to it. I want one Christmas tree, and one 
Christmas.” Her voice rose to daring impetus; the deaf woman 
looked at her curiously. 

“ What?” said she. 

“T want one Christmas,” said Martha. Still the deaf woman 
did nét hear, but suddenly the calm of her face broke up, she 
began to weep. It was as if she understood the other’s mood by 
some subtler faculty than that of hearing. “Christmas is a 
pretty sad day to me,” said she, “ever since poor mother died. 
I always realize more than any other time how alone I be, and 
how my room would be better than my company, and I don’t ever 
have any presents. And I can’t give any. I give all my knittin’ 
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money to Jane for my board, and that ain’t near enough. Oh, 
Lord! it’s a hard world!” 

“T want one Christmas, and one Christmas tree,” said Martha, 
in a singular tone, almost as if she were demanding it of some 
unseen power. 

“ What?” said the deaf woman. 

“T want one Christmas, and one Christmas tree,” repeated 
Martha. 

The deaf woman nodded and knitted, after wiping her eyes. 
Her face was still quivering with repressed emotion. 

Martha rose. “ Well, there’s no use talkin’,” said she, in a 
hard voice; “ folks ean take what they get in this world, not what 
they want, I s’pose.” Her face softened a little as she looked at 
the deaf woman. “I guess I'll make some toast for supper; 
there’s enough milk,” said she. 

“ What?” said the deaf woman 

Martha put her lips close to her ear, and shouted, “I guess 
I'll make some toast for supper.” The deaf woman caught the 
word toast, and smiled happily, with a sniff of retreating grief; 
she was very fond of toast. “ Jane ’most never has it,” said she. 
As she sat there beside the window, she presently smelled the 
odor of toast coming in from the kitchen; then it began to snow. 
The snow fell in great damp blobs, coating all the trees thickly. 
When Martha entered the sitting-room to get a dish from the 
china-closet, the deaf woman pointed, and said it was snowing. 

“ Yes, I see it is,” replied Martha. “ Well, it can snow, for all 
me. I ’ain’t got any Christmas tree to go to to-night.” 

As she spoke, both she and the deaf woman, looking out of the 
window, noted the splendid fir-balsam opposite, and at the same 
time a man with an axe, preparing to cut it down. 

“Why, that man’s goin’ to cut down that tree! Ain’t it on 
your land?” cried the deaf woman. 

Martha shrieked and ran out of the house, bareheaded in the 
dense fall of snow. She caught hold of the man’s arm, and he 
turned and looked at her with a sort of stolid surprise fast 
strengthening into obstinacy. “ What you cuttin’ down this tree 
for?” asked Martha. 

The man muttered that he had been sent for one for Lawyer 
Ede. 

“ Well, you can’t have mine,” said Martha. “ This ain’t Lawyer 
Ede’s land. His is on the other side of the fence. There are 
trees plenty good enough over there. You let mine be.” 

The man’s arm which held the axe twitched. Suddenly Martha 
snatched it away by such an unexpected motion that he yielded. 
Then she was mistress of the situation. She stood before the 
tree, brandishing it. “If you dare to come one step nearer my 
tree, I'll kill you,” said she. The man paled. He was a stolid 
farmer unused to women like her, or rather, unused to such de- 
velopments in women like her. “Give me that axe,” he said. 

“T’ll give you that axe if you promise to cut down one of 
Lawyer Ede’s trees, and let mine be!” 

“ All right,” assented the man, sulkily. 

“You go over the wall, then, and [ll hand vou the axe.” 

The man with a shufiling of reluctant yielding approached the 
wall, and climbed over. Then Martha yielded up the axe. Then 
she stationed herself in front of her tree, to make sure that it 
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was not harmed. The snow fell thick and 
fast on her uncovered head, but she did not 
mind. She remembered how once the man 
who had married her sister had said some- 
thing to her beside this tree, when it was 
young like herself, She remembered long 
summer afternoons of her youth looking out 
upon it. Her old dreams and hopes of youth 
seemed still abiding beneath it, greeting her 
like old friends. She felt that she would have 
been killed herself, rather than.have the tree 
harmed. The soothing fragrance of it came 
in her face. She felt suddenly as if the tree 
were alive. A great protecting tenderness for 
it came over her. She began to hear axe 
strokes on the other side of the wall. Then 
the deaf woman came to the door of the 
house, and stood there staring at her through 
the damp veil of snow. “ You'll get your 
death out there, Marthy,” she called out. 

“ No, I won't,” replied Martha, knowing as 
she spoke that she was not heard. 

“What be you stayin’ out there for?” call- 
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ed the deaf woman in an 
Martha made no reply. 

Presently the woman came out through the 
snow; she paused before she reached her; it 
was quite evident what she feared even before 
she spoke. “ Be you crazy?” asked she. 

“T’m goin’ to see to it that John Page 
don’t cut down this tree,” replied Martha. 
“T know how set the Pages are.” The deaf 
woman stared helplessly at her, not hearing a 
word. 

Then John Page came to the wall. 
at here,” he called out. “I ain’t goin’ to tech 
your tree. I thought it was on Ede’s land. 
I’m cuttin’ down another.” 

“You mind you don’t,” responded Martha, 
and she hardly knew her voice. When John 
Page went home that night, he told his wife 
that he’d “never known that Martha Elder 
was such an up and comin’ woman. Deliver 
me from dealin’ with old maids,” said he; 
“they’re worse than barbed wire.” 

The snow continued until midnight, then 
the rain set in, then it cleared and froze. 
When the sun rose next morr’ ‘thing 
was coated with ice. The fir-balsam was 
transfigured, wonderful. Every little twig 
glittered as with the glitter of precious stones, 
the branches spread low in rainbow radiances. 
Martha and the deaf woman stood at the sit- 
ting-room window looking out at it. Mar- 
tha’s face changed as she looked. She put her 
face close to the other woman’s ear and 
shouted: “ Look here, Abby, you ain’t any too 
happy with Jane; you stay here with me this 
winter. I’m lonesome, and we'll get along 
somehow.” The deaf woman heard her, and a 
great light came into her flat countenance. 

“Stay with vou?” 

Martha nodded. 

“T earn enough to pay for the flour and 
sugar,” said she, eagerly, “and you’ve got 
vegetables in the cellar, and I don’t want 
another thing to eat, and Ill do all the work 
if you’ll let me, Marthy.” 

“T’ll be glad to have you stay,” said Mar- 
tha, with the eagerness of one who grasps 
at a treasure. 

“Do you mean you want me to stay?” asked 
the deaf woman, wistfully, still fearing that 
she had not heard aright. Martha nodded. 

“T’ll go out in the kitchen and make some 
of them biscuit I used to make for breakfast,” 
said the deaf woman. “God bless you, 
Marthy.” 

Martha stood staring at the glorified fir- 
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balsam. All at once it seemed to her that 
she saw herself as she was in her youth, under 
it. Old possessions filled her soul with rapt- 
ure, and the conviction of her inalienable 
birthright of the happiness of life was upon 
her. She also seemed to see all the joys which 
she had possessed or longed for in the radius of 
its radiance; its boughs seemed overladen with 
fulfilment and promise, and a truth came to 
her for the great Christmas present of her 
life. She became sure that whatever happi- 
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ness God gives He never retakes, and, more- 
over, that He holds ready the food for all long- 
ing, that one cannot exist without the other. 

“ Whatever I’ve ever had that I loved, I’ve 
got,” said Martha Elder, “and whatever I’ve 
wanted, I’m goin’ to have.” Then she turned 


around and went out in the kitchen to help 
about breakfast, and the dazzle of the Christ- 
mas tree was so great in her eyes that she 
was almost blinded to all the sordid condi- 
tions of her daily life. 
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REASONER 


Your deep heart is a silent well, 
And in its depths serene, 

Wherein the sweetest waters dwell, 
Your secret I have seen. 


Long in the desert I was lost, 
Burnt by the sun and drouth; 

My dazed steps wandered and recrossed— 
Parched was my thirsting mouth. 


A scent of waters, fresh and sweet, 
Brushed by me and I felt 

Reviving heart and quick’ning feet; 
At your heart’s brink I knelt! 


Quaffed long and quenched my thirst, until 
I laughed contentedly. 

Lo! as I watch the ripples still 
My face smiles back at me— 


I lean to look, all unaware,— 
How could I e’er have known?— 
Naught in the world is mirrored there 
Save I, save I alone! 
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HEORIES of education and 
i i of friendship are as old as the 
race. The last word will be 
spoken about them when the last 
counsel of perfection has been 
taken, and “ finished men shall nat- 
urally grasp heroic hands in heroic 
hands.” The facts of education 
and of friendship are as young as 
the race, and that is really very 
young indeed, if frank self-absorp- 
tion and egotism, untroubled by 
any sense of repetition in its ex- 
pression, be marks of youth. So 
the teacher of years and experience 
ie not surprised at the paradox that 
accompanies these well-worn and 
yet perennially new subjects. With 
every entering class in college, he 
learns to expect new editions of old 
authors on these topics. But the 
spiritual free trade in friendship 
of Epictetus, the frank commer- 
cialism of Bacon’s reciprocity of 
social service, the Monroe doctrine 
in amity of Emerson, are professed 
by plain mothers and fathers, by 
simple boys and girls, without a 
suspicion of their originals. Edu- 
eation, as Plato understood it, or 
as Socrates criticised it, is offered 
over and over again without apol- 
ogy or sense of obligation. The 
teacher who listens to the confi- 
dences of parents soon learns that 
there is more unexpressed phi- 
losophy in the world than he had 
dreamed. And this philosophy is 
persistent and durable to a degree. 
It is independent and idealistic, as 
far as not allowing facts of an awk- 
ward or contradictory sort to dis- 
turb it renders it such. 
For example, there can be no 
doubt that education has been 
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secularized in 
being popu- 
larized dur- 
ing the years 
since the cloister and 
the course in theology 
were its ideals, but it 
is not equally clear to 
the modern collegian, 
or the collegian’s par- 
ents, that democracy 
is as different from 
aristocracy in the affairs of the in- 
tellect as anywhere else. To these 
college friendship is something of 
the ideal sort; emancipated from 
the laws of cause and effect, free 
from material responsibilities, un- 
touched by time or change; in its 
nature good; and when anything 
else is to be disposed of as 
untypical—uncollegiate. The ex- 
treme manifestation of this faith 
is found in students and public 


who expect certain results from 
what they call academic associa- 
tions. They confidently look for a 


given combination of trials or ex- 
periences as the outcome of four 
years of companionship with what 
they designate as picked minds. 
Anxious parents refer to what they 
hope for from the contact of the 
best minds upon one another. They 
are quietly convinced that the in- 
tercourse of so many prides of the 
district must provide a_ society 
fitted for only the highest type of 
friendship. But thus far the facts 
do not bear out these assump- 
tions, nor confirm these expecta- 
tions. 

No Committee of Ten has laid 
down the admission requirements 
for a Freshman friendship,no Com- 
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mission of New England or of the 
Middle States and Maryland has 
devised a scheme for enriching the 
preparatory course, for unifying 
the initial experiences of friend- 
ship, or for co-ordinating the dis- 
cipline of the preparatory and the 
later stages. Theoretically a 
college friendship is a good; some- 
thing much to be desired, to be 
longed for, to be confidently expect- 
ed, to be enjoyed and remembered 
as a sort of Midway Plaisance in 
the dust and turmoil of life. 
Such an experience parents urgent- 
ly desire for their children. Their 
not infrequent confidences on this 
subject are among the most trying 
demands upon the teacher’s sym- 
pathy. For he knows that if John 
Milton and Mark Hanna were to 
pass equally good entrance ex- 
aminations, by any system of op- 
tions permitted in any institution 
of learning; and were to maintain 
equally creditable class-stand until 
Christmas, their choice of friends 
would be in no wise affected by this 
fact. In all human probability Mil- 
ton’s “ Lycidas” differs from Han- 
na’s True Friendship by more than 
the detail set forth in any college 
grade-book. 

Have I, then, shown at the out- 
set that this paper has no reason 
for being? Is all ground for con- 
sideration of the possible relation 
between the conditions of life as 
lived in a college community and 
the experiences and ideals consti- 
tuting friendship taken away?! 
Is the college friendship in no 
way different from friendship in 
the open? Are the relations of the 
home and the school simply trans- 


ferred and continued, with only 
such modifications as geography 
may impose ¢ 

There are two considerations 
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which stand in the way of this 
simple and easy disposition of the 


matter. First is the fact that the 
secularization and popularization 
of the college is not complete. 


There is a stubborn superiority of 
ideal in the intellectual life, a re- 
finement of motive that persists, 
and that makes what can perhaps 
no longer be called the still air of 
delightful studies—nevertheless a 
world by itself. This contributes 
by stimulus, discipline, and re- 
straint to the unconscious, as well 
as the formal, education of colle- 
gians. the considera- 
tion, often lost sight of, that the 
limited period of college training, 
its resulting organization and sys- 
tem, exercise a definite and peculiar 
influence upon the social emotions. 
What the bank holiday or Con- 
tinental travel is to the close- 
mouthed Englishman in removing 
prudent neighborhood reserve, and 
cautious conversational restraint, 
the conventional four years of col- 
lege life are to the persistent, prac- 
tical, preoccupied moulder of his 
own and other people’s fortunes, 
broadly known as the Yankee. 
For a lovely. safely limited period, 
in a sort of heavenly hyphen, and 
innocent, unworthy parenthesis, he 
may indulge his imagination, en- 
courage the romantic side of his 
nature, adventure expensively, and 
try dangerous experiments. Framed 
in a four years, the perspective of 
policy may be aerial instead of pe- 
cuniary, and the principles of per- 
sonal economy may be lifted from 
the level of a dismal science to 
flights of a fairy godmother’s 
crutch and wand. While lasts this 
brief summer of the soul, ethies 
range, not with natural history, 
but with natural magic, and the 
etiquette-book is superseded by the 
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ealculus of delightful chances. 
But the law of this life is its strict 
limitation. Commencement day 
and the college diploma restore the 
happy dreamer to his ill - gotten 
senses and to the reign of conven- 
tion. There remains to him the 
memory of a delightful lubber- 
land, where the values quoted on 
the Stock Exchange were not cur- 
rent, and where tub-racing was a 
dignified exercise for spiritual 
athletes. And if this lull in the 
rush of worldly concerns is signifi- 
eant for the tired nerves of the 
coming man, it is no less so for the 
woman. 

A shrewd observer of the sex has 
recently insisted that the matter of 
feminine interests undergoes no 
change, however the manner may 
vary. He says that in reality the 
typical young girl is concerned 
about nothing so much as about 
men, and that everything in life 
centres about the potential man. 
Upon this congestion of interest, 
the four years of college bring to 
bear the dissipating forces of im- 
personal ideals. Contact with art 
and thought shows a woman that 
some objects of affection cannot be 
appropriated, and that the highest 
loyalty is dissociated from jealousy. 
The typical girl, as described by 
the writer I have already referred 
to, has at least partial exemption 
during the college term from the 
strain of eager waiting for a man 
in the widening prospect of con- 
tentedly adjusted preparation for 
‘he man. Nor am I prepared to 
deny that this use of the college 
course is intrinsically or numeri- 
cally less important than such char- 
acterization would make it appear. 
There are always likely to be more 


women of heart, even in college, 


than consecrated scholars. But 
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what of the women of heart for 
whom this service is unsuccessfully 
performed, and whose attempts to 
be women of head result-in the mis- 
fits and distortions to which critics 
point with glee? Beggars all—but 
none the worse, perhaps, for having 
tried to be heirs of the ages. They 
would doubtless have been failures 
anywhere. Their over - strained 
theory and practice must simply be 
counted out of any view of college 
friendship, as it would in propriety 


be counted out of any other. But 
for the ordinary young woman, 


what are the probable changes in 
her social relations that may be 
looked for from four years spent 
in the varied conditions of a col- 
lege community? Does the col- 
legian gain or lose by this transfer 
of her curiosity and social tenta- 
tive from the associations familiar 
to her at home? Do the profit and 
pleasure of college friendships com- 
pensate for the partial isolation 
and definite interruption of home 
interests they involve? 

This question brings the in- 
quirer to the consideration of the 
ultimate value of friendship. If 
for him it represents the highest 
expression of social culture, then 
four years of protected experiment 
would at least bring intelligence 
and presumable adroitness. If to 
him it stands for the growing mys- 
tery and complication of human 
existence, then the concentration of 
attention made possible by college 
conditions would not be useless. 
If he esteem friendship the com- 
monplace of the human animal, 
without which he would be a brute 
and might be a beast, then its 
practice is at once inevitable and 
gymnastic. In various forms these 
three estimates of friendship pre- 
sent themselves in the college 
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world. They come, to be sure, with 
very little formal body, and only 
the most sophisticated Freshman is 
self-conscious enough to record pre- 
cisely the kinds and stages of his 
experience. To the candid ob- 
server, however, the first bond of 
friendship, in a sense the lightest, 
but to his eyes often the most in- 
teresting, is that of propinquity. 
The neighborhood guild calls out a 
lasting, if vague, loyalty. The col- 
lege and its yell, the club and its 
exclusions, the society and its hon- 
ors. Here is exemplified the say- 
ing of Burke, “ To love the little 
platoon we belong to in society is 
the germ of all public affections.” 
This is college friendship in its 
most characteristic form; for here 
there is no necessary relation of 
one to one, no demand for com- 
munity of goods or of tastes, no 
insistence upon similarity of birth 
or of training. Those who love af- 
ter this fashion are for the moment 
wise, and the philosopher may de- 
clare them friends as confidently as 
he asserts them just. 

But this is by no means all. The 
college, the class, the club, the lit- 
erary society, stand for a thousand 
concrete and_ strictly temporal 
Indeed, the ordinary 
college friendship has easily more 
of the citizen than of the cherub 
in it. It is quite content to go on 
“touching and clawing,” and is 
sceptical of the doctrine that the 
only way to have a friend is to be 
one. To it the crowning disaster 
is giving one’s self away. To the 
possibility of this, in a crisis, is 
openly preferred the ascertained 
advantages of a commonwealth of 
noise, indifferent jokes, inflated at- 
tachments, and hours spent with 
the crowd instead of searching for 
the soul’s chosen, as for hid trea- 


blessings. 
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sure. Nor does the risk seem 
great. To the elastic competence of 
the youth nice distinctions of spirit- 
ual economy seem more extrava- 
gant than the bread-and-butter val- 
ues of commonplace housekeeping. 
He understands as little about the 
nectar of the gods as he fears to 
suck the short and all-confounding 
pleasure of the moment. The col- 
legian frankly enjoys the yelling, 
the lounging, the cutting recita- 
tions, the painting the town red, 
the stealing signs, the snapping ko- 
daks on professors, the chafing-dish 
rackets, the shirt-waist sewing-bees, 
the fudge scrapes—and all the rest 
of it—provided “the gang” is 
there. And whoever is outside the 
gang is friendless. She may have 
books, she may have brains, but she 
cannot have a college “ good time.” 

Still the college life is not en- 
tirely cut off from all intercourse 
with home and its amenities. Fa- 
thers and mothers, aunts, uncles, 
and cousins were collegians in the 
days of old, and their friendly 
mantles have fallen upon their de- 
seendants. The inherited friend- 
ship is at best delicious torment to 
the connoisseur in social relations; 
at its worst it fits a man for trea- 
son, stratagem, and 
qualifies a woman for a booth in 
Vanity Fair. It seems almost im- 
possible for the pure and simple 
joy of being a room-mate to sustain 
itself in the close air of advertised 
traits and heralded and published 
peculiarities. Traditional reputa- 
tion is either a sort of friendship 
made easy that only a weakling 
would care to profit by, or an awk- 
ward impediment in the progress 
to that consummation of truth and 
candid self-revelation where friends 
can be as one chemical atom meet- 
ing another. The inherited friend- 
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ship calls for a nice observance of 
times and seasons, careful reference 
to genealogy and necrology, and 
when it does not die a natural 
death of inanition, is likely to live 
a perfunctory life. Yet the carp- 
ing critic who should insist that 
this is a friendship of buttons in- 
stead of thoughts would probably 
err. Noise and gregariousness 
may be vulgar, they may be short- 
lived, but they are real enough 
while they last, and supply a whole- 
some sense of social activity while 
they do last. Closely allied to this 
inherited regard is the held-over 
friendship. Its source is extra 
collegiate, but through letters and 
vacation meetings, it plays a more 
or less important part in college 
life, steadying, diverting, or en- 
ricning the experience, supplying 
standards for edifying comparison, 
material for reflection, and a safe 
anchorage in the passing tempests 
of college life. It must be a dull 
or inattentive student of character 
who misses the recurring signs of 
influences from these outside audi- 
ences in the surprising behavior of 
college friends now and again. The 
held-over friendship is for the 
most part subordinate, unobtru- 
sive, and of such stuff as dreams 
are made of, but every now and 
then it is as influential as they are, 
for all their mystery. 

In friendship, as in most other 
relations of life, and in college, as 


elsewhere, the bargain-lover is not 
wanting. His characteristics are 
familiar, he knows a good thing 


when he sees it, recognizes merit 
in unlikely places, has faith that 
misfortune cannot last forever, 
and that a rising market may be 
looked for. He is shrewd, compe- 
tent, and not too scrupulous in pos- 
sessing himself of the goods he de- 
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sires. These traits appear in va- 
rious connections—as of scholar- 
ship, athletics, social fashion—and, 
even when wisely contracted, the 
friendships they secure are often 
ruthlessly dissolved in the interest 
of more advantageous ones. The 
desired result is usually accom- 
plished adroitly and without scan- 
dal. Two of like mind in this mat- 
ter are often the nucleus of astute 
policy, progressive, magnanimous, 
and displaying all the marks of en- 
lightened ring - government under 
the guidance of a righteous boss. 
These are the members of a col- 
lege community who for good 

evil constitute what is known as 
the “swim,” and who lay down the 
social dead-line beyond which only 
the dig or pill is even fabled to 
live. Here, it must be admitted, 
originate some of the most typical 
features of the college as known 
by the public. Here even learning 
is patronized from time to time, 
and virtue, of a serious sort, now 
and again, made the fashion. By 
“pull,” good scholars may be rank- 
ed among good fellows or fine 
girls, and the exact degree of ori- 
ginality compatible with good form 
made clear to the absent-minded 
who are preoccupied with the es- 
sentials of things. These dealers 
in “friendship preferred” invent 
and combine the college slang, and 
enforce despotic but evanescent 
customs. These also establish the 
local fads, whose control means 
success and presentability to the 
possessor. For most college fash- 
ions have not elegance or sweet 
reasonableness as their aim and 
motive, but rather novelty and 
amusement. In somewhat close 
connection with this is another as- 
pect of our subject—the young. of 
both sexes have a taste for adven- 
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ture, and many a friendship is as 
definitely a voyage of discovery as 
is a sojourn in the bush or the 
jungle. The motive, of course, 
varies. It may be pure love of ex- 
citement, or the promptings of cu- 
riosity, or even a manifestation of 
missionary zeal. Its characteristic 
is the strange companies it gathers 
together and the gossip it supplies. 
Two of its more or less unusual 
forms are the frankly dramatic 
and the nakedly irresponsible. In 
the first, the spirit of fiction is 
dominant. Only the shows of 
things are seriously interesting to 
the participants; the play is worth 
more than the candle, and the 
young spendthrift heirs of royalty 
lavish their time and strength on 
elaborate inventions and artful 
mockeries of the most costly real- 
ities of life as lived by their elders. 
This accounts for much of the mys- 
tery surrounding the social prefer- 
ences of the young when viewed by 
these same elders. Why Tom and 
Matilda the companions 
they do is no less a matter of griev- 
ing inecomprehension to careful 
parents to-day than when the great- 
ly usurping Henry deplored the re- 
puteless banishment of his Prince 
of Wales with the fat fellow Fal- 
staff. And now, as then, princes of 
parts have a way of playing their 
own roles and redeeming their time 
by a system of pawnbroking all 
their own. Yet the result is not 
always so prosperous, because the 
performance itself has lacked in- 
telligence. When girls or boys ab- 
jectly abandon themselves to a 
meaningless, purposeless waste of 
time in company, gregariousness 
soon ceases to be innocent, and 
moral deterioration inevitably sets 
in. Emerson’s accusation that we 
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descend to meet is literally true 
only of the socially reprobate; for 
all others the bonds of friend- 
ship serve as pledges to a higher 
life. 

The type of friendship that knit 
the soul of Jonathan to David is 
the model of the best and simplest 
social relation between two in col- 
lege. This is the form of friend- 
ly intercourse of which all the oth- 
ers are unconscious rehearsals and 
understudies. But even in the rare 
cases where the hour and the place 
and the loved one meet, this re- 
lation is not stable. The intense 
admiration for the individual tends 
to give way to a devotion to ideals. 
The young soul that cannot sleep 
because of the trophies of his 
friend will not only be worthier of 
his friend in the waking hours of 
the morrow, but will expect to 
meet, with the new day, a friend 
grown nobler. Such friendships 
are a protest against sloth, and 
a tribute to the essential nobil- 
ity of life. But they are high, 
and many cannot attain unto 
them. 

The college friendship fetches a 
wide diameter. At one _ limit 
stands the commercial traveller, at 
the other the saint. Its fruits are 
no less extensive. For they are the 
rewards of benefits received as well 
as of character perfected. And what 
constitutes their peculiarly colle- 
giate character is due to the limited 
term in which they play their 
parts, and to the closeness of the 
s@™@®tiny they receive. 

But whatever the 
cumstance, in whatever apparel 
they come, friends are messengers 
of the mighty gods, and whoever is 
without one may indeed “ quit the 
stage.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL—/(Continued) 


VOR a time he 
sorbed, 


rewrote, ab- 
until a sound in 
the corridor distracted him. 
“Confound it! Hardcastle’s 
neighbors are a noisy lot.” 
But this especial noise was 
advancing toward Hardeastle’s own rooms. 
The sharp tones of the hall porter’s voice 
called directions, which were carried out by 
a soft rustling of skirts left to trail over the 
stone stairs. Then a silence. 

“Tt must have been the wind,” thought the 
young lawyer, turning back to his work; but 
in the length of time it takes a timid woman 
to summon courage for the boldest deed her 
heart hes ever prompted, the door opened. 
It closed again; and Halifax looked up to see 
his wife. A murmur of admiration escaped 
him. Fear and wonder darkened her eyes’ 
mysterious depths, they pleaded the love 
which enveloped her face in a magic light. 

“ Robert!” She held out both hands. He 
made no answer. 

“Robert!” she entreated, leaning toward 
him. “I came because I felt so dreadfully 
when you had gone. I couldn’t stay away. 
I didn’t mean that I mistrust you. I was so 
excited I hardly knew what I was doing.” 

He still did not answer, but, confident, she 
moved toward him, letting the long cloak 
that covered her slip from her shoulders to 
the ground; she loosened the scarf about her 
head, and tossed it away. Among all her 
dresses she had chosen the one Robert liked 
best, a heavy gown of pale satin, whose rich 
folds emphasized the delicacy of her slender 
lines. Her throat and arms were bare. As 
he looked at her, his own indifference amazed 
him. He was untouched by anything she 
might say. Her sudden presence brought 
poignantly to him the scene of a few hours 
before. Could he give over to hands that had 
crushed them his wounded heart and pride? 
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Was she conscious, he wondered, of all that 
she appeared to him—stately, superb, the wo- 
man who had overwhelmed him with happi- 
ness, his wife, a child, a coquette, Bagsby’s 
daughter, the woman who had scarred him 
with suffering ¢ 

At last he said harshly: “ You ought not 
to be here. I am surprised that they should 
let you come out alone at this time of night.” 

“T’m not alone,” she answered. 

“ Ah!” 

“ No, and they didn’t know I was coming. 
I was so dreadfully unhappy, I had to come 
and find you. Robert,” she said, impulsively 
placing both arms about his neck and looking 
up at him—*“ Robert, say something to me.” 
Under her husband’s critical gaze the color 
mounted to her cheeks, her head dropped 
upon his breast. 

Withdrawing slightly, he unclasped her 


arms and put them away from him. “ You 
have not forgotten?’ he asked. “ There is 
nothing altered in the situation. I am the 


same penniless beggar that 1 was a few hours 
ago.” 

Again approaching him, the young wife 
protested ; she repeated assurances that money 
was nothing, that she had acted without re- 
flection, that she needed only a moment’s 
solitude after he left to find her real feelings. 
“T had never lost confidence in you,” she 
affirmed, her eyes fixed on a coat button 
around which she sent her fingers nervously. 
Not yet convinced of her husband’s severity, 
sure that his indifference was only a mood, 
she spoke with grace and with the assurance 
of being loved. She could not but be con- 
scious of her own exquisite charm, the 
warmth in her cheeks, the whiteness of her 
throat, her arms, the tenderness she express- 
ed. The late hour, moreover, her evening 
gown, the strange surroundings, were roman- 
tic. Though she was Robert’s wife, there 
was an impropriety in her presence at his 
bachelor chambers which gave it the stolen 
joy of a rendezvous, an encounter of two 
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lovers. Her fingers traced again and again 
the button’s edge, and through this contact 
with an inanimate bit vibrated her adoration. 
Robert felt it; he too was conscious of her 
beauty. 

“1 don’t care how poor you are,” she 
argued. “Lots of happy people start out 
without a cent. We have love, and that’s 
everything.” 

In a monotonous tone he reasoned: “ Not 
only am I the same pauper as an hour ago, 
but there is nothing otherwise altered in the 
situation. If you couldn’t trust me then, 
you could trust me still less now. I couldn’t 
deny your father’s accusations a few hours 
ago. I can’t deny them now.” His manner 
was defiant. Violet’s fingers ceased to stir, 
her arm dropped listlessly, she moved back- 
ward to the table and leaned against it; from 
above the light shone down, making a halo 
of her hair and marking her quick-fading 
flush. 

“T don’t believe what father said,” she 
breathed. “It wasn’t— Mrs. Belford who 
kept you from me—was it?” 

“That seems hardly worth denying?” He 
asked this in a rising inflection which implied 
she must agree with him. She leaned more 
heavily against the table, her pallor increased. 
Robert was sensitive to every line of suffering 
in her face. He knew well the question that 
was bound to follow; he despised it; he had a 
sudden loathing of himself, of Victoria, of 
the net-work which composed his life, a swift 
wish to be free from every claim upon him. 
Each new thought that sped forward: in his 
mind earried him farther from the woman 
who was mastered by one jealous idea, strug- 
gling for expression she was bound to give it. 
She felt the ground of determination slip 
from her. Her husband’s indifference forced 
her purpose into new channels; power gave 
way to jealousy, charm became irritation. 
She knew it and was helpless. 

“What,” she cried suddenly, suffocated— 
“what could have made you stay with her?” 

He could not answer. The excuses he 
might plead, what did they amount to? He 
could have chatted over them with Violet if 
she had chosen to be patient; discovered in 
haste, they must appear to her paltry, insuf- 
ficient. He found no answer. 

“What,” she asked again—* what excuse 
could be a good one for keeping you from 
me ?” 

“Exactly,” he agreed. 
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He pushed the hair 
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from his brow, shook back his head impatient- 
ly, and walked the length of the room, brush- 
ing her gown as he passed. By the door he 
gathered up her scarf, her cloak. He brought 
them over and threw them on a divan near 
where she was standing; then turning, he 
said, sternly: “Come. It is very late; they 
must know by this time that you have left 
the hotel. They will be sending after you. 
I think it better that you should go at once.” 

This was a dismissal; he was sending her 
away; the husband she adored was no more 
than a stranger. She could not endure it; 
she had failed. Her heart throbbed with de- 
spair. 

“ Robert,” she entreated, confused, “ for- 
give me. Dearest,” placing both arms about 
one of his, “don’t you see I didn’t mean it? 
Can’t you help me? I don’t care for what 
any one else says.” 

He looked at her long and steadily. She 
waited, her lips parted, trembling. In a low 
tone he affirmed: “ You were never more 
lovely. But it is quite impossible to forget 
that I am a penniless wretch and that ”— 
he was making a search for Violet’s wraps 
on the divan—* that,” he concluded, as he 
found the sleeves and held the elaborate cloak 
out for his wife to put on, “the situation 
has not altered in any way during the past 
few hours.” 

With the folds of ermine and lace a man- 
tle of ice seemed to fall upon her shoulders. 
She made an effort to speak. Against the 
force of Halifax’s decision her will snapped. 
The assurance that he loved her, which had 
first given her courage, was now frozen at 
its source, and in its place an embarrassment 
and mortification possessed her; her tender- 
ness, her caresses, had been repulsed; she 
was being sent away, her weight of love aug- 
mented by a leaden despair. Her beautiful 
dress seemed tawdry; she was ashamed of her 
coquetry in wearing it; she hated the jewels 
that flashed on her bosom; one stone could re- 
lease her husband from anxiety. With a 
formality which was worse than silence, he 
opened the door and acknowledged that if 
some one were waiting for her below he would 
prefer not going to the carriage. Half-way 
out of the door she turned, and spoke with 
difficulty, her words falling dead upon the 
air as though without a destiny: 

“ There is something different in it all to a 
few hours ago. I did not dream what you 
were suffering. Now I know. But,” she 
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added, simply, letting her long dress fall 
and clasping her hands, “I beg forgive- 
ness.” 

Halifax bowed courteously. 

An instant later the sound of his door 
closing and of Violet’s skirts rustling over 
the stony stairs had died away into the mid- 
night silences. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DAWN IN HARDCASTLE’S CHAMBERS 


OBERT, without being able to give a 
R reason for so doing, put a hand on the 

electric-light button, snapped the il- 
lumination into darkness. In the shadows 
he began to stride up and down. 

“Victoria! Victoria!” he groaned, “my 
wife is too high a price!” Here he drew him- 
self up in the centre of the room, his head 
bowed, his hands behind his back clinched 
tight. Every miserable circumstance had 
pitted against him, but he was above haggling 
with apologies in.defence. “I was there to 
believe or reject,” he muttered; “if my wife 
has failed me now, she will doubt me to- 
morrow.” She was lost to him, then, irrevo- 
eably? This statement he angrily tossed aside. 
“ Nonsense!” He began to bitterly blame his 
haste and to be stung with regret. Once 
again the young figure stood before his loving 
eyes to feast upon. With every step she with- 
drew his pulses thrilled, and in the’dark he 
stretched out his arms. 

“My wife!” he said, aloud. “ My wife!” 

And at a knock, to which his exclamation 
seemed the response, the door of his room 
opened; the housekeeper, as she threw the 
door wide, said, “ Mrs. Halifax back, please, 
sir,” and was gone. 

Robert gave a cry, a fierce cry that shook 
him and shook the woman before him to the 
depths of her soul. Before she could speak 
he had her in his arms, holding her closely, 
as though even death between them should 
never come. He kissed her once, twice, and 
again, then his arms fell from her. 

“ My God!” said Halifax, and stepped back 
from her. “ My God!” 

She trembled before his tone, her head 
bowed, her hands covering her burning face 
—she shook with her feelings like a tree 
through which a wild sudden wind sweeps in 
midsummer, possessing it until it quivers 
from root to apex. 

There was silence for the space of a second, 
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then the host cruelly turned up the light. It 
lit his face, whereon his feelings were dis- 
played in curious warfare; it lit up Victoria 
Belford; she too had gone back several steps, 
and now leaned against the door as though 
she would keep the world without and her- 
self within forever. 

With her hands still shielding her eyes 
from his, she waited immovable. And Hali- 
fax broke forth. He never knew what he 
said; no doubt he would have denied the 
words in open court could he have heard 
them quoted. He forgot that she was a wo- 
man, that she loved him, as he poured out 
upon her his anger, fury, and sorrow, his 
rebellion against her baleful influence upon 
his life, her distortion of his fate. Stinging 
with his remembrance of the moment before, 
the sense of her still in his arms, her cheek 
still soft against his lips, he spared her, with 
strange injustice, less at every word. 

“ And this is the crowning horror, to come 
to my very doors, to drag from me in a 
strange city the remnant of honor. Your 
tragedy is complete!” 

Mrs. Belford had discarded for this occa- 
sion her weeds; she was simply and darkly 
dressed. A little drooping, she received these 
yials of wrath poured upon her head as im- 
movable as a statue of ancient Greece, and 
as lovely. 

At length her companion paused for words, 
for breath, and most of all for heart to con- 
tinue against her. He abruptly turned on 
his heel, marched to the window, and with 
his back to her looked out at what was to be 
seen of London night, mist and rain. 

As for the woman, she had scarcely heard 
him. His shafts passed her harmless by, 
armored as she still was in the impregnable 
beauty of his embrace. 

A thief, she had stolen it, but this, the 
highest bliss of her starved existence, had 
been greater, more poignant in its keen en- 
joyment, because quick with pain. In the 
moment, as Robert held her to him, as she 
felt his heart beat on hers, she relinquished 
her soul, and into her bowed body it had 
scarcely yet returned. 

After a little time she crept to him. 
Victoria Belford, whose poise and carriage 
were so greatly envied by her friends, crept 
acrogs the floor, and before he was aware she 
had come very near. 

But she had been in the distance nearer to 
the man than she could ever know. 
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His anger spent, his sharp disappointment 
passed that it was not his wife who had made 
one more splendid sortie to his desolate camp, 
he found himself free to feel and to remem- 
ber that a woman had come to him, a beauti- 
ful woman instinct with every charm to en- 
chant and sway the senses. 

“ Robert,” she whispered. He turned, pale 
and agitated, looking down at her from the 
little distance between their heights. 

“TI haven’t really heard your words; they 
were dreadful, of course, but I can under- 
stand! You have been so horribly wronged, 
so disgracefully condemned wholesale, why 
should you be just to me? People who are 
your inferiors, not worthy to pronounce your 
name even, not of your class, have dared to 
misjudge you.” . « 

In the loneliness of his rooms (where, for 
all who had been his nearest, he might have 
remained alone forever) this voice, the first 
raised for him, dangerously charmed. 

“You forget,” she continued, “a few little 
details. You forget that I sent you from me 
of my own free will that day at the Astoria— 


Ah—don’t—don’t say I am wrong! I have 
never been wrong about you!” 
His anger made some exclamation. She re- 


moved her gloves and he remarked, looking at 
her strong, supple white hands whose contour 
he knew so well, that she had taken off her 
marriage ring. She stood so close to him 
that he was conscious of every movement of 
her eyes and lips, of her breathing—of her, 
in fact, and he rebelled furiously. 

“T have harmed you, without doubt. 
to blame, and I have come to retrieve.” 

“You have come to retrieve?” he repeated, 
in slow measured tones. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “If I have brought 
you this ill, let me mend what I have marred. 
You know loyalty, Robert, better than any 
one in the world. At the first fling of the 
world your wife has left you. Is this your 
idea of love?” 

“Leave the word of wife alone, please,” he 
frowned at her for reply, scarcely vouch- 
safing any word distinct enough to hear. 

“ Yes, yes,” she accepted quickly, “ leave it. 
It doesn’t seem to have meant much to her; 
it meant nothing to me. Was there a moment 
when I wouldn’t have tossed its ban to the 
winds if it hadn’t been for the honor of the 
man I love?” She paused, her face redden- 
ing from neck to brow under the pure fair- 
ness of her skin. 
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“ Robert!” and she forced him to meet her 
mysterious eyes, whose chalices had been 
lifted for his soul to quaff many a time be- 
fore. “All I have made you lose I will give 
back to you in a measure so wonderful that 
you will marvel! 1 am rich—my fortune 
shall make your career. Oh, don’t be chival- 
rous to the point of insulting me!” And she 
fairly shut his lips on his speech. “ What- 
ever church and law has made her, God made 
me as well, and I have loved you loyally, 
solely, in the world.” 

Over him now the sea of feeling she had 
kept back swept its warm subtle flood. “I 
am free,” she went on, “free so late. My 
God! But not too late, for whatever I have 
of youth and power and knowledge of the 
world is yours to use.” 

He did exclaim here, and shook himself 
free from the tangle her words and emotions 
made around the wings of his soul. 

“ Listen,” she was saying. “I have braved 
every scandal, but my imprudence has not 
harmed you. I called myself your wife so 
that that woman downstairs should have no 
suspicions. Of course I am practical in 
what I say, Robert. I will go away now, 
back to America or wherever you like, and 
wait, and wait—until it is time. I know 
you so well, I understand you so perfectly, 
your tastes, your needs, I care so deeply for 
your success, for your brilliant success! Wo- 
men loving less than I have helped to make 
men famous. Oh, listen, listen ” (for Halifax 
was pitilessly leading her toward the door)! 
“ Robert, let them get their divorce, let them 
pursue their stupid way—then come—to— 
me. Robert! Robert!” 

He stared gloomily before him. 

“You appear to be awfully well up on this 
affair,” he said, harshly. “ How do you know 
about it?” 

Trembling with her intense feelings, his 
words fell on her like a blight. She passed 
her hand over her eyes. 

“T have seen Mr. West,” she replied, 
mechanically. “I have read the papers— 
all the world knows Mr. Bagsby’s stand.” 

By this they were in the centre of the 
room. 

“T sailed for England on the same day 
with those ridiculous people,” she said; “ the 
hour I could in decency leave the city, I 
came. It was enough for me to know you 
were poor, more than enough to know you 
were condemned.” And the woman uncon- 
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sciously touched the fatal spring, she awaked 
his sharp remembrance, and his heart ached 
anew. 

This crisis displayed him better than the 
others in the eventful four weeks. He caught 
her by both her arms, the animal in him 
triumphant, his will, his desire, himself for 
the moment riding over humanity, kindness 
to her, and justice even. 

“You love me?” he asked, very low. 

“ Ah!” she breathed, her eyes on his, and 
she feared him—she read there no word of 
good for her. “Ah, why do you need to ask 
me ?”’ 

“ Because you can really prove it.” 

“ Robert !” 

“T have given ten years of my life as best 
I knew to serve a friend, and if I can’t find a 
like service, my life is ruined,” and as he held 
her arms he looked at her directly. “If my 
life’s happiness is ruined, and my wife’s as 
well, you will be the cause.” 

She made a ery of protest. 

“ Yes,” he repeated, “God is witness—” 

She withdrew one arm from him and put it 
from hand to elbow against his chest as 
though for a support, and on it she leaned 
her head. He made no repelling movement; 
not half an hour before she had been in his 
arms. He stood still as stone, and felt her 
shake with weeping. Her hair was against 
his lips; he searcely breathed as for a few 
moments they stood thus. Then she raised 
her face and wiped her tears away. With a 
wonderful change of tone she demanded, 

“ Robert, if a friend such as you have been 
were found, what could be done ?”’ 

“Oh, I searcely know.” Halifax made a 
desperate gesture. “It’s doubtless too late. 
Bagsby’s iron; his mind is poisoned against 
me and you—he believes the worst. If Violet 
tries to rejoin me, she must give up hope of 
ever seeing her father again.” 

Mrs. Belford shrugged scorn. 

“My wife,” said her husband, “is young 
and very good and pure, and she adores her 
father; she believes she has come to a man 
whose life’s full of another woman.” 

The other woman stirred and made a low 
exclamation. : 

“Tt is—it has been,” slowly said Halifax, 
“but I cannot tell her or him the reason— 
even to save my life’s happiness. And more,” 
he went on, “I have decided that unless 
Bagsby can be made to believe in me and to 
respect me, and unless I can show them a 
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clear page—” He made an 
gesture, 

“Oh, what?’ cried the woman. 

“T shall get out of the way of them. 
Please!” he put his hand out sternly. “I 
shall go alone.” His speech was gentler than 
his gesture, and the best of him shone in the 
eyes bent upon her. “ Victoria, you must 
see how I love my wife.” 

Over the ball she had made of her fine 
pocket handkerchief she bent her beautiful 
face, pale now as death. 

“T am a brute,” he said. “ When I allow 
myself to contemplate losing her, I would 
sacrifice my flesh and blood.” 

“Ah, I know,” whispered the woman, “I 
know,” and before her tone he was dumb. 
“Again”—and she hesitated after each 
word as though speech hurt her—“ again, 
this—friend—what could this friend do?” 

Halifax was smitten to his soul. What- 
ever the man might have demanded in the 
face of persistent love, his gallantry refused 
at this point to solicit. Moreover, with 
curious change of sentiment in an instant 
he again scorned that the confidence of his 
wife should be bought by a price. 

He took the hands of the woman, and bent 
toward her with the understanding of long 
sympathy, the substitute for love—its tender- 
ness, not its fire. “ Nothing can be done,” he 
said. “I am mad—mad with grief and 
brutalized with bitterness.” 

She shook her head lightly and became on 
a sudden a remarkable semblance of her old 
self. “ No, no,” she smiled, “I sha’n’t forget; 
on the contrary, I shall be always remem- 
bering. I owe you so very much, Bobby—a 
great deal—it began ten years ago on the 
25th of August. Do you remember?” And 
he crimsoned with the memory. At the 
sudden unfurling of the warm flag waving 
for a past festival, her own bright banners 
flashed, and thus the two paid a moment’s 
tribute to a loyalty of years. With her re- 
gained control returned her remarkable mag- 
netism and charm. Seizing his hand, she 
lifted it to her lips; before she seemed to 
have touched the knob of the door, before 
he could speak to her or stay her, she was 
gone as quickly as she had come. But the 
room was full of her—a frail perfume she 
always used lingered in the air; he knew the 
scent well. A superstitious feeling that he 
should never see her again shot through him. 
He made an exclamation, and as though to 
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recall her took a step forward, paused, for 
without he heard the sharp click of a closing 
carriage-door. Like all those who desire a 
thing with sentiment and repel it with reason, 
he was conscious of a great relief. Going over 
to the window, he listened to the rumble of 
pneumatic tires, the click of the horses’ hoofs, 
and the fading tinkle of a distant bell. 
When dawn came, blending its sickly pallor 
with lights electric and low fire-light, it found 
Halifax at his table bent over the Grimshorn 
report, writing against Fate, for Fame. 


CHAPTER 


EMBERS 


XIX 
REKINDLED 


7 OW late it is growing,” Miss Prangle 
H said to herself, drawing farther into 
the corner of the hansom away from 
the piercing night wind which swept around 
by the entrance of Hardcastle’s chambers. 
“What can Mrs. Halifax be doing?’ She 
looked anxiously into the dark where her 
heroine had disappeared an hour before, and 
wondered whether, in the joy of being to- 
gether, the young husband and wife had for- 
gotten the faithful guardian below. “I 
couldn’t have refused her,” she went on, to 
herself. “ She looked like an angel when she 
came into my room, trembling and so excited 
she could hardly breathe. ‘ Miss Prangle,’ 
she said, ‘I am dreadfully unhappy. Couldn’t 
you help me? I must find my husband. 
Would you go with me? and then she burst 
out erying. I got into my things as fast as I 
could. But it’s cold,” she shivered. “ What 
ean she be doing? She’s an angel. I'd go to 
the ends of the earth to help her.” 

She leaned forward again, searching the 
dimly lighted entrance. Violet was coming— 
she could see the satin of her gown shimmer 
under the dull lamps; she climbed down and 
flew toward her, but the impetuous questions 
that rose to her lips were answered by an evi- 
dent wish on the bride’s part to be silent. 
Mutely the little governess helped her into 
the cab and gave the address, “ Scott’s 
Hotel.” 

When they had driven for a time Violet 
said, in a voice which seemed loath to be 
heard: “ Not Seott’s Hotel—I shall never go 
back there. Tell him to Cambridge Street— 
No. 33.” 

Miss Prangle obeved; her heart was over- 
flowing with pity and tenderness; she could 
no longer quiet it. 
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“Something’s happened.” She put one 
arm around Violet’s shoulder. “ Your 
heart’s just aching, I know. I can’t bear to 
have you suffer so, but I feel perfectly sure 
it’s going to be all right.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” the poor little 
bride asked, shaking her head. “ How can it 
be? Perhaps I shall never see him again.” 
And with this confession she leaned helplessly 
against Prangle; the tears came—tears that 
summoned all her companion’s womanly 
power of consolation. 

“Don’t think about it now,” she comforted. 
“TI don’t know what it is that’s troubling you, 
but everybody loves you, and it is sure to 
come out right.” Prangle in her simple 
woollen dress turned tenderly toward the brill- 
iant flower by her side. “I’ve never been in 
love,” she said, timidly, “but you remember 
what they say about the course of true love.” 

“ According to that saying, mine must be 
very true. Don’t you think it’s terrible.” she 
asked, “for a married woman to try and 
make another married woman unhappy ?” 

Prangle nodded violently. “I don’t believe 
anything could be worse.” 

“ And don’t you think,” she asked, the tears 
coming with this second question and the 
sympathy of her listener, “that Robert will 
understand I didn’t mean it—” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“T can’t live without him—TI shall die,” 
she sobbed. 

Prangle, not being au courant, could only 
murmur incoherent expressions, at the same 
time ministering to the young wife, drawing 
her own rough cape over Violet’s satin gown, 
sheltering her from the wind, and, when they 
reached the lodgings, lifting her like a 
wounded bird back to the old rooms, and 
forcing the bewildered Miss Hiddin to grant 
favors she had not dreamed herself capable 
of at midnight. 

“ Nobody knows we went out?” Violet ask- 
ed. “I don’t want to frighten them, even if 
they have been so wrong.” 

Prangle assured her that the family were 
asleep when they left, and that she would go 
the first thing in the morning to explain. 

“You understand, of course,” Mrs. Hali- 
fax affirmed, “that I am never going back 
to my parents, never.” 

The governess was stationed within calling- 
distance, and over and over during the night 
Violet’s plaintive voice summoned her from 
the end of a nap. “I think my father has 
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made a dreadful mistake—I don’t believe I 
ean ever forgive him. I won’t even go back 
to the hotel; you will have to get my trunks 
to-morrow.” 

Or, again, she would ask pitifully, “ Didn’t 
you say that you felt things would be all 
right?” And Prangle, having taken that 
view from the first, answered faithfully, “ I’m 
just sure it ll come out happily in the end.” 

“Tell me more,” Violet urged, taking her 
hand and kissing it; “tell me you think he 
will forgive me.” Now and then the color 
rushed painfully over her face, she blushed 
with mortification at the remembrance of 
Robert’s indifference, his severity. “ When I 
put my arm about his neck,” she thought, 
“he drew away from me.” 

The following day was one of confusion 
and discussion at Cambridge Street. Violet 
refused to see her parents, she refused to see 
a doctor, Aunt Carrie, Grove, or even a maid. 
She wanted nobody with her but Prangle, 
the distracted Prangle, who flew a messenger 
back and forth from Scott’s Hotel to Cam- 
bridge Street, alternating between respectful 
severity and gentle persuasion with rapidity 
and tact in a situation she felt was the most 
important and romantic she had ever known. 

Violet was listless, she refused to make 
any plans. “I don’t care what I do,” she 
said in response to questions reiterated from 
Seott’s Hotel. “I only know one thing—I 
shall never go back to my father. Unless I 
ean live with my husband I'll live alone. I 
won’t take a cent from my parents. I can 
support myself.” 

To Prangle, who knew the hard realities of 
life, this boast was one to be treated with in- 
dulgence. 

“Of course you are capable of supporting 
yourself,” she assured, “but it may be long 
before you get something to do. Won’t 
you ”—she blushed—“let me give you my 
savings? I don’t need them, and I’d rather 
give them to you than anybody.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” Mrs. Halifax protested. 
“You are the kindest person that ever lived. 
I still have plenty of money my father gave 
me when I was married. That doesn’t count, 
but I won’t take another penny now. You can 
say what you like to them. I won’t see any- 
body, not anybody, unless—oh ”—she flushed— 
“do you think Robert might possibly come?” 

Miss Prangle dared not tell her that Mrs. 
Bagsby, driven almost by force from Cam- 
bridge Street, had spent the day in search of 
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Halifax—she had committed every impetuous 
indiscretion, augmenting the list of women 
eallers who already excited the housekeeper’s 
curiosity at Carlton Chambers, calling at 
Marlborough Club, and almost intruding 
upon a private audience of the Grimshorn 
directors—in vain. 

Bagsby, too, had been manipulating. He 
found himself led into schemes and plots 
which at Bagsbyville a month before he 
would have sneered upon. “ Something’s got 
to be done,” he argued. “ It’s gone long past 
the scandal point. If I don’t get hold of a 
man to talk to I can’t say what I won’t do.” 
He wished heartily for Raikes. “I believe 
I'll cable the boy; he’d know how to straight- 
en affairs out quicker than anybody,” and as 
he walked into the office of the hotel he ran 
across Patterfield West. 

“Why, hello, old man!” he exclaimed, 
slapping West on the shoulder with a coaxing 
youthful slap which signalled distress to the 
younger man. “ You’re the very person I 
was looking for,” he went on irrelevantly. 
“Things are going from bad to worse.” He 
linked his arm affectionately through Patter- 
field’s, and they wandered out together. 

An hour later, as early twilight settled over 
London and Violet ventured from her room 
to the sofa in Miss Hiddin’s dismal parlor, 
assured that the family had been banished for 
the night, the bell rang and a card was 
brought to her. She lifted it from the tray, 
dropped it, and started to speak. Then she 
looked at it again. “Tell Mr. West I will 
see him,” and as the maid went out she moved 
quickly over to the mirror, smoothed her hair, 
straightened the lace on her shoulders, looked 
for approval from the flushed image before 
her, and then turned with her back to the 
fire, where she stood when the door opened 
and West entered. 

He crossed the room with a long step, bow- 
ing over her hand, which he lifted to his lips. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said, very much 
embarrassed, and trying to hide the color in 
her face by leaning over a massive arm-chair 
which she tugged toward the fire. 

“Don’t bother about that,” he urged; “I 
can sit here.” 

“Tt’s so cold, though, isn’t it?” she asked, 
averting her face from his steady gaze. 

“Yes, it is very cold,” West reflected, 
absently. “Great Heavens!” to himself, 
“what a change! How wan she looks, and 
how the added feeling becomes her.” 
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“T was so afraid you would not see me.” 
His voice spoke gratitude. 

“Oh,” she answered lightly, as though she 
had been receiving visits all day, “of course 
I wanted to see you.” She smoothed out the 
ribbon on the front of her gown, and then 
looking up at West with an inspired smile 
which she felt presaged a confidence, 

“Do you like London?” she asked. “ I don’t 
think I like it as well yet as Chicago,” she 
hurried on, nervously. “I haven’t seen much, 
I’ve been so busy—I mean I don’t go out 
much.” 

West let her talk, content to watch the 
curve of her throat above her low collar, the 
sweep of her dark eyes, now timid, now con- 
fiding, the play of her white hands over the 
cushions, the line of her hair on her brow 
and temples. 

“Tt’s a shame to have given her an in- 
stant’s suffering—the man’s a cad.” 


“Are you going to stay long?” Another 
question in the list of formalities. 
“TI don’t know,” he answered. “It de- 


pends—” 

“ On business, of course, I suppose ?” 

“No,” watching her closely, “not on busi- 
ness; it depends. ...on a woman.” 

“Oh!” He noticed her slight scorn and 
was gratified. “A young woman?” she asked, 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, a very young woman.” 

“ And pretty, of course?” 

“More than pretty—radiant! 
scribe her ?” 

“Thank you,” she said, tossing her ribbons 
about. “I can spare you that detail—you are 
probably prejudiced.” : 

West was enchanted at the interest he was 
provoking. He looked sentimentally into the 
fire. “Yes, I am prejudiced, there is no 
doubt of that!” 

“ And where, may I ask, did you meet this 
radiant creature ?” 

“Oh, I met her some time ago—in fact, I 
was engaged to her at one time.” He glanced 
quickly from the fire and found Violet’s eyes 
riveted upon him. She let them drop hastily. 

“Indeed!” she said. “ How little we know 
of people’s lives.” 

“Yes,” West went on, this impersonal 
pleading favoring his eloquence, “a woman 
I loved for years, a child really, for she’s only 
twenty now, but as strong in her influence 
over me as though she had possessed all the 
world’s wisdom.” 


Shall I de- 
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“Do you know her very well?” 

“Yes and no. She was my ideal come to 
life; I knew her as well as one knows one’s 
fondest dream.” 

“Why do you say, I knew her? Don’t you 
know her now?” 

“Tf know her now,” he answered, nodding 
his head; “ but this can’t interest you?” He 
waited. Violet was too proud to confess. 

“Men are all alike!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly. “I don’t believe it’s possible for them 
to really love. Marriage is a mistake—wo- 
men should be free too—it’s horrible to be a 
woman!” The color rose to affirm this out- 
burst, and died away, leaving her pale, her 
eyes sparkling with tears. 

Patterfield leaned forward. 
she was! 


How adorable 
Her angry denunciation of men, 
her tears, the returning languor of her man- 
ner. Could she not read the passionate dec- 
laration trembling on his lips? 

“TI don’t really see,” she said, resting 
against the cushions back of her, “why you 
came to see me to-day. If it was to tell me 
that you are in love with this radiant child 
who has had such a wonderful influence on 
you, it seems to me you chose an unfortunate 
time. Why don’t you make your declara- 
tions to the young woman yourself?” 

“ Because,” smiling, “I don’t dare.” 

“Why this sudden timidity, pray?” 

“The woman I love,” West stated, his 
smile fading away, “is a married woman!” 

“Qh, but,” she said, bitterly, “ that is quite 
the proper thing. The fact of her being mar- 
ried should only simplify your fears. Mar- 
ried women all flirt,” she emphasized, general- 
izing on the one beautiful Victoria, and for- 
getting her precious mother. “If you don’t 
make love to this particular married woman, 
somebody else will—not her husband, you may 
be sure,” and Violet laughed, enjoying her 
own malice. 

West was amazed. What a change from 
the naive Violet Bagsby to this young wife 
already disillusioned, reckless and amused 
at her own worldly counsel, which she mistook 
for a triumph over unhappiness. 

“That’s your advice?” 
asked. 

“By all means. You can’t reform soci- 
ety—it ‘Il distress you if you take it seriously 
—so why not get as much fun out of it as pos- 
sible ?” 

She glanced him over critically from head 
to foot. His clothes were of rough gray serge, 


the young man 
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a touch of warm red in his cravat; his boots, 
his cuffs, his sleeve-links, every detail of his 
get-up was faultless, conventional, but worn 
with a personality which gave even his pock- 
ets charm. 

“T will leave it to you,” he said, returning 
her glance. “ Shall I go back to America and 
say nothing or shall I speak ?” 

“Ton’t hesitate,” Violet exclaimed. Pat- 
terfield’s devotion to some one else so soon 
after his declaration to her added zest to the 
shattering of her ideals. 

It was an invitation—he was not brutal 
enough to accept it of a hostess unawares. 
He rose and made a pretext of looking at 
some photographs on the mantel, and others 
on the table. Violet watched him, her foot 
swinging restlessly. She was doubtful of the 
effect her mood had upon him. Perhaps he 
intended going at once to court his married 
friend. She made some banal observations 
about the photographs. Patterfield walked 
behind the chair where she was sitting, and 
leaned over the high back. She was not sure 
whether he had touched her hair or not. She 
was frightened, her breath came quickly, he 
was so close she dared not move. 

“ Violet,” he said, in a low, passionate voice, 
“TI love you; I have tried to forget you—I 
eannot. I know that you have suffered. I 
must speak. I have followed every step you 
have taken since I came to London. I will 
tell you, I must. I adore you! Let me pro- 
tect you—” 

Violet’s breath came quick and fast; her 
emotion, her-silence, were they not an assent ? 
West leaned over and kissed her hair, mur- 
muring a caress. 

“You mustn’t,” Violet protested, covering 
both hands over her face. “ You mustn’t.” 

Mingled with fear and wonder there was an 
instant of pride consoled. Halifax had re- 
pulsed her, he had put her away from him, 
but here was some one who begged for a touch 
of her hand—a look. 

“You mustn’t,” she murmured, as West 
kneeled by her side and sought to place his 
arm about her. “ You must not.” 

He drew closer to her, she could feel his 
breath on her lips; his embrace was folding 
about her, strong as an eagle’s wings; in an 
instant she could no longer free herself. 

“ Patterfield!” she cried, flinging herself 
from his arms. “ How dreadful! Don’t touch 
me! This is your idea of protecting me. 
How could you think I meant myself when I 
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told you to make love to a married woman? 
Don’t you know that I love my husband? I 
love him better than the whole world put to- 
gether. If he never spoke to me again I 
should still love him. Is this your idea of 
helping me? Oh, poor women! I thought 
you were my friend. I trusted you. Patter- 
field, how could you?” 

She bowed her head and sank on the sofa. 
West, confused and overwhelmed for a mo- 
ment, resumed a manner that had nothing 
tragic in it. 

“T have no excuse,” he said, simply, “ ex- 
cept that I love you so that I hardly know 
what I am doing. I don’t ask forgiveness. I 
meant every word.” 

Violet shook her head without looking up. 

“I might have spared you additional suf- 
fering,” he added, tenderly, “ but I couldn’t 
even do that—I couldn’t see you and not 
speak. I have lost everything. Pity me.” 

“Patterfield,” she murmured, and one 
white hand she held toward him. He took it 
for an instant, and then turned and was gone. 
How ill he had served as Bagsby’s messenger. 
Hiow dark tke lodging’s staircase, how pier- 
cing the night’s wind, how lonely a man 
could be among London’s millions of men. 


CHAPTER XX 
GRIMSHORN MOVES UPWARDS 


HOSE who have followed the history of 

the various financial ventures involv- 

ing wise and foolish in New York, 
Paris, and London, during the nineteenth 
century, will not be slow to recall the famous 
speculation of the Grimshorn mines in Mex- 
ico. After the company had been organized, 
the board of directors formed, and the stock 
put upon the market, when the gigantic ball 
of speculation was well on its roll of success, 
gathering in proportion at every turn, the 
sudden appearance of a_,hidden claim created 
a flaw in the contracts, and this discovery, 
from the moment of its revelation to the 
principals, was certain to render the English 
company’s deeds null and void. The returns, 
greater even than predicted, would be called 
for in gross by the at present unconscious 
owners unless some subtle legal light could 
illumine a way out of the embarrassment. 
Robert Halifax represented the American in- 
terest, and in Mexico, whilst there on a matter 
of slight moment, he had suddenly discovered 
these sinister facts. 
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For six weeks he weighed every detail of the 
matter, followed in secret every thread to the 
end, and when the London gentlemen received 
his report they summoned him forthwith to 
England. The situation on the Stock Ex- 
change was next to desperate. A little time 
before rumor had awakened current distrust, 
causing an alarming drop in the stock, and 
these conditions the Wall Street panic had not 
bettered. 

At this juncture the balancing time was 
past; and unless immediate solution were 
found for the problem im hand, the markets 
were to witness a wreck only equalled by the 
South Sea bubble in London, and a late 
scandal in France. <A _ private conference 
with Sir Foxharroworth, a two days’ close 
consultation of documents and examination 
of papers and reference to English and Amer- 
ican legal volumes, matured the opinions Hali- 
fax had formed in Mexico, and confirmed his 
conclusions. A board meeting was called for 
the Wednesday following his arrival in Lon- 
don. The presence of several distinguished 
men of law was solicited, and the brilliant 
Lord Morr consented to act as referee. 

Whereas nothing definite was known, no 
fear confirmed, the public was ready to take 
a disastrous flight. Grimshorn had as yet 
published no statement, the date for its prom- 
ised appearance had passed, and only the fact 
that some of the largest fortunes in England 
had flowed to Grimshorn, and that the con- 
servatives “held on,” had kept a fatal ca- 
lamity back this long. 

The American’s sanguine view from the 
first impressed the grave gentlemen as “ Yan- 
kee bluff,” as Foxharroworth said, and the re- 
sult of the meeting in January was awaited 
with all to dread and nothing to hope. 

Halifax, tremendously excited, every nerve 
keen, dressed himself by electric light in an 
uncongenial, ill-boding gray atmosphere sup- 
posed to be day. He had written through the 
preceding night, and the time’s supreme im- 
portance had crowded everything for the mo- 
ment out of his mind. On the table close 
to his bed, papers were seattered as though 
hurricane - tossed; law - books were piled on 
every chair and even raised their red-labelled 
backs upward where they were dropped face 
open on the floor. 

A tray with coffee-cups and coffee-pot, and 
a saucer heaped high with cigarette ashes, 
stood amongst the disorder; black coffee and 
constant cigarettes had kept him going until 
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six, then he tumbled into bed and slept three 
hours. He stood at length dressed de rigueur 
for appearance in the city, and into his waist- 
coat pocket he thrust a small note-book full 
of references, although he quite intended to 
speak without consulting its pages. The little 
book was a beautiful object of dark green 
leather on which his initials in twisted gold 
wire stood out round and clear. It was 
Violet’s first gift to him; he pressed his hand 
over it as it lay against his heart; it seemed 
to him now a talisman. He was setting out 
at this moment to meet the crisis of his 
career; all ways had led, hitherto, toward one 
road, and although a wife was his, a lovely 
creature full of a hundred charms to 
strengthen and to solace, he went forth more 
sole, more unspeeded, than if he had been 
unwed. 

He had said to Algernon Hardeastle the 
day before: “I would like to tell everybody 
I know to buy Grimshorn. I can’t, of course, 
promise that to-morrow will dawn; I predict, 
however, that it will. It has dawned for sev- 
eral thousand years! We may run against a 
meteor to-night—but—” 

“ Are you that sure, Bobby ?” 

“Oh, if I had twenty thousand pounds,” he 
groaned, “I would be a millionaire the day 
after the statement.” 

Hardcastle remembered a few scenes in 
Nevada, an incident or two when Halifax had 
pulled him out of holes tight enough to have 
squeezed the life out of him. He was himself 
loaded to the plimsoll with Grimshorn; but he 
took £20,000 and bought all he could (and it 
was flung at him right and left); he bought 
for Halifax in his name, on a margin, and 
hoped for the best! 

Halifax drove to the Building in 
Foxharroworth’s brougham, and alone, for 
which latter fact he was thankful; he sat, 
his arms folded, a little pale, but with de- 
cidedly less emotion than twenty-four hours 
before, when his wife had tempted him to 
cowardice. He entered the Building 
with some men he knew and many he did not 
know. He entered, a man unheard of in Lon- 
don, of mediocre celebrity, certainly ignored 
by the mass. Four hours later he came out 
distinguished for the rest of his life; a mark- 
ed man at thirty; his reputation made in two 
continents; and, though ignorant of the fact, 
owner of several blocks of Grimshorn, which 
stock was only waiting for the impetus his 
clear investigations, his inspired solution, 
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should give, to go on its fortune-making way. 
Halifax did not come out carried on the 
shoulders of his peers; he came out between 
Appleyard and Foxharroworth. The former 
had Robert’s arm; he held it affectionately, 
pressed it, indeed. Appleyard was boyishly 
glad that he could send word to the contract- 
ors to go on with his steam-yacht. 

The news was bulletined on the Exchange 
that Grimshorn would publish its statement 
on a given date. Its probably favorable 
revelations were rumored as freely as the evil 
reports had been; the stock began to move. 
Future millionaires were predicted in certain 
shareholders, and there was a rush for Grims- 
horn. Halifax was pointed out first at the 
clubs, finally in the streets, and although the 
minutes of that famous meeting have never 
been made public, it was known, however, 
pretty generally, that the American lawyer, 
backed and sustained by such lights as Fox- 
harroworth and Lord Morr, had by a brilliant 
scheme floated Grimshorn to the high seas of 
success. 

Once again the newspapers rang with the 
name of Robert Halifax, this time in a differ- 
ent tune. In New York a second company 
was formed; he was offered the secretaryship, 
and when Grimshorn was hard to get Hard- 
castle thought his time was come. 

He found Robert rather dreary, moping 
close in his chambers, almost into the fire- 
place, his pipe out. 

With no preamble the Englishman laid 
down before his friend a packet of registered 
certificates and a heap of bank-notes and gold. 

“You remember your clever little proph- 
ecy?” The visitor spoke rapidly to the 
white - faced, staring Halifax. “ Your ori- 
ginal little prediction about the world’s going 
right along if we didn’t run into a comet, or 
something of that sort, and your allusions at 
the same time to Grimshorn? I took the risk 
for you, old chap. Oh, come, I say—that’s all 
right! You see, you owe me a good bit of 
this” (he took up a heap of notes, laughing 
cheerfully), “a little matter of twenty thou- 
sand—advanced for fourteen days, interest to 
date, if you like, and so forth. Come, my 
dear man—” 

For Halifax gripped him hard. Several of 
the certificates fell to the floor. 

“ You can pay up, I expect, Bobby.” Hard- 
castle, red with pleasure and fumbling with 
embarrassment, bent his tall height to gather 
up the papers. “And you see,” he went on, 


nervously, filling up the time to avoid thanks, 
“you don’t sail up alone in Grimshorn! 
We're all with you, pecking at stars—by 
Jove!” 

After his friend had gone Robert locked 
away the certificates in his strong-box. He 
stood looking round at this hospitable room, 
his heart swelling at the thought of Burden 
and Hardcastle. With hands behind his 
back and head bowed he reviewed the extraor- 
dinary experiences of the past four weeks. 
This nook set apart for the easy life of 
bachelorhood had sheltered him, the newly 
wedded, the greatly tried, the solitary and 
the dearly sought. He had made here the 
slow race through deep midnight, to pale 
dawn, to this high noon. 

He was rich, he was famous; through the 
window-curtains, well drawn back, poured a 
rare flood of winter sunlight. It had triumph- 
ed over traditional fog, and pure and strong 
filled the room, changing the very objects be- 
fore him into gold. He thought with an im- 
mense joy and great relief of his fortune. 
“T will take it all to her,” he said, half aloud. 
“To her. If she will none of it, it is dust for 
fools to play with! And” (he smiled a little 
at this strange phrase) “if she will have me, 
why, even the fame and fortune are only good 
things in so far as they can give her pleasure, 
for she is all. Violet,” said her husband, 
“as the world and riches and fame — and 
love.” He stirred as though he had awaken- 
ed out of a stupor. “ Love,” he said, softly. 
“Have I waited too long?” 


CHAPTER XXI 
VICTORIA BELFORD 


AMDEN G. BAGSBY was revelling in 
the sole possession of the drawing-room 
of his suite at Scott’s Hotel. Mrs. 

Bagsby, Aunt Carrie, Grove, and Miss Pran- 
gle had gone to “do the gal’ry.” In the fire- 
place burned “a tuppenny fire at a pound a 
coal,” as the Capsule King had said when he 
compared his fire bill with the grate’s dimen- 
sions. The red glow, nevertheless, made a 
bright spot in the vast dinginess of the room. 
Bagsby wore the traditional smoking-jacket of 
black quilted silk, his feet displayed a pair of 
elaborate embroidered slippers. He had re- 
moved his waistcoat, and over his spotless 
white shirt, under his jacket, could be seen by 
flashes one more proof of talent and devotion 
—a brilliant pair of hand-worked suspenders. 
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From the centre-table he had removed all the 
“ dew-dabs,” as he called the guide-books, 
photographs, and the few home ornaments 
Mrs. Bagsby had fetched to “cheer up the 
room,” and installed his blotter and ink-stand. 
Crises of emotion, heart-wringings, separa- 
tions, marriage and divorce, might play havoc 
with nerves and wreck calm, but business went 
dully on in Chicago. Bagsby was annoyingly 
behind in his correspondence. He missed 
his secretary, and with a sigh of genuine re- 
lief he put himself before his papers, glad at 
being forced to give all of his mind and none 
of his heart to the affairs at hand. 

The silence was conducive to work, the 
cracking coals and the muffled street noises 
soothed rather than disturbed. He unfolded a 
letter from Raikes and perused its enlivening 
details: “The insurance on the Spooneyville 
plant expiring, ete., 1902, is, I think, insuf- 
ficient since the addition of the new capsule 
silver-coating machine.” And with’ this came 
a knock at the door. To his absent response 
the housemaid appeared. 

“Tf you please, sir, a lady, sir.” 

“Mrs. Bagsby is out.” 
still on his letter. 

“Tt was Mr. Bagsby, m’m; isn’t it, m’m?”’ 
the maid turned to ask the caller, and Bagsby 
sprang to his feet. 

“Yes, it was Mr. Bagsby,” said a woman’s 
voice, and before the gentleman was aware or 
could protest, the speaker entered in the heavy 
drapery of widow’s weeds. 

The host buttoned one frog of his wadded 
silk jacket. “Mrs. Bagsby and Miss Bagsby 
are out,” but the visitor crossed the room 
toward him. . 

“Mr. Bagsby ”—she made a graceful in- 
clination—* please forgive the interruption. 
I am Mrs. Belford of Chicago.” 

3agsby put his letter down; he came out 
from behind the table, thrusting his hands 
into his trousers pockets. Determined to mis- 
take her visit, “ My wife is out,” he repeated 
again. 

“T know,” returned the woman, smiling a 


3agsby’s eyes were 
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little. “I chose my time; I didn’t send up my 
name. I was afraid I wouldn’t be fortunate.” 
She found her advance difficult. Her host 
was immovable and silent, his face a mask. 
“T have bearded the lion,” she thought, 
swiftly, “I shall treat him like a lamb.” 
Therefore, she bent upon Camden Bagsby her 
most charming of smiles. “Mr. Bagsby, I 
want very much to talk to you.” 

“T don’t believe you have got anything to 
say I want to hear.” Under his brows’ shelter 
Bagsby was considering the face of Mrs. 
Amos Belford. Her brows were high and 
clear, the nostrils sensitive, her mouth was 
beautiful, determined. 

“Oh,” she frankly said, “please let me 
prove you are wrong.” 

He lifted a chair by its back, placed it 
opposite the sofa. “ Let’s sit down,” he in- 
vited, shortly, and seated himself in front of 
her. Around her face her crépe veil fell like 
a dense shadow become substance; her hands 
in their gloves of dull black suéde lay motion- 
less in her lap. 

“T believe you mean to be just,” she said, 
“but you are frightfully wrong and cruelly 
mistaken; I don’t think you will refuse me 
the chance of proving this, Mr. Bagsby.” 

“T don’t pretend not to know what you 
mean,” replied her host; “ you have taken me 
by surprise. You want to speak to me in 
Robert Halifax’s behalf.” 

Her face crimsoned under the glow the 
name caused. At this she caught sight of a 
pile of unfurled newspapers on a chair. She 
waved to them and laughed a little. 

“Every one has something to say for Mr. 
Halifax to-day.” 

Bagsby followed the gesture. 

“ My penny streamers would be lost in this 
splendid massing of flags!” 

She drew herself up, although her figure at 
ease even had the bearing of a queen at high 
council. 

“T want to speak to you on your daughter’s 
behalf !” 


fro BE CONTINUED. } 
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ECEMBER really sees the 
winter fashions well estab- 
lished, the eccentric, flam- 


boyant effects all toned down, the 
modified. 


exaggerated styles much 
To the credit of the 
American women be it 
said, a much better show- 
ing of fashions is seen 
now than when the first 
autumn styles made their 
appearance two or three 
months ago. The woman 
who has not yet chosen 
her winter costume has 
now far better opportuni- 
ties to select what is be- 
coming than when, earlier 


in the season, she was 
forced to choose from 
the very new fashions. 


She may not secure what 
are known as the exclu- 
sive models of the early 
season, but she will have 
those same exclu- 
sive models, and, best of 
all, will have seen them 
worn, and can therefore 
tell what amongst them 
is best to diseard, or 
what to take in connec- 
tion with some later de- 
sign. The dreadful ques- 
tions as to the cut of the 
skirt, the shape of the 


seen 





Srat-eKtn JA0KET With wide 
chinchilia collar, the double- 
breasted fronts 
chinchilla ; blouse back ; chin- 
chilla belt and bandon cuff. 


sleeves, and the fashionable ma- 
terials are now fairly well settled 
for three months, so that the 
dressmakers can make up with per- 
fect confidence a smart winter cos- 
tume. Now is the time, also, when 
evening gowns may be _ chosen, 
wraps bought or made, and furs of 
all kinds are in evidence, and de- 
cided as to style. Prices have not 
materially gone down since the au- 
tumn styles first came over; but in 
these days, when the work on each 
and every gown is so remarkable, 
when the materials used are so 
expensive, it is well to face the fact 
that to be dressed in the height of 
fashion means the ex- 
penditure of much mon- 
ey. At the same time a 
woman may be noted for 
the quiet elegance of her 
costume without having 
spent an unreasonable 
sum. Strong lines are 
undoubtedly being drawn 
gradually as to conspicu- 
ous dress. The old-fash- 
ioned word, ladylike, on 
a par with genteel, al- 
though thoroughly mis- 
used of late years, has 
come into use again, espe- 
cially to describe gowns. 

Fur plays an important 


part in all the winter 
gowns. There are the 
smartest of little fur 


coats (too small and too 
smart to be very comfort- 
able for the winter sea- 
son), there are superb 
three-quarter-length coats 
of rare fur, while fur 
trimmings are used on 
both house and _ street 
gowns and on lace waists 
for day and _ evening 


lined with 
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wear. Long-haired furs are not remain in fashion, and are used on 


used for the long coats, but are 
in demand for the short jackets, 
Etons and bolero jackets being made 
of chinchilla, sable, and mink. The 


the handsomest of velvet gowns for 
the street and on the embroidered 
lace gowns for evening wear. Both 
rough and smooth cloths are used, 





long coats are all of broadtail, Per- 
sian lamb, or seal-skin, the last 
however, not being considered as 
smart as the lamb. Astrakhan is 
tremendously popular, and of the 
uncurled, silky variety of skins. It 
is greatly in demand to trim velvet 
costumes, and short and long coats 


—- 


the rough shaggy ones for morning, 
and made short, the smooth cloths 
for afternoon and rather smarter 
wear made long; the camel’s - hair 
and zibeline are used for both pur- 
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trimmed with the heads and tails of 
d the sable or mink, but it is just as 
r smart not to have any trimming on 
them. There are small muffs in the 


3, old-fashioned round shapes, immense 
{ 


lo 

\ | are made of it. It trims the flounces S 
} of the cloth skirts, is used for waist- y) 
coats in cloth jackets, and combines 4 
LL especially well with velvet. Sables 
of priceless value aré used most i 
casually in these days of extrava- pig 

gance, and the favorite neck trim- 

i ming is quite like the old-fashioned \ 
\) pelerine—a pointed cape in the back, ~ 
, , a 

with long flat ends in front. Many 

of the shorter neck-pieces are 5) 

au 


muffs that are in bag-shape, and fan- 

cy muffs made of cloth and velvet 

. and lace and fur, of large size and 

‘\ small—in fact, the muff is a very 

( important adjunct to the decorative 
effect of the winter costumes. 

The fashion of short walking 

y skirts is a boon, but does not seem 

to have met with popular favor 

enough to have been adopted for 

the smarter cloth gowns; these are 


f still long enough to trail consider- 
ably. The sheathlike skirt is much 
\\ modified, and the gored skirt with 


circular side and a little fulness just 
at the back is much more of a fayor- 
ite. There are skirts 
with one, two, or three 
flounces, but the plain 
skirts with tremendous 
flare and trimmed with 
the flat trimmings are made in the 
handsomest materials. Velvet 
bands trim many gowns, while 
stitched bands of silk or satin still 
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Reception oostume of baby lamb and silvery-green velvet; the lower 
blouse and sleeves, belt and skirt, are corded; front has embroidered silk 
dots and braid same color as the russet guipure on the collar. 

















HOLIDAY FASHIONS 


poses. Green continues to be the 
favorite color, and where the entire 

gown is not of green there are touch- 

es of green in the trimming; a great 

f many new shades of the color have ap- 
.) peared, even bright grass green being 
4 used in velvet bows for hats and for 
trimmings on the front of the gown. 
Velvet and velveteen gowns are 
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n—, 
tremendously popular. The velvet 
gowns are beautiful, and are made 
in many different styles. The plain 
circular skirt trimmed with braid 
and an edge of fur, with the prin- 
cesse effect in the back, the upper 
part of the skirt faced with white 
lace, and the short bolero slashed at 
the back to show this white lace in 
the bodice, and trimmed to 
match the skirt with braid 
and fur, is considered one 
of the smartest models of 
the season. However, the 
absolutely plain skirt with 
three - quarter-length coat, 
trimmed with bands of taf- 
feta silk and shawl-shaped 
revers and collar of chin- 
chilla fur, has a quiet ele- 
gance about it that makes it 
a great favorite in the eyes 
of persons who like a quieter 
style of dress. Velvet gowns 
for the evening are trimmed 
with point-lace, or have on 
the velvet some wonderful 
embroidery of mousseline de 
soie and ecolored stones. 
Point -lace— English and 
Irish point and the Vene- 
tian. rose point — is 
used in trimming vel- 
vet gowns, and the 
effect is, as always, 
most beautiful. The 
velveteen street gowns 
are also extremely 
smart, and while 
made something 
on the lines of 
the velvet ones, 
have really 
quite an _ indi- 
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Tra cown of dull green velvet trimmed with black fox and lined with white liberty satin; front and big under-sleeves 
of pale green chiffon ; yoke, cuffs, and insertion near foot, of yellow lace; bolero in silver embroidery, and silver and emerald 


clasp. 
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the smartest of costumes. Mer- 
chants say that the demand for 
black velveteen has been so con- 
stant that it has been almost 
impossible to keep pace. 

The change of fashion in the 
arrangement of the hair from 
high to low has made a differ- 
ence in the collars worn and in 
the trimming around the neck 
of the gown. For evening wo- iN 
men still wear their hair high, y 
with one large rose and leaves, 

a stiff bow or jewelled otna- 
ment at the left side of the ,. 
knot of hair well forward on }\ 
the head. But in the day- . 
time the hair is worn low. 


Srezer cown of dark cloth or wool goods: the 
blouse and upper part of the skirt consist of deep 
tucklike folds. 


viduality of their own. They are 
trimmed with braid, with bands of 
taffeta, or with fur, or are made ab- 
\\  solutely plain, and with fancy but- 
% tons as their only trimming. Lace 
- waists are worn with these gowns, 
+ and the Irish lace is preferred. 
\ Black velveteen is the most fashion- 
able of any color, but dark brown, 


\] - ery in colored silks and gold; bands are arranged 
y blue, and green are also made up in in the same way at the back. 
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AvTUMN sTReET Gown of red serge with embroid- ‘{ 
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HE charmingly dainty and 
T picturesque fashions that have 

prevailed for some years for 
small children’s clothes continue to 
be in style this year, and the little 
people certainly look most attractive 
in their winter garb. The small 
boys have long coats, very mannish 
in cut, and made of dark blue cloth. 
There are, besides, long coats made 
in three box-pleats back and front, 
with a belt slipped through the 
pleats well below the waist. This 
style of coat is made in silk, cloth, 
velvet, or cordu- 
roy in both light 
and dark shades. 
The sleeves are 
of medium size, 
and the whole 
garment is a 
very comfortable 
one. When it is 
made of light 
cloth, tan leather 
leggings go with 
it. Very tiny 
girls’ still re- 
joice in coats 
and bonnets to 
match of benga- 
line, silk, satin, 
cloth, or velvet, 
made with 
straight backs 
and fronts, 
shoulder - capes 
or wide collars 
and big poke 
bonnets trimmed 
with ostrich tips 
or bows of rib- 


bon. The soft 





Larr.e otet.’s Party rrock which may be worn 


and a bunch of 
small flowers, rn’ ~' 
or blue, against the 
hair. There are 
very smart coats 
of cloth with 
which velvet bon- 
nets can be worn, 
or hats and bon- 
nets of felt, which are now to be had 
in very good shapes. Older girls 
wear coats of medium length, or long 
ones, with felt or beaver hats with 
a small crown, around which is a 
band of ribbon 
or silk tied at 
the back in a 
bow, and with 
long ends that 
fall down over 
the hair. Quite 
young girls wear 
the Alpine hat 
in light felt with 
pompon in 
front, but these 
hats should be 
trimmed always 
most simply. 
For boys this 
year, as soon as 
they are old 
enough to dis- 
eard kilt suits, 
are full knicker- 
bockers and Rus- 
sian blouses or 
sailor’ suits. 
When they have 
outgrown this 
style, they go 
into the short 
cheviot trousers 


re with or without a guimpe; white liberty silk made = 
shirrings of lace over pink, and edged with tiny pink roses connect- and double 


inside the brim, ea by rows of pale blue velvet ribbon. 
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Cur»’s movrnine press of black wool with belt 
of the eame; pleated ruffle of surah on collar and 
cuffs; yoke and tie of crépe. 


coats, and a light tan coat made on 
the lines of a man’s covert-coat and 
of that material, or one of the very 
good imitations, is worn by both 
boys and girls. Ready-made clothes 
for boys and girls now are surpris- 
ingly good, and save many a weary 
hour of sewing, but unfortunate- 
ly a mistake is being made in 
trimming these clothes too much. 
The girls’ school dresses are made 
with elaborate trimmings of’ silk, 
velvet, and gold buttons. It is best 
to choose a simpler style, as, oddly 
enough, while a little child looks 
well and picturesque in much- 
trimmed clothing, a school-girl to 
look well must be most simply 
dressed. 

Thin materials, like liberty silk 
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and liberty mull, are very much in 
favor for party dresses for girls. 
The accordion-pleated skirt in cir- 
cular shape is used for a girl from 
six to sixteen years of age. The 
waist is also accordion-pleated, made 
to wear with a guimpe, or with a 
yoke effect, with bertha of lace, and 
with black sash, a touch of black 
being considered very smart on a 
girl’s gown. Velveteen and cordu- 
roy and the smooth plain cloths are 
used for street gowns for girls quite 





Cutip’s ooat of moss-green velvet with chinchilla 
and écru Jace; yoke and front of cloth matching 
shade of lace Green velvet bonnet faced with 
shirred green chiffon. 
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of lace and a black silk tie with 
Jong ends at the throat. 
Long - waisted frocks for small 
girls continue to be the correct style; 
quantities of the finest tucks form 
the waist of the frocks, which are 
finished with wide flaring skirt \ 
trimmed with lace-edged or em- \ 
broidered ruffles. Guimpe waists . 
are always the most becoming, and ) 
the full ruffles of lace and embroid- f 
ery around the shoulders frame the 
face most charmingly. White should 
be the color above all for children. 




























Boy's #a1LoR suit. with 
straight short tronsers in the 
| 


{ new fashion; blouse of white 
( flannel with bine collar. 
g 


as much as for 

( older women. 
| The skirts have 
b a good flare, 
J and the jackets 
% are of medium 
length. There 

( are long coats 
) of velvet or 
of black satin 

fh for wraps, and 
Y black velvet 
, coats are also 
.( worn for the 
Y, street. These 
y are made 
either without 

any trimming, Wreter onat for little girl; red cloth with tiny bolero turned back on itself 

or have revers to forma collar; trimming of narrow bands of Persian lamb, \ 
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ITH the close-fitting skirts 
\W and the revival of the tight- 

fitting 
waists, fashions in 
lingerie must needs 
vary somewhat, al- 
though there is seen 
less change in this 
department of wo- 
man’s dress than in 
any other from year 
to year. Women 
wear now much 
thinner materials in 
lingerie than in the 
past; fine batiste, 
sheer linens, and 
cambrics have quite 
taken the place of 
the heavy muslin 
underwear. The old 
style had the ad- 
vantage of giving 
more warmth and 
surviving more 
careless laundering, 
but the new makes 
the figure slimmer. 
Women who buy 
fashionable lingerie 
must feel that they 


SErRi set 


Corset-oover and skirt with tucks in 
groups; attached flounce tucked at top; 
Valenciennes lace bands and ruche. 
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can afford to pay for.very careful 
laundry-work; often, in fact, these 
fine garments are sent to the cleaner’s 
to be freshened—a process not to be, 
however, rashly recommended. The 
finest of lace and hand-work orna- 
ment the more expensive articles of 
lingerie. There are medallions and 
all sorts of designs of real lace in- 
serted into the chemises, petticoats, 
and, in fact, all the garments that go 
to make up a thorough outfit. The 
lace is sewed on to the fabric with 
the daintiest of stitches, and the 
material is cut away underneath. 
There are wonderful patterns and 
extraordinarily fine 
execution in the 
embroidery on the 
material itself. 
Very few bands and 
ruffles of embroid- 
ery are seen, and 
the narrow lace 
edging — real lace, 
if possible—is pre- 
ferred to the wider 
and coarser makes. 

Beading through 
which ribbons are 
run, and which is 
sold by the yard, is 
not used on the 
finest lingerie, but 
button-holes, square 
and round, to serve 
the purpose, are cut 
into the material 
itself. This, again, 
admits of the finest 
kind of hand-work. 
Indeed, it may be 
questioned if in the 
past there ever was 
a time when beau- 
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tiful hand - work 


demand as at 
ment. 


Petticoats fit very smoothly and 
closely around the hips, but some of 
the very newest have a little fulness 
just at the back, a row—or, rather, 
three or four rows—of fine gathers, 
or two or three inverted box-pleats, 
which do not in any way interfere 
with the sheathlike effect, and yet 
permit enough fulness being added 
to hold the skirt out a little from the 
figure—a most desirable addition in 
these days of many exaggeratedly 
tight-fitting dress skirts. 


ticoats open at 
the side, are cir- 
cular in shape, 
and have one or 
more flounces, or 
one deep flounce 
with many ruf- 
fles. It is the 
fad of the mo- 
ment to have 
different silk 
flounces that can 
be buttoned on 
to the upper 
part of some one 
silk skirt, and in 
this way it is 
possible to keep 
the fresh, dainty 


appearance that 
is so requisite 
to being well 


dressed and so 
difficult to at- 
tain with the 


length of most of 
the dress skirts. 

The work and 
the — materials 


was as much in 
the present mo- 


PARISIAN LINGERIE 


ly extravagant. 


These pet- medallion and 





COMBINATION OORSET-OOVER AND SKIRT made in 
Paris for a smart trousseau; medallions of lace 
joined to the nainsook by fine beading. 


used in the petticoats are ridiculous- 
Real lace 


flower 


in the 
designs al- 
ready spoken of, 
velvet ribbon, 
entre - deux of 
lace, and lace 
edging, yards 
and yards of 
narrow ribbon 
tied in bows 
and rosettes are 
considered not 
in the least too 
much on a petti- 
coat to be worn 
with an evening 
gown. Fortu- 
nately, for street 
gowns the plain- 
er petticoats 
are still per- 
mitted. 

The corset- 
cover and short 
petticoat, fitted 
carefully, and 
joined with bead- 
ing at the waist- 
line, is growing 
in favor all the 
time. 
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New FANOY TAFFETA AND SATIN PeTTIOOATS With trimmings of lace, monsseline and satin ribbons ; ap- 
pliqué figures of lace and plissé ruffles, double and triple, to give necessary flare around foot of skirts. 
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OUSE gowns and tea gowns 

are most important now in 

every well-appointed outfit, 
and are, in fact, quite as expensive 
as any costume included in the 
trousseau. It has long been ac- 
knowledged that a woman who wants 
to appear well dressed and has a 
limited income to spend on dress 
will spend it to the most advantage 
if she has a handsome street gown 
and a handsome house gown. Un- 
fortunately in these days one street 
gown and one house gown are not 
sufficient for the average woman, 
but if one of each is bought at some 
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Baox view OF Housk Gown, showing it with Inlet 
band of écrn lace over a darker shade than the gown ; 
fichn and under-sleeves of white with black velvet. 
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smart establishment, the chinks may 
be filled in with rather inferior 
gowns. For the moment a house 
gown costs even more than a street 
gown, for most superb materials are 
used as trimmings. Real lace is 
always a costly purchase, and now 
when that lace is taken and the em- 
broidery upon it is done first on 
crépon or silk, and then transferred 
to the lace, and in the centre of 
every flower or square, as the case 
may be, is sewed a jewel, real or 
imitation, it is not surprising that 
the price is high. Empire and prin- 
cesse effects predominate in all 





Front view OF uouse Gown of beige voile with 
pastilles of white taffeta outlined with fine beige 
silk cord; flower design in beige taffeta. 
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Moxnine Gown of pink wool crépon with tucks on bodice 
and forming yoke to skirt; cream guipure insertion; bow 


and ends of pink ribbon 


house gowns, whether 
made of cheap or ex- 
pensive materials, and 
the lining of all the 
handsome gowns is of 
silk or satin, made to 
fit close to the figure. 
An embroidered batiste 
gown is made to hang 
loose from the shoul- 
ders, and has a fichu 
edged with lace. It 
crosses to the left side, 
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where it is fastened with a rosette 
of stiff ribbon, looking much like 
the rosettes that were used years ago 
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on the horses’ harness. 


Reorrtion Gown suitable for middle-aged woman; postilion-back > 
jacket of black taffeta edged with black and silver cord ; collar has 
heavy embroidery in silver; vest, collar, and cuffs of white taffeta. si 
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very simple model, which is made 



















This is a 
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in lace, mousseline de soie, and and house gowns have all immense 
crépe de Chine, as well as in the sleeves that droop from the shoul- , 

batiste. Another gown of pale pink der in balloon effect to the wrist. 
mousseline de’ 
3 sole is in ac- 
cordion pleats 
cut on the same 
Empire style, 
but has broad 
bands of _rib- 
bon that  ap- 
* parently start 
from the point- 
ed belt in front, 
and go under 
* the arms to the 
back between 
the shoulders, 
; where there is a_ butterfly 
iy bow with long ends. The 
| front of this gown is of 
mousseline de soie, on which 
are sewed tiny  ruchings 
edged with lace, which form 
a rosette effect. Down the 
centre of the back is a broad 
piece of lace, shaped so that 
it is narrow at the shoul- 
ders and gradually widens 
out at the foot. The same 
trimming goes down at 
either side of the embroid- 
ered front. Instead of the 
fichu, such as is on the ba- 
tiste gown, there is a queer, 
old-fashioned cape _ effect 
made of shirred blue chiffon, 
which lies close 
against the 
shoulders, and 
has pointed 
fronts—in fact, 
. it is quite like 
» the pointed sa- 
ble and mink 
capes that were 
worn by our 
o> grandmothers. 





























BLaok TAFFETA Gown With yoke and plain part of skirt covered with rows ° 
: of stitching; white tulle scarf with rosette; revers on waist and collar of 
The tea ZOwWNS embroidered white taffeta; tulle under-sleeves with taffeta bands. ° 
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VENING gowns are ex- 

E ceedingly elaborate this 
season, with a strong lean- 

ing toward the picturesque. In 


fact, this leaning is too strong for 
{ most people to follow without great 
care, for there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than to adopt a picturesque 
°, style of dress without sufficient 
means to carry it out. The Empire 
- styles are making a strong fight for 
p supremacy, and certainly many 
beautiful gowns on that order have 
been turned out. The way in which 
the gowns fall in lines from the 
shoulders to the hem—if hem there 
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6} Eventne Gown of shaped bands of white taffeta and russet Cluny lace over 
raffies of white mousseline over pink with headings shirred over pink 


pink ; 
° ribbon. 
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is—with the ex- 
aggeratedly long 
trained skirts, is 
very graceful. But 
these same long 
lines, when the 


skirt is not proper- 
ly curved in at the 
side seams, have 
no style whatever, 
unless the wearer 
of the gown be 
endowed by na- 
ture with a mar- 
vellous -figure, a 
fine carriage, and superbly modelled 
shoulders. Mere- 
ly to-take straight 
yards of heavy 
or thin material, 
as the case may 
be, and hang it 
from the low-cut 
waist of an even- 
ing gown, does 
not insure that 
gown being in 
the least smart, 
even when the 
material is of 
the richest. One 
gown that is 
very popular, and 
is one of the 
most expensive 
models of the 
season, is made 
of crépe de 
Chine in pale 
pink—a_trans- 
parent crépe de 
Chine—put over 
a. white satin 
princesse lining. 
The waist itself 
is cut very low 
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off the shoulders, and handsome brocades, satins, and em- 2 
in a point in the back. broidered velvets for evening wear, » 
The crépe de Chine the velvets with lace insertion and . 


falls from that point, medallions; but the smartest gowns 
or rather, from the top are of transparent materials. Lace 4 
of the waist, tothe hem —preferably Chantilly—in black (} 
of the skirt, the skirt over white or some light color, and 
being certainly two with the most wonderful embroidery 
and a half yards long, on the lace, makes one of the favor- 
in an unbroken line ite models of the year. The pattern ° 
until it meets a suc- of the lace is a very fine one, so there 
cession of ruffles of is nothing heavy-looking about the 
chiffon edged with a gown. On this lace are sewed bands 
curious gray lace. The of black satin or taffeta silk, and at 
gown is curved in, regular intervals on the silk bands J 
and yet 
seems to 
hang straight down. In 
front there is a wide stole of 
the gray lace embroidered in 
gray pearls. A belt start- 
o ing from the front passes 
underneath this stole, goes 
up under the arm to just 
where the point of the waist 
. ends at the shoulders, and 
there the ribbon is tied in 
y a wide butterfly bow, fast- 
, ened with a_ rhinestone 
buckle, and the ends of the 
ribbon—a finger in width— 
fall to the hem of the skirt. 
Over the top of the shoul- 
ig, ders, and the front of the 
) waist, and in little short 
&, caps, is a bolero of grayish 
lace, which lies flat against 
the skin. This costume is 
intended for an evening 
P gown, and yet is decidedly 
on the lines of a wrapper or 
tea gown. It is a very good 





_ instance of the eccentricity fi 
€\ of the present fashions for 

pay) evening Evenine OLoaK of the new donble-cape shape; almond-green 

of ” velvet embroidered in biack chenille and gold and rhinestones; o9 


There are some very lined with baby lamb; cream lace fichu around the shoulders. 
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Eventne ooat adapted from a court mantle; black velvet, 
lined with white satin; heavy silver embroideries and cord and 
tassel 


are oblong squares of 
heavy embroidery in cut 
jet of the most remark- 
able workmanship. The 
waist is cut low, and 

made with one of the 
medallions to almost 
cover the back; in front 
are strips of jet, and a jet 
band around the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves are 
very small, and of lace 
and jet, the effect being 
of a very short-waisted 
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dress—the Empire style again, 
in the most modified treatment. 

The wraps are almost with- 
out exception in coat shape, 
but such very large, loose coats 
as to make it possible to wear 
them over gowns of the thin- 
nest materials. 





Evenine Gown of moss-green taffeta for skirt and bow on bodice; 
waist of black point d’esprit over green chiffon plissé; bolero of squares 
of black lace with outline of velvet ribbon. 








MART fancy waists 
in demand to wear with the 
coats and skirts so necessary 
\) to one’s comfort. For day wear— 

that is, for morning wear with cloth 
costumes—there is quite a variety 
in taffeta waists, the newest taffetas 
being changeable ones, trimmed 
with narrow lines of black velvet. 
There is a curious’ green -red 
changeable taffeta of very soft, pli- 

able weave that is very good, and 
) looks 


are much 





oO 


well with black velvet and 

white lace trimmings. The tucked 

and pleated waists are the favorite 

¥ ones; the pleats medium-sized box- 
pleats, no trimming in the back, 


~~ Oa {-—- 
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nat el 


Biovuse of tan-color liberty satin with design 
in white; collar, yoke, and cuffs of tucked white 






and in front a round yoke or pleats 
with the lines of velvet. These 
waists, as a rule, are in dark colors, 
but some of the lighter taffetas are 
used, and the rather heavier silks 
with a cord like those formerly 
known as grosgrains. There is a 
shade cf pinkish blue that is very 
good in this silk; oddly enough, it 
is trimmed with a very light blue 
velvet ribbon. There are many reg- 
ular shirt-waists in flannel, silk, 
corduroy, and velveteen, made in the 
very plainest fashion, but they are 
not what can be called very smart, 
and are only possible with rainy- 
day gowns, or for market, or some 





Stwer« siovuse of plain-color flannel with bands 





of black satin and tiny gilt buttons as trimming; 
yoke of Persian-pattern panne velvet showing where 
revers turns away. 


taffeta edged with fold of tan cloth stitched with 
white; cloth ekirt to match folds on waist. 
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Tarrera siovuse with yoke and 
oa bands of colored silk and gould 
\ embroidery: black satin ribbon 
: band tied in a bow. 


such purpose. 

vf They, too, are 
worn with some- 
thing fancy in 
Ir the way of stock 
yp or belt, as though 
° to give the effect 

of nothing being 
tailor-made, in 
the old  under- 
° standing of the 
° word, this year. 

Chiffon has been 
revived again as a 
~~ very favorite ma- 
~ terial for smart 
° waists, and a 
dainty style is to 
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have the waist of the same color as 
the skirt and coat, but of a different 
material. A gray cloth gown has 
with it a gray chiffon waist exactly 
the shade of the cloth. This is 
made in rows of shirring, and be- 
tween the shirrings are lines of 
Irish-point lace; the same fashion 
is repeated in the sleeves, and there 
is nothing else on the waist but 
these lines of shirring and the lines 
of lace. The lace waists are quite 
as fashionable as ever, with the 
preference for those made of Irish 
point. They are simple in design, 
with velvet ribbon trimming. 


Youne etei's sover aown of figured liberty crépe in which are shades of dull 
pink; four bands on skirt and quadruple revers in four shades of dull pink 
taffeta; waist laced with black velvet ribbon over white. 
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CHRISTMAS dinner 
table dressed with hol- 
ly—decidedly the idea 
is not novel; yet in all 
the range of decorations 
where can you find any- 
thing else half so appro- 





priate as this same 
green? One may have 
roses and lilies any day in the year, but 


holly only once. By all means decide to 
have it, if you would have your table look 
as it should by all the laws of historic good 
cheer. 

But what is there for those who cannot get 
holly? Well, the next best thing is to get 
some glossy leaves, such as laurel, and use 
them with sedrlet carnations. Or if you wish 
a very elaborate decoration, a low, gilded 
basket of poinsettias 
is always beautiful. 


hy Josey hine Grenier 





fashioned épergne, 
with a low bowl in 
the centre and spreading branches. If so, 
you have the most fashionable thing possible 
just now. Fill the bowl with long sprays of 
holly, or with the carnations if you have no 
holly, and put red candles in the branches, 
with pretty shades. An artist has designed 
two sorts, which are both new this year, one 
made of soft, dull red paper decorated with 
artificial holly leaves and berries, which stand 
out prettily from the red background; the 
other made of thin white over thin red paper, 
the outer layer painted with holly, and round 
holes cut out where the berries come. The 
light given is very soft, and the berries stand 
out like rubies. 

All this shining red and green will reflect 
beautifully in the mirror; if you wish the 
table more brilliant 
still, use single sticks 





But have holly in 
preference to either, 
if you possibly can 
get it. 

Lay the table with 
an eye to brilliance. 
If you have an open- 


work cloth, put it 
over scarlet sateen. 
If not, use a very 
large embroidered 
centre-piece like the 
one in the illustra- 
tion, which has the 
leaves and berries in 
high relief, with a 


very beautiful effect. 
On it place a flat 
mirror, round if your 
table is round, other- 
wise oblong, with a 
wreath of holly 
around its edge. 
Then look in the very 
back of your china- 








also, but do _ not 
make the mistake of 
turning the gas 


high, for gas-light is 
fatal to an attractive 
table. This épergne 
may be copied by an 
ingenious woman, 
with a low bowl and 
four candles in low 
sticks. There are 
some very odd and 
pretty place - cards 
this year, which are 
intended to serve as 
souvenirs of the day; 
these are oblong 
pieces of card-board 
decorated both in 
colors and in - pen 
and ink, with a 
chime of Christmas 
bells, a spray or two 
of holly, and some 
quotation, delight- 








closet and see if you 
do not own an old- 


A LITTLE GERMAN CHRISTMAS TREE. 


fully unhackneyed. 
The one in the illus- 
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tration, which is purposely made to look like 
a Christmas card, bears the words from 
“Henry V.”, 


“ This day shall change all griefs and quarrels 
into love.” 


If you would have a Christmas present 
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into 
love 











CHRISTMAS GUEST CARD. 


which will be always beautiful and full of 
sentiment, persuade some one to give you 
a set of place plates decorated with holly. 
There are such beautiful ones to be had as 
to tempt the most economical; the prettiest 
of all have a cloudy background of delicate 
green, with which the leaves and berries 
blend, as is impossible when the plates are a 
clear white. A table set with these, with the 
centre-piece and mass of holly, and the red 
candles and holly shades, will be lovely. 

Of course there will be a number of small 
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BURNING PLUM PUDDING. 

dishes scattered about with salted almonds, 
candied cherries, and red bonbons, as well as 
olives and other good things, but there is a 
pretty Christmas fancy for dishes of gilded 
nuts, especially English walnuts; if you have 
one or more of the old-fashioned open-work 
silver dishes like those which, lined with col- 
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ored glass, are used for salt, you may have 
them gilded without much expense, and you 
will find them most decorative heaped with 
gilded nuts, the flavor of which will not be 
impaired by their glittering coats. 

As to the menu, be firm on one point, if 
you would have your dinner successful, that 
you will not seek for novelties. French 
dishes are all very well in their place, but 
on Christmas day they are impertinent. 
Have something with a real Christmas flavor, 
something which will keep in mind the tradi- 
tions of the day, such as turkey, or goose, or 
ducks, even if more elaborate dishes are 

















EPERGNE FILLED WITH HOLLY. 
served in addition. Here is an eight-course 
dinner which is not over-elaborate: 
MENU. 
Oysters; radishes; celery. 
Clear soup; crofitons. 
Boiled salmon, sauce mayonnaise; dressed 
cucumbers. 
Game (or chicken) pie. 
toast turkey; creamed chestnuts; sweet-pota- 
toes; pease in cases; cranberries. 
Grape-fruit salad; cheese-straws. 
Frozen plum pudding; cakes. 
Coffee; nuts and raisins. 
Pass horseradish and red pepper or pap- 
rika with the oysters, as well as crackers. 
Haye the salmon laid on a napkin on the fish- 
“fatter, and pile small potato balls around it. 
The cucumbers may be put in dishes by the 
side of the plate, as there is a fish sauce, and 
a delicious one, with the salmon. A cupful 
of mayonnaise is made, and a heaping tea- 
spoonful of horseradish is stirred in and the 
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whole heated by stand- = 
ing- the saucepan con- 
taining it in a larger 
one filled with boiling 
water. 

As to the pie—a 
genuine Christmas dish 
—it may be made of 
partridge, of pigeons, or 
of chicken. In any 
case, the meat should 
be removed in large 
pieces from the bones 
before it is mixed with 
gravy and put in. the 

















erust. If chicken is 

used, a cupful of oys- 

ters may be added, to 

its advantage. If one wishes to make this 
course elaborate, the pie may be in one of 
the paste cases which have removable covers, 
with a well-moulded head of a bird on top; 
these may be had of the caterer, or they may 
be found in the better class of delicatessen 
shops. 

There is really an art in stuffing a turkey; 
venerally speaking, stuffing is very poor. If, 
however, one will toss the seasoned bread 
@umbs in a hot, buttered frying-pan until 
they are crisp and brown, and then add oys- 
ters, omitting all the sage and savory and 
thyme usually used, putting in only a bit of 
onion with salt and pepper, the result will 
be more than satisfactory. Of course if 
there has been a chicken pie with oysters 
just before this, the 
stufting should be of 
plain crumbs; and 
they are quite good 
by. themselves. 

The chestnuts of- 
fered with this 
course are prepared 
by cooking the Ital- 
ian ones until the 
shells may be re- 
moved; then the 
nuts are stewed un- 
til tender in a rich 
cream sauce. 

After this solid 
course a grape-fruit 
salad will be refresh- 
ing. Cut the fruit 
in halves and re- 
move the pulp in 

VoL. XXXV.—54 





CHRISTMAS GAME PIE. 


large bits with a teaspoon. Then take out the 
fibres, and cut the edges into scallops or points 
with a pair of scissors and refill with fruit, 
piling it lightly. Pour a French dressing 
over it, made with lemon juice, not vinegar. 
Cheese-straws and olives may be passed with 
this salad. 

The menu suggests a frozen plum pudding, 
as many persons think a hot one too solid, 
and the two taste quite alike. A rich sweet 
chocolate cream is first made, and while it 
is hot plenty of cinnamon and cloves is 
added; then it is cooled and half froz-n, 
when a cup of chopped raisins, a cup of cur- 
rants, a cup of citron or orange peel, and a 
small glass of brandy or wine are stirred 
in. The whole must stand two hours to 
ripen, and is served 
in a bed of whipped 
cream, 

A second menu 
differs from the 
preceding one, but 
keeps turkey as the 
main dish: 


Grape-fruit. 
Creamed scallops in 
ramekins. 
Asparagus. 
Boiled turkey with 
oyster sauce; cauli- 
flower au gratin; po- 
tatoes; spiced peaches. 
Cranberry sherbet. 
Quail or squab with 
dressed lettuce. 
Burning plum pudding. 
Roquefort cheese; 
water crackers. 


CENTRE-PIECE EMBROIDERED IN HOLLY. Coffee. 
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The tish course 
is purposely 


made alight 
one, as the rest of the 
dinner is’ substantial. 


The seallops are scalded 
and cut in bits and quick- 

creamed, as long cooking toughens them. 
Lobster Newburg may be substituted for this, 
or any light creamed fish, if scallops are un- 
attainable. The next course, hot asparagus— 
canned, of course—with a sauce, may be 
omitted if the menu is too long. Next comes 
boiled turkey, more delicate than the roasted 
fowl, yet seldom seen on our tables; with oys- 
ter sauce and spiced peaches it is perfect. 
The cranberry sher 
bet is exceedingly 
pretty, especially if 
it is served 
glasses, with a spray 
of holly on _ each 
plate. It is simply 
made: the berries are 
stewed as usual, but 
with rather more wa- 
ter, and the juice of 
a lemon. When done 
the sugar is added 
and the whole boiled 
for a moment; then 


in clear 


it is strained and 
frozen. 
To the quail or 


equab which forms the game course add 
French fried potatoes, no larger than a knit- 
ting-needle, crisp and brown, as a bed for the 
birds, and pass currant jelly and dressed let- 
tuce with them. 

Plum pudding is considered difficult to 
make by some timid housekeepers, but it is 
very easy if one has a practical recipe. 
Here is a famous old one: 

Mix one cup of flour with three-quarters 
of a pound of soft bread crumbs, half a cup 
of sugar, one pound of shredded suet, two 
cups of seeded raisins, two cups of currants, 
one cup candied orange peel or citron, one 
small teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, and salt, and last five beaten eggs 
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GILDED BASKET AND WALNUTS. 


BAZAR 


PIED te 


and a small cup of brandy. Put in a but- 
tered mould and steam eight hours. When 
it is sent to the table put it on a round plat- 
ter, and put six or more lumps of sugar 
around it, and a little paper cone in the top, 
both concealed by holly. Then turn brandy 
over the whole and light. The sugar and 
the contents of the cone will keep the pudding 
alight. Serve a.foamy sauce with this. 

If both these dinners are too elaborate for 
some small family, here is one that is sim- 
pler: 

Oyster soup; celery. 
Boiled cod with lobster sauce. 

Roast goose; apple-sauce croquettes; baked 
onions; cranberries; mashed potato. 
Lettuce or orange salad; wafers; olives. 

Mince pie; cheese. 
Neapolitan ice-cream; 

cakes. 

Coffee; nuts and 

raisins. 


Decorate the table 
with a German 
Christmas tree, one 
of the toy ones, and 
pile around its foot 
a quantity of pres- 
ents tied up with red 
ribbons; these should 
be only what a col- 
lege man would call 
“ grinds ” — perhaps 
a tiny tin piano for 
a would-be perform- 
er, a lantern for the one the points of whose 
jokes are difficult to see, a plaid paper golf 
bag for the enthusiastic player, and so on, 
each with a rhyme or quotation. If one 
considers a goose a somewhat undignified 
bird, ducks may be exchanged for it, 
either the domestic fowl or the more ex- 
pensive canvas-back or red-head. Fried 
celéry is very good with duck, the crispest 
pieces dropped in batter and then cooked in 
deep fat; but the apple-sauce croquettes 
should not be omitted, even with this. For 
this informal dinner there is a very good and 
innocuous drink to serve with the heavy 
course—sweet cider, spiced and sugared to 
taste, cooked ten minutes and served hot. 








ITH the approach of the Christmas 
\W holidays each year comes anew the 
perplexing question of a choice of 
gifts. Resolutions made the 26th of Decem- 
ber, that a list will be kept 6f friends’ known 
wishes, or at least tastes; that the accumula- 
tion of gifts will be begun in January, with 
every sort of forehandedness and relief from 
the final agonizing whirl — these plans, as 
we all know, are idle and futile, for they are 
never carried out. It is not until the autumn 
routine is well established and winter hap- 
penings close upon us that Christmas pres- 
ents are thought of seriously, and even then 
only by the systematic few. The real fever 
touches us about the 1st of December, reach- 
ing its climax when the last week before 
Christmas dawns. It is then that we are in 
the throes of the genuine Christmas frenzy, 
which leaves us usually, when the day is fair- 
ly over, physical wrecks, with shattered 
nerves, hopelessly bewildered faculties, and— 
not least of all—empty purses. It is with 
the hope of preventing, or at least miti- 
gating, some of these disastrous conse- 
quences that this article has been prepared. 
One young woman 
announced last winter 
that her solution of 
the Christmas shopping 
problem, so far as 
finances were concerned, 
was to make a list of 
presents to be given, 
setting down a certain 
amount to be expended 
against each name—the 
total of these amounts 
to correspond with the 
sum she had set aside 
to devote to the pur- 
pose. Then with this 
list in her hand, she 
made her’ shopping 
round, selecting in ev- 
ery case a gift that cost 
just one-half of the 
priee allowed for it. 


EMBROIDERED 






She found the 
plan very suc- 
cessful in the 
way of keep- 
ing her expenditures within bounds, and leav- 
ing the surplus for the eleventh-hour emer- 
gencies that the festival is sure to bring. 
The suggestion is given for what it is 
worth. 

A better plan would seem to be a little 
study, in the quiet of one’s own home, of 
things one would like to buy or make for 
friends, a day or two given up to a round of 
the shops to see how possibilities compare 
with expectations, with afterward a readjust- 
ment of the list on the basis of knowledge 
acquired. The preliminary Christmas shop- 
ping is purely a campaign of education, which 
equals in value, if it does not exceed, the 
purchasing trip. 

The easiest presents to select are those for 
women, which include young girls out of 
childhood on to grandmammas, where the 
choice grows rather more difficult. House- 
keepers will welcome almost any contribution 
to their store. A pretty piece of china, as 





SATIN TEA SCREEN. 











THEATRE BAGS AND HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


table ware or bric-a-brac, a bit of new silver, 
of which all the silversmiths offer many sug- 
gestive novelties, anything in household lin- 
ens, a rug, a screen, a picture, and so on in- 
definitely. Put the money you will pay in a 
small good thing rather than a large article 
of inferior quality. -Six dinner napkins of 
fine linen, embroidered in a centre medallion 
that is outlined in the napkin for the purpose, 
makes a beautiful gift to any young house- 
keeper, and is much more prized than a dozen 
of less good quality. So, if towels are given, 
let it be a pair, or even one, of great beauty 
and fineness, rather than more of an inferior 
grade. A Christmas gift, as often as pos- 
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sible, should supply 
some bit of luxury that 
the recipient would not 
be apt to get for him- 
self. Of doilies, table- 
centres, tray-cloths, and 
the like, no housekeep- 
er was ever known to 
have enough, and young 
women like to accumu- 
late against that an- 
ticipated, even if in- 
definite, time when they 
shall enter the circle of 
matrons and become the 
mistress of a home. <A 
very simple gift of this 
sort, that is always in 
good taste, is a carving- 
cloth of plain linen 
hem-stitched all around, 
with a single initial, or 
three if preferred, em- 
broidered in the middle 
of the length at what 
would be the plate side. 
These initials are em- 
broidered to order, if de- 
sired, at any shop where 
the cloth is purchased. 
The perennial handker- 
chief becomes a_ par- 
ticularly esteemed pres- 
ent if the initials of the 
recipient are embroid- 
ered across the corner 
in tiny letters. No- 
thing is in better taste 
than a half-dozen sheer 
fine handkerchiefs with 
a narrow hem-stitched 
edge, with small initials across the corner in 
this way. 

The littke Mary Stuart cap illustrated is 
an attractive and novel model seen at a wo- 
man’s exchange, and is made of fine cashmere 
or Henrietta cloth, the pattern outlined in a 
little bead embroidery. It is particularly 
useful for a steamer cap or for evening wear, 
and can be made in black for mourning or for 
an elderly lady, dark red or blue for steam- 
er wear, and in white and delicate shades for 
evening wear. It has the advantage of not 
crushing the hair, and it protects the back of 
the head and throat from draughts. 

Another suggestion may be found in the 
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artistic coffee-pot illustrated. This was made 
of bits of old silver that had been a nuisance 
in the house for years. Three old-fashioned 
butter-knives, five or six old teaspoons worn 
thin and one or two of them broken, a pair 
of discarded garter-buckles, a bent napkin- 
ring, a silver dollar, and one or two other 
bits of broken silyer went into the crucible, 
from which the melted metal was poured into 
the mould. Certain silversmiths make a spe- 
cialty of returning the actual silver 
tributed in its new shape. It was done in 
this case, and the coffee-pot bears on one side 
the date, 1710, of the old pieces, and on the 
reverse side that of the current year, which 
saw their transformation. This pot took 
twenty ounces of silver—a large amount to 
go into one thing. A number of smaller 
things could have been made from it, and very 
much less silver can be utilized to produce 
something satisfactory. 

Cushions and table-covers are always ac- 
ceptable, and for skilled needle-women pos- 
sible to produce in great beauty. These know 
the art-embroidery shops to which they may 
go for new and exquisite designs. For the 
woman who cannot embroider, yet possesses 
skill with the needle, the braid and feather 
stitch effects are highly satisfactory. The 
cushion illustrated in a design formed of a 


con- 
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fancy braid is wonderfully effective in the 
original, and is easily done. The picture 
shows the new graduated ruffle as the pillow 
finish. The cover showing a design started 
in feather-stitching is also beautiful when 
finished. ‘The widening circles are repeated 
around the pillow, on the lines indicated, to 
the extreme edge. This one is on a crushed- 
strawberry art denim, wrought in lighter 
shades of the color. For the table-cover a 
bold striking design on art canvas is shown, 
which is easily worked in a darning-stitch. 

The return of the old-fashioned sampler 
cross-stitch, which has been noticeable for 
one or two seasons past, shows further de- 
velopment this year. Designs for both divan 
eushions and table-covers come in this work, 
which rival in beauty the most elaborate 
close-stitch embroidery designs. Many tap- 
estry and baronial effects are shown in the 
patterns. 

Little things for the toilette-table offer pos- 
sibilities always to industrious fingers. <A 
group of them shows a simple hair-receiver, 
cut in one piece from stiff butcher’s linen. 
This one is white, bound in blue, and em- 
broidered in forget-me-nots in soft colors. 
The handkerchief-case is a very convenient 
one made portfolio-shape of art linen,. em- 
broidered in shaded brown in a pretty design, 


NECK-TIE HOLDER, GLOVE-CASE, AND LITTLE BAGS. 
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the flap buttonholed, and the inside fitted 
with an envelope of silk, into which the 
handkerchiefs are slipped. The glove-case, 
shown in another group, is in the same linen, 
of a delieate art-green tint, and is of sim- 
ilar design, the embroidery being of a darker 
shade of green. The tobacco-pouch, which 
persists in being widely given every year, 
though it is the unusual man who does not 
prefer his little rubber pouch, is made in yel- 
low silk and linen. An opera-glass bag is of 
blue satin, embroidered in gold sequins. A 
larger bag is of gray silk, with lining and 
drawing-ribbons all in a matching shade, and 
is a pretty gift for an elderly lady. 

Note should be specially taken of the neck- 
tie rack, which is new this season, and offers 
the first sensible substitute the 
gas - fixture. The 
panel-board is cov- 


for useful 
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cellently complete a library table in this 
finish. 

More brocade-work from the Decorative Art 
Society is the tea-screen illustrated, an ap- 
preciative convenience to the chatelaine pour- 
ing tea on the piazza, or in a draught any- 
where. This exquisite specimen is covered 
in brocade, but equally admits adaptation 
to less elaborate .materials, including again 
the wall-paper. 

A polished dressing or library table is en- 
dangered as to its beauty by the careless 
placing of a glass of water or vase of 
flowers. To give a stand that is also a 
thing of beauty, a little tray is provided. 
One of these has a circular brass mounting 
holding a little water-color sketch, a glass 
mat protecting but not concealing its beauty. 
A square tray is 
brocade-covered, the 








ered with art denim, 
the word “ Neck- 
ties ” embroidered 
on it, the little sup- 
porting-rod being 
mounted to the board 
with a fleur - de - lis 
attachment. Any 
man, young or old, 
will like this gift, as 
it is something whose 
use he will quickly 
recognize. 
Book-racks are al- 
ways acceptable, and 





the illustrations of ARTISTIC 
them suggest how 
they may become 


hand-made offerings. One style shown is 
the cheap tin frames, covered first with 
canton flannel, and then on the outside 
with a bit of old brocade, a plain lining in a 
toning shade covering the side towards the 
books. Where the pieces are joined a fine 
gold cord is sewed. The other model is a 
wooden frame enamelled in a delicate shade 
of heliotrope, the end finished in a brocade 
of Persian design on a heliotrope ground. 
These book-racks make it possible to have 
them match in color and design any wood 
or hangings in a room. The tin frames may 
be covered in any way, some beautiful effects 
being seen with the use of art wall-paper. 
In the shops, too, were noticed book-racks 
of Flemish oak, with handsome designs of 


dull silver on the ends. These would ex- 





COFFEE-POT. 


Made of useless bits of silver. 


bottom fitted with a 
similar mat of heavy 
glass. 

For a simple, prac- 
tical gift, the chair- 
rest is shown. The 
new effect in them 
is the lacing with 
heavy cord through 
the large rings, giv- 
ing a very stylish 
appearance. In green 
and dull red, with 
fringe, cord, and 
rings of black, they 
are very attractive. 
Persian and Japan- 
ese effects are also 
shown in these cushions, the cording and 
fringing contrasting or harmonizing accept- 
ably. 

Another hint for the woman who does not 
embroider or paint is to utilize artificial flow- 
ers. One who tried this last year bought at 
a Japanese shop or counter some of the long 
gray box-baskets with covers, suitable for 
gloves, neck-ties, or veils. For one friend, 
whose country home bore the name of Holly 
Hill, she fastened to the box a spray of arti- 
ficial holly, tying it with red ribbons. An- 
other box she decorated with wild roses, the 
ribbons matching the flower, and sent as a 
remembrance to a friend whose home abounds 
in these flowers, and was called Wild Rose 
Nook. A tea-cozy made of maroon velvet, a 
spray of pink fuchsias decorating the top 
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TRAYS OF EMBROIDERED SILK COVERED WITH GLASS. 


and trailing over the sides, was a third deco- in bead-work are still in high favor. If 
rative adaptation by the same woman, the you ‘have infinite patience and your eye- 
result being much appreciated. These flow- sight is good, one of the latter can be made 
ers can be found nowadays in such beauty 
and perfection that they are as artistic as 
the embroidered flower, and quite as durable. 
The idea admits of considerable elaboration 
and adaptation. 

The best of veil-holders is the simplest. 
For your own use beg a veil-board from the 
saleswoman at the veil counter. Turn this 
into a Christmas gift by covering it neatly 
with silk, which may have a bit of sachet 
lining to perfume the veils if desired. 

The new purses are the plain satchel with 
chain or cord. . These are convenient for 
travelling and shopping, and for the school- 
girl’s use, as they can be slipped over the 
wrist, and umbrella or books carried without 
taxing the hands with the purse. For expen- TAPESTRY-OOVERED BOOK-RACK. 
sive gifts the silver chatelaine bags or those 





at home at a considerable reduction of ex- 
pense. 

New jewel-boxes for the holidays are fac- 
simile dress-suit cases in miniature. Some 
beautiful willow scrap-baskets are shown that 
are on the lines of the delightful-but expen- 
sive mission baskets. Those of willow cost 
from one dollar to two fifty, according to size. 
If expense is no object, buy for your friend’s 
library or your husband’s den one of the big 
jars of old brass. These are a joy, and are 
proof against the carelessly tossed cigars or 
cigarette ends, and last forever. They cost 
from twelve to twenty dollars. 

BOOK-RACK OF OLD BROCADE. In choosing Christmas gifts, remember, too, 








that to 
deal. One woman last year rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in a wadded silk morning jacket which 
Santa Claus brought her. A kimono is also 
a delight to many persons, and bed-room slip- 
pers, of the fur-lined sort, make the 
name ot the donor blessed every cold morning. 


some friends comfort means a great 


warm 


It is safe in choosing for girls, from their 
early teens on, to supply some superfluous 
article of dress—silk stockings, a modish belt- 
buckle, gloves at any and all times, some late 
handsome novelty in neck-wear, and to any 
party-going girl a bag for her fan and slip- 
pers, a dainty fan itself, a big square of the 
soft flimsy stuff, liberty silk or Japanese 
gauze, that winds so beeomingly around the 
throat under the evening cloak, and is useful 
in a draughty ball-room, a pair of carriage 
slippers—any one of these things the silly 
little feminine will undoubtedly like better 
than a book or picture. 


The kernel of giving is to find what is 
craved. A box of French soap was once given 
by an employer to an elderly seamstress, 


who, she had noticed, took childlike pleasure 





CORD-LACED 


CHAIR-CUSHION. 
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in washing her hands with the choice soap 
in the family bath-room, and the almost pa- 
thetic gratitude of the recipient showed how 
true had been the perception of the donor. 

A suggestion to the buyer of small silver 
must be inserted. Far too many of the nail- 
files, button-hooks, nail and embroidery scis- 
sors, etc., that are offered are flimsy and use- 
though perhaps of temporarily good 
appearance. For safety, buy at a good place. 
or, if you are out of town, send to the near- 
est citv for a catalogue from the most reliable 
silversmith you know. Unite the price of 
two or three inferior pieces in one good ar- 
ticle that will be permanently satisfactory. 

In choosing a present for the men of the 
family—the older boys thev are, remember, 


less, 


for, after all, the boy spirit is uppermost at 
Christmas-time, be the boy sixteen or sixty—a 
visit to one of the specialty shops or depart- 
ments will prove suggestive. Here are to be 
found wallets and porte-monnaies, travelling 
bags of ‘all sizes and styles, some completely 
fitted, others that offer chance for almost in- 
definite individual taste among the fitments. 
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PILLOW WITH NEW GRADUATED RUFFLE. 


A collar and cuff case of the flat sort 
that may be kept in a drawer and thrust 
hastily in a dress-suit case is preferred 
by most men to the more cumbersome stand- 
ing oval and oblong boxes. The small belong- 
ings for men’s writing, dressing, and smoking 
tables come in a wide choice of design. A 
handsome library set has a pair of gold- 
handled shears ten inches long, and a paper- 
cutter, also of gold, in the same leather case. 
Choice paper-cutters fashioned from a single 
piece of ivory are beautiful gifts, and mean 
an investment of from $9 to $20, according to 
size. Pen - knives of 
imported steel have 
silver, gold, and even 
diamond-set handles. 
A magnifying - glass 
of good quality, in 
shell, brass, or more 
precious metal setting, 
is a gogd choice. In 
pillows for a man’s 
room, those of leather, 
ooze calf, tapestry in 
baronial effects, or old 
brocade in dull tones 
are suitable purchases. 
One in scarlet leather 
is effective. A group 
of young women, in- 
debted for numerous 
courtesies to a man of 
their social circle, 
have united to fit his 
desk at Christmas, the 
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SOFA PILLOW IN FEATHER-STITCH. 
articles to be in solid brass of uniform de- 
sign. These co-operative gifts are often 
desirable. One housewife rejoices in a beau- 
tiful fireplace set, including andirons, fender, 
danger-screen, bellows, hearth-brush, and a 
stand of tongs, shovel, and poker, that was 
the joint offering of a group of relatives last 
Christmas; and a young woman wears a fine 
watch, whose lid is inscribed with the 
names of five family donors, to any one of 
whom, singly, the gift would have been im- 
possible. 

A wise caution to the Christmas buyer is 
not to get the thing one 
knows nothing about. 
The woman 
cigars and 
the man choosing 
feminine wear. or 
household _ belongings 
of which he has not 
the slightest know- 
ledge—either makes a 
great mistake. Don’t 
buy books or pictures 
unless you. know them. 
There, too, are serious 
pitfalls for the un- 
wary. If a book must 
be bought, accept your 
ignorance and go to a 
good publisher for his 
latest edition of some 
valuable popular work ; 
trust his judgment 
rather than your own. 


buying 
neck-ties, 


ON CANVAS. 
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“a ({ ami big and little, are quite as busy and interested in 








Christmas giving and Christmas gifts as are the elders of 
the family and the youngsters, the actual children. At the 
women’s colleges more than one young undergraduate is materially adding 
to her income by the making at odd hours of little Christmas gifts which 
girls with better-filled purses buy to distribute among their friends. A 
study of a college bulletin-board about now would reveal many such enter- 
prises. Doll-dressing, too, for Christmas fairs and sales is a way in which 
* some of the college girls add to their income. If these busy students can 
thus find time to produce so many articles between the conning of lessons 
and attendance upon numerous other duties, the home girl should certainly 
be able to do likewise. It will take a strict economy of time, for the principle >) 
that the busiest people seem to have the most time is particularly well | 
illustrated at the holiday season. The incentive of the time limit, however, 
keeps even idle fingers going, and, as everybody knows, persistent work 
tells. A word of caution to the amateur worker is added. Don’t attempt a 
piece of needle-work or other fancy work to which you are not equal. A 
mother will prize the crude attempts of her daughter’s loving fingers, but 
she is perhaps the only one who will in these days, when exquisite skill and 
nicety have set a standard by which all work is measured. This does not 
mean that your own handiwork is shut out; rather that you should under- 
take only that sort of work in which you excel. 


Among the things that girls should be able to make well are the neck- 
bands and simple stocks, of which there are innumerable models. Several 
kinds are made from handkerchiefs, embroidered or hem-stitched, some 
utilizing those of the men’s size, others the squares of embroidered linen 
devoted to women’s use. An excellent pattern takes up every scrap of a 
lady’s handkerchief, and makes the daintiest sort of stock and tie ima- 
ginable. This stock becomes really a pretty gift when made from a fifty- 
cent or dollar handkerchief, and is effective cut from a twelve-and-a-half- 
+ cent one. The pattern and directions for making will be willingly sent to 
any one wishing it who will enclose a stamp for the return postage. Address 
. Editor of Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York ; 
City. 





Choice of a gift for a girl friend is almost unlimited. Nearly everything 
that Santa Claus brings in his pack, except the toys of actual childhood, 
° is acceptable to her—small silver belongings for toilette or writing table, 
accessories of the shopping, calling, or evening toilette in the way of purse, 
chiatelaine attachments, card-case, fan, evening bags, larger ones for 
slippers, long narrow ones made of three-inch handsome ribbon for fan, ° 
small square ones for opera-glass, a hat-pin, of which a girl can hardly have 
too many, from the airy filigree trifle of her evening hat to the cairngorm 
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or other odd effect. which she likes to thrust through her felt school 
or shopping hat—any one of these is a good choice. Girls at home 
or at school or the older girls keeping bachelor house like little fur- 
nishings for their rooms—a picture, bric-a-brac, the fortieth sofa-pillow, 
and the rest. It is when a selection must be made for the man outside 

the family, whose gift is prompted by courtesy or friendship, that the list ° 
is somewhat more limited. Even here, however, a much wider scope is pos- 
sible than formerly. If it is a college friend, something for his room whose 
use is not too intimately personal is an easy selection. Of course a pillow, 
a college flag, a photograph-frame decorated with some college emblem, a 
pipe-rack, and other similar things readily suggest themselves. For his 
dressing-bureau a glove, handkerchief, or neck-tie case, a pin-cushion or 
bureau-cloth, will please him. Young men nowadays are quite as fond of 
dainty belongings as are young women. When it is a question for the {/ 
lovely Her to find a gift for the seeking Him, her senses should be sharpened | 
by the instinct which is a part of their mutual attachment. Here is a place 
where she should know his individual taste and fancy and cater to it, put- 
ting in the gift a little personal message, shown either by her own handiwork { / 
or by some touch that indicates the care and interest taken in preparing it. {| 


A pretty gift in poker-work, or painted with a brush, for use in a dining- | 
room, is a board with Burns’s impromptu grace upon it. The grace is well \\ 
known, and was said in reply to his host’s request when he was dining with / 


the Earl of Selkirk at St. Mary’s Isle, and runs as follows: \y 
“Some hae meat and canna eat, W) 
And some wad eat that want it. i] 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” | 


It is the girl who can sketch or use a water-color brush or is skilful with 
the camera who has a prolific source of Christmas bestowal at her command. 
If she is wise, she has been garnering her riches throughout the year. What 
more delightful than to give to a young mother a collection of photographs 
of her first-born that have been snatched with Master or Miss Baby in many 
poses? These mounted in a photograph-book, the cover daintily decorated ° 
with snow-drops or some other fine spring flower, or with some whimsical 
title for the booklet painted across the page in illuminated text, will delight 
the heart of the recipient as little else will. Your hostess of the summer will 
receive with pleasure a group of pictures showing her favorite nooks, in-doors 
or out, of her country cottage; your travelling companion in some journey 
of the year, to whom perhaps you are indebted for special care or courtesy, 
or perhaps only for jolly companionship, will welcome some sun-printed ° 
reproductions of well-remembered scenes—so through the list of friends and 
family, the possibilities of pencil, brush, and kodak are indefinite. 
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T is a wise woman in these days who knows 
her forks and spoons. With the indi- 
vidual pieces she would pass muster, but 

there are nine chances out of ten that she 
could not say her silver catechism correctly 
if asked to call off a list of the pieces of 
silver made for the service of the different ar- 
ticles of food to be found on the ordinary 
family table. This is not to her discredit, 
for the originators of novelties in silver will 
confess that without a tag they are not at 
ali sure to put the right name to the right 
article every time. 

The forks and spoons prepared especially for 

the service of particular articles of food are 
without doubt the best that can be used for 


COLD-MEAT FORK. 


ASPARAGUS SERVER. 
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the purpose, but they are 


not absolutely essential, 
and do not find their way 





into all households. That 
they aid materially in a dainty service is cer- 
tain, however, and people who can gratify 


their tastes by having a great variety and as- 
sortment find much pleasure in it. 

A wealthy New York bachelor, a noted din- 
ner-giver, living at one of the large hotels, 
is famous for the fineness of the linen on 
his table, the beauty of his china and silver, 
and the absolute appropriateness of every 
article. His friends never tire of telling how, 
upon the oceasion of one of his dinners, find- 
ing that the asparagus to be served was ex- 





BOUILLON SERVER. 


SANDWICH TONGS. 
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ceptionally fine, in large and 


heavy stalks, he hurried 
down town to the silver- 
smith’s for a heavy set of 
individual asparagus tongs, those used on 
previous occasions being too light to look 


well with this fine, large vegetable. 

The possibility of possession is not the only 
reason for delighting in the variety and prac- 
tical value of the many small pieces of silver. 
They furnish useful and satisfactory wedding 
presents, at this season of weddings, and at a 


moderate outlay. Solid silver, well made 
and of good design, is always in good 
taste. 

There are different styles of servers for 


, 
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different articles, each appropriate, and the 
selection is a matter of individual taste. For 
asparagus there are a fork, tongs, and a regu- 
lar server. The last is a broad shovel, 
curved up at the handle and in different de- 
signs, plain.or perforated; the fork is broad, 


and has three prongs, and the tongs are 
formed of two broad three-pronged forks. 


The individual asparagus tongs are made with 
curled claws, plain curled ends, solid or per- 
forated, slanting slightly and fitted to hold 
the asparagus firmly. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned here that the asparagus tray is 
one of the prettiest and most attractive of 
the larger pieces of silver. It is an oblong 
square, standing on four little feet, and with 





VEGETABLE SPOON AND FORK, 


MACARONI AND PEA SPOONS. 
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a silver drain in the bottom which lifts with 
two little rings, set at either end, and leaves 
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ICE-CREAM FORK. BEEF FORK. SUGAR NIPPERS, 
a plain tray which may be used on other oc- 
casions for ice-cream. 

The only servers which come in pairs, with 
the exception of the salad fork and spoon, are 
for vegetables. There are a broad flat fork 
with three prongs and a broad flat-sided spoon. 
The fried-oyster spoon has one straight side 
with prongs; it is also used for macaroni. 
A tomato and cucumber server has a large, 
round, flat, perforated bowl, and in a smaller 
size there is one side with prongs. A stuf- 
fing-spoon is a practical piece of silver, a 
large, heavy, extra-long spoon with the bowl 
a narrow oval and sharp pointed. The dish 
gravy spoon is also extra long, to be used 
with platters having a gravy reservoir at one 
end. It has a button on the back to prevent 
its slipping, an accident difficult to avoid with 
an ordinary spoon. 

A spoon for Saratoga chips has a fluted 
bowl, and is deep at the handle; a waffle knife 
has a flat, shell-shaped bowl, and a jelly knife 
rounds up at the back to give it depth. The 
modern pie knife is an improvement upon 
the old, narrow, and oblong, like a trowel; a 
cake knife has a perforated blade. The beef 
fork is small, with four prongs; the cold-meat 
fork is larger, with four prongs. Individual 
bird carvers and the two-tined joint fork 
appeal to men who like to do their carving. 
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SLICED-TOMATO SERVERS, LARGE 


AND SMALL. 


Pretty little pieces of silver are the sand- 
wich tongs with one broad flat end and one 
flat claw. Silver sugar nippers for crushing 
loaf sugar are pretty and practical. An ice 
spoon has a perforated bowl, or there are ice 
tongs with two perforated spoon-shaped ends 
or one spoon and one claw end. 

The spoon with round bowl has taken the 
place of the pointed for many purposes. 
Soup, bouillon, and chocolate spoons all have 
the round bowls, and are graduated in size, 
the soup the largest and chocolate smallest. 
The chocolate muddler, for stirring the choco- 
late in the pot, has the round bowl. 

Chests of silver for gifts are used at the 
present time more than ever before. The 
chests are attractive in themselves, made in 
mahogany, maple, and oak, finished with brass 
on the outside. The most popular chest is 
the compact as opposed to the display chest. 
In the latter the same amount of silver occu- 
pies twice the space. The compact chest 
takes up less room in the house, and is more 
convenient for putting into safe-deposit. The 
silver is arranged in the bottom and two 
trays, each compartment having the name of 
the piece of silver which belongs in it printed 
in gold upon the velvet. In the display 
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chests the silver is arranged to be seen to 
better advantage, and a diagram is provided. 





OLIVE, SOUP, AND ORANGE SPOONS. 
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TRAMING OF BOK 


: BY JAMES HERRFRT ,OPRLR 14.4 


x Schools, and the Elective System 
<> TRAVESTONES (tell But that old excitement died away, 
‘ truth searece fifty and the later excitement, also, over 


2 age. With us the very facts of astron- the fact, long established and long 
omy cease in ten years to be facts, known, that the American boy is to 
and we pare down our inscription on be educated as a citizen, not a sub- || 

( the astronomer’s tombstone to mere ject. He is not to be re-educated as 

7 dates, not daring to affix a starry a citizen of any European country. 
sentiment. I read lately in a book Rather the foreign boy who desires 

\| that’“ those who value the moral and to become a citizen here is to be re- 

4 political heritage of our language educated as an American, with Amer- ( 

{| may well, grow to feel the American ican ideals. This view of it seems ‘\ 

q Revolution in some sense tragic”; clear, and yet it is often forgotten by 

* that Webster’s Bunker Hill oration the newly arrived doctor of philosophy 
“eomes very near bombast”; that from the foreign university, who, if 

| such poems as Whittier’s “Maud Mul- an American, has his American ideals “y 

© ler” are “so commonplace that one to recover. i 
finds critical admiration out of the Citizenship, here as elsewhere— 

\ question. They belong to that school perhaps more here than anywhere else | 
of verse which perennially flourishes —involves duties as well as privileges; * 
and withers in the poetical columns and both begin early—quite as early 
of country newspapers”; that the as the nursery period. The duty lies 
antislavery movement in New Eng- _ to the community, which, as small at # 

¥ land “seems permanently to have hlow- first as the home circle, widens out 
| ered the dignity of public life by through the town to the State and 
substituting for the traditional rule nation. The ease with which our 

\ of the gentry the obvious dominance boys pass from being good sons to be- if 

~ of the less educated classes.” It is come good citizens, and from good | 

( with so feeble a hope of becoming citizens to good statesmen, has been 

.\ “pyramidally extant” that we do our the hopeful note in American life. 


| 


© 


years,” said old Sir 
Thomas Browne in 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That was an 
over-estimate of time which may be 
pardoned to a man living in a slow 








work in this world, but we learn, never- 
theless, to do it, with little thought of 
those few weary souls that lean so 
heavily on tombstones. 

There is to-day as wild excitement 
in educational circles over educational 
theories as there was sixty years ago 


German mysticism, and a very beau- 
tiful heroism was found in every vil- 
lage of the North. So the education- 
al theories—some of them very wild 
—that come from foreign sources will 
pass away without materially altering 





It is an ease not acquired by loose 
views as to mutual rights and re- 
sponsibilities. The first lesson in the 
nursery is that there must be no 
tyrant, young or old—no cruel, un- 
reasoning power that crushes, no mas- 
terful temper that encroaches; in the 





— 








in New England over new theories of life.* street no princeling to whom we bow J 
*“ Not a reading man but has a draft of a the knee and doff the cap as to a born ‘ 
new community in his waistcoat pocket,” says ©™peror; and yet, on the other hand, no shrill- 
Emerson, in 1840. tongued Thersites before whom we cringe; 
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in the State no irresponsible boss with 
] usurped powers. The ideal American 
is one who respects himself and re- 

|  spects others. We try to remember, 
however, that equality is not a divine 

,) right. Three pounds will always be 
more than two. The child with 
ability will always lead the child 
without ability. The one possessing 
gifts will draw in others, and there is 
a divine right of choice in following. 
Thus we no sooner depose a prince 
than we choose a leader, and shall 
probably go on doffing the hat to oth- 
Yer if not better men. It is the busi- 
ness of the home, the school, and the 

.. church to make this choice at once 
' free, intelligent, and beneficent. In 
a well-ordered democracy there is 
more reverence for authority than in 
the Czar’s dominions. And so it 
should be, for the authority has arisen 
on natural lines, and has the con- 
£ sent of mind and heart. A few years 
ago a body of twelve men sat in a 
ease of aggravated bomb-throwing in 
the West, and through all the intrica- 
cies of a long trial kept the eye clear, 
| the judgment firm—and bomb-throw- 
ing as a diversion ceased from that 
hour in America. It was no longer a 

\ popular cult. Not all the king’s 


\, horses and all the king’s men could 
have so effectually done the business. 
The twelve men represented authority 
established with the consent of the 

YY governed. They became the voice and 


hands of the governed conferring 
| fresh authority on the head of the 
i State. We are most of us looking 
round all the time for leaders to help 
us do the right thing, and when we 
' secure them, confer on them an au- 
// thority almost royal. 
4 A matter that comes early to the 
fore in the training of the boy is the 
¥ choice of a school. For many Amer- 
ican boys the road is straight from 
: the front door to the school. The 
d selection is taken from the father, 
and he can impress his thought on the meth- 
ods of the school only through the school 
board and school-teacher. His relation is 
then one of attitude toward a fixed fact. At 
Vor. XXXV.—55 


Te 


the academic period, as things are 
with us, he has, at some cost to his 
purse, a wider choice, and may select. 
His selection is still not an easy one. 
It is too often made on light, un- 
studied grounds. He is pressed into 
choice by fashion, by sentiment, or 
more frequently by “an insuppress- 
ible volubility of assertion.” To-day, 
in school and in college life, quite as 
much as in other lines, Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum is accepted: “A tree that 
produces a great many crabs is better 
than a tree which produces only a 
few ”—which is true if one has a use 
for crab-apples, and that is a con- 
sideration which one may justly be- 
gin with. At any rate, the agent is 
out everywhere with his insuppressible 
volubility of assertion that he has a 
Trust which produces all of one thing, 
or a department school that produces 
some of all things. The parent, em- 
barrassed by his riches, is at a loss. 
If he chooses the one thing needful, 
he may not find himself in the social 
kingdom. If he drifts with the crowd 
into the department school or college, 
he is not altogether sure that he is 
not in a place 


like them big hotels 
Where they shift plates and let ye 
live on smells. 


Fortunate are they who find the one 
man or school that is fittest for their 
boy. Whether he is in the village 
high-school, the academy, or else- 
where, the good teacher will come to 
be known by his works, not by the 
price of them, nor their fashion 
among the unthinking. Many a na- 
bob with the Indies behind him, 
many a king with the resources of a 
kingdom, has had less excellent in- 
structors for his children than the 
poorest man sometimes finds for his 
son. The chosen teacher should be 
honest and straightforward—a lover 
of truth, first of all. It goes without 
saying that he should know well the 
branches he is to teach, but he need not 
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be “learned ” in any of them. He should be 
learned enough to transfer his pupil in the 
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best way to the next grade above, 
and the next. All higher knowledge 
is a gain if this humbler variety is 
fully mastered; otherwise it is, in 
the circumstances, an impertinence 
rather than an expertinence. Ability 
to impart just what is needed at the 
time is the main factor of good teach- 
ing, to which should be added a moral 
quality which makes the lesson joy- 
ous and lifting. The teacher should 
be in sympathetic touch with the 
boy’s thought, and this sympathy may 
exist at its best when the teacher is 
pursuing a line of study not far re- 
moved from the line in hand; so that 
I have seen a boy vividly inspired by 
a young fledgling in the business who 
is struggling to keep ahead of his class, 
and another equally inspired by a 
veteran of seventy years who. has 
never got behind his class; while 
“great clerks,” teaching from be- 
yond a wide gulf of acquirement, 
have failed to keep in touch with the 
boy’s mind. A sympathetic relation 
is the main thing, and this is in the 
man’s temperament. Once selected 
and trusted, the school should be sup- 
ported. If the rules are not alto- 
gether such as would be made in the 
home circle, this is matter for friend- 
ly discussion with the teachers. A 
good master welcomes thoughtful in- 
quiry. He is always learning new 
things, and will listen patiently to 
things which he already knows, for 
the sake of the grain of new he may 
get. He is most helped by those who 
follow his work intelligently and 
kindly. Don’t worry him with fads. 
Those are as plenty in school life as 
proprietary specifics are in medicine. 
You can hamper a good school as you 
can embarrass a good shop, or a good 
newspaper, or a good church, by 
forcing upon it a class of work more 
wisely done elsewhere. Every man in 
business has his own view as to the 
competency of the Jack-at-all-trades, 


and if he should carry out these views in his 
educational schemes, he would have a good 


school 


and a good laundry—but not in the 


same building. 
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A change which has come over edu- 
cational methods within the last twen- 
ty years has brought to the front the 
question of early selection, or choice 
of a future line of work—a question 
most pressing on parents, and vital to 
the interests of children. The extent 
to which the change has gone, or 
threatens to go, is, I think, not too 
strongly stated by Professor Briggs of 
Harvard when he says: “ No persons 
lay themselves open more recklessly 
to reductio ad absurdum than ad- 
vocates of the elective system. Every- 
body believes in the elective system 
at some stage of education; the ques- 
tion is where to begin; yet extension 
after extension is advocated on gen- 
eral grounds of liberty (such liberty, 
by-the-way, as nobody has in active 
life); and propositions are brought 
forward which, if we accept them, 
give the elective system no logical end. 
Down it goes, through college, high- 
school, and grammar-school, till not 
even the alphabet can stop it.” 

It is not always clearly seen that 
this election is tentatively a choice of 
a trade or profession for life, and 
usually at a period when such choice 
is most unintelligent. All who have 
much to do with children know that 
they are moody in this respect. A 
mood with them may last a day or a 
year, and while it lasts it has all de- 
grees of violence, but it is no more an 
indication of what the true bent of 
the child’s mind is than the little 
waves on the surface of the billows 
or the stormy billows themselves in a 


‘nnortheaster are an indication of the 


great movement of ocean currents and 
tides. Election, even. as we see it 
practised in college, is whimsical 
enough. It is so warped by sloth, 
sentiment, temporary attraction, that 
the privilege now so widely given in 
the colleges struggling to become uni- 
versities is not surely established as a 
wise privilege. The college Freshman, 
newly enfranchised, finding himself 
in presence of eighty or more courses, 
is still occasionally disposed to elect 
principle so well stated by Charles 
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when he says, “A man may do very 
well with a very little knowledge, -and 
scarce be found out in a mixed com- 
pany ”; and we may add, he may live 
very happily under that delusion for 
four years. The system—the Amer- 
ican system we may call it, for it dif- 


fers very materially from the univer- 


sity system of the older countries of 
Europe—has now had twenty years of 
trial, and is still extending. It has 
come to stay, with what modifications 
the new generation may impress upon 
it. That it requires a careful exami- 
nation and thorough revision most 
educators feel. Few people will main- 
tain that the youth newly emerged 
from college slips into his chosen work 
with the expected steadiness and grace, 
unless that chosen work is what one of 
the boys felicitously termed “ loafing 
on salary.” Quite as often as under 
the old system the young man is in 
doubt what his forte really is, or finds 
himself making a false start. It is 
not yet certain that under the new 
system he has gained in precision, or 
in foree of character, or in willingness 
to look upon himself as a working 
unit. 

A too early choice in the school period 
is more to be feared than delay. There 
is more wrong in it to the boy’s future. 
As long as the work done is recog- 
nizably good and no dissipation of 
energy is cultivated, the final choice 
may be left open for the college period 
at least. In my own experience a gen- 
eral course of study carefully selected 
for boys has in the end added force 
to their true “career.” The restless- 
ness of the business community over 
the college boy is, I imagine, due to 
the fact that the boy fails to energize 
at all rather than to a failure on his 
part to energize in some one direc- 
tion. Merchants ask for the habit of 


mind suited to work—not only to 
work persistently in one direction, but 
quickly, to 


to change its direction 
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meet emergencies; and this power of 


the mind comes from the exercise of 
many faculties, and not of one alone. 
So of all trades and professions in 
their higher range. It is no waste of 
time for the embryo artist to learn the 
multiplication table, nor for the actor 
to possess himself of the rules of 
grammar with insight, nor for the 
man of science to get acquainted with 
the lessons of history. 

Respect for justice and reverence 
for what is right and true are, too, 
necessary aims in the home training. 
Intelligent discussion of all tradition 
as to what is right and true is, it 
seems to me, an important feature 
of home training. If gently stated 
and wisely explained, most tradition 
will justify itself or find acceptance 
after some constitutional amendment. 
It is true that disenssion is often in- 
convenient; but when questions are 
seriously raised in the home circle, 
they should be seriously treated. 

The moment may not be pro- 
pitious. Action may be needed first, 
and the explanation to follow; but let 
us somehow, choosing the mollia 
tempora fandi, justify ourselves or 
admit the amendment. I have known 
many a town meeting carried on in 
the family circle, and if evil came out 
of it, somebody was generally to 
blame, some harsh judgment was ut- 
tered, or the bars were put up offen- 
sively. Out of such frank discussion, 
conducted without asperity, will grow 
a juster sense of the two-sidedness of 
all questions of expediency. As to 
questions of truth and honor, there 
is raore o¢casion to explain these than 
to discuss them. Most boys have a 
severer code of honor and truth than 
most grown folk, and need chiefly to 
be persuaded where truth and honor 
exactly stand. The prevarication of 
the boy is on a par with the “ white 


lie” of society oftener than we 
think. 
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ECEMBER 
|) would be an 

almost flower- 
less month in the window garden if 
it were not for the chrysanthemums 
and a few other plants like the 
primula and the Chinese primrose. 
Even the geranium little 
loath to blossom out cheerily at this 
season. There is not enough sun- 
shine as yet to encourage the plants 
to make much of an effort in this 
direction. Indeed, the most of them 
will not be growing much at this 
time. Because of this half-dormant 
condition there is a constant tempta- 
tion to us to do something to make 
them take on a vigorous growth. 
Quite often we fancy a fertilizer 
will bring about the desired result, 
and we feed the plants with rich 
food, expecting to see them growing 
rapidly in a week or two. This is 
just what we ought not to do. A 
dormant plant is not in a condition 
to make use of rich food. When the 
plant gets ready to grow, and tells 
us of the fact by putting out new 
leaves, then, and not till then, should 
rich and stimulating food be given 
it. When in active growth it is in 
the proper condition to make use of 
such food. Given at any other time 
it is a positive injury. 

There may be few flowers on fhe 
plants in our windows, but there will 
generally be inseets by the hundreds 
on them. We must fight them merci- 
lessly. Fumigation with tobacco 
smoke will rout the green fly. So 
will tobacco tea, if applied so thor- 
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oughly that all parts 
of the plant are reach- 
ed by it. Both these insecticides, 
while effective, are objected to by 
women who cannot educate them- 
selves, after the fashion of the stern- 
er sex, to an appreciation of the odor 
of tobacco. As a substitute for them 
I would advise hot water. This is 
extremely effective if used properly. 
It should be prepared in considerable 
quantity, in a large tub, so that the 
entire plant can be immersed in it. 
Heat it to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Put your plants in the tub and pour 
it over them. Allow them to remain 
submerged for about a minute. The 
first application may not kill all the 
aphides, but a second one will be 
pretty sure to do so, if it is given the 
day following the first one. This is 
a good way to get rid of the red 
spider, which is generally active 
among window plants at this season 
of the year, when the air of the liv- 
ing-room is warm and dry. 

One of the principal drawbacks in 
successful window gardening is the 
lack of proper moisture in the air. 
No plant, except it is a cactus, an 
aloe, or one of similar class, can be 
expected to do well in a room where 
the moisture is all burned out of the 
air. We can make good the defi- 
ciency to some extent by showering 
the plants daily, and by keeping 
basins of water constantly evapora- 
ting on register and radiator and 
stove. It is a very good plan to cov- 
er the plant table with moss, which 
will retain moisture well, and give 
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h/ it off gradually 
» during the day. 
If the table is one 


A DECEMBER FLOWER TALK 


with a tight bottom, 
slats an inch and a 
half in width can be 
nailed around its 
edge. Inside these 
we can use sand, 
upon which the pots 
can __ stand. This 
sand will, like moss, 
retain water well, 
thus furnishing us 
with a steady evapo- 
ration, which will be 
very pleasing to the 
plants above it. It 
will also act as an 
absorbent of what- 
ever water runs 
through the pots at 
watering-time. With 
it no saucers will be 
required. 





they are not ready 
for food or water, 
do not attempt to 
force them to eat and 
drink. 

As soon as the 
chrysanthemums 
have completed their 
flowering cut off the 


old tops and store 
the roots in the cel- 
lar. Do the same 


with the fuchsias, if 
they have not already 
gone there. Keep 
them quite dry, as 
too much moisture 
would stimulate 
growth before you 
want it to take place. 
If they seem to be 
too dry—told by the 
wilting of the sprouts 
at the base of the old 


plants—apply just 

Speaking of wa- enougk water to 
tering reminds me moisten- the _ soil 
that something needs lightly. Keep them 
to be said on this in a dark place, if 
point. Dormant DECEMBER’S FLOWER. possible, and let it 
plants require but be a cool one. But 


little water. When young roots are 
put forth—active, working roots, or 
what the scientific man would call 
feeding roots—the moisture, like the 
nutriment of the soil, is readily ap- 
propriated. A little observation at 
this time will show that evaporation 
takes place slowly, as there is not 
much sunshine. If much water is 
applied, the soil soon becomes heavy, 
because there is no means of getting 
rid of the surplus except such as 
drains off at the bottom of the pot. 
If we continue to apply water, in a 
short time the soil becomes sour. 
The natural result is a diseased con- 
dition of the roots, from which the 
plant will be a long time in recover- 
ing. Often it never recovers. It 
has been watered to death. There- 
fore, watch your plants well, and 
when they show, by standing still, that 


make sure that it is one that is frost- 
proof. 

Azaleas will begin to bloom about 
Christmas. Keep the plants in as 
cool a place as possible if you want 
their flowers to last well. The same 
advice applies to such bulbs as the 
Roman hyacinth and the freesia. 

Look to the bulbs and tubers stored 
away in the cellar or closet. Cannas 
will often begin to decay at this sea- 
son. If you find any in that condi- 
tion, throw them out, or cut away 
the decaying portion, dusting the cut 
well with dry sand. It will be well 
to expose them to the air of a warm 
room for a few days before return- 
ing them tc their winter quarters. 
This often checks a tendency to de- 
cay. Dahlias winter best in the cel- 
lar, where they should be given a 
place some distance from the floor. 
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They shrivel in too warm and dry a place, 
and rot in too cold and damp a one. Try to 
: find a place for them where they will retain 
Ai their plumpness as a potato does. Tuberoses 
Fis = and gladioli do not do well in a cellar. They 
‘\\> are better off in a closet or bureau. 
There are several varieties of the begonia 
which are well adapted to winter use. Int 
deed, they belong to the ever-blooming class of 
| plants, as under ordinary treatment they are 
aay seldom without flowers, and under liberal WINDOW FERNS. 
“/ ~—treatment they bloom profusely at nearly all 
TIN seasons of the year. In this respect they are quite the equal of the gera- 
Vy nium. They are also of very easy culture. All begonias do their best 
VY ' when given a spongy, porous soil. Leaf mould containing a generous 
Dy: amount of sand suits them better than a 
A loamy compost, but they will flourish in the 
: latter if it has sand enough in it to make it 
7 friable. Good drainage is essential. In a 
7 \ poorly drained soil defective root-action is 
a3 quite sure to result, and this is shown by the 
4 foliage turning brown at its edges and falling 
HIN off. Often the plants fall apart, joint by 


joint. 


troduced is Rubra. 


One of the best flowering begonias ever in- 
Its foliage is a rich dark 
green, without markings of any kind. Its 








flowers are a bright coral red, produced in 
great clusters from every branch. These clus- 
ters are spreading and pendent, and show to 
fine effect among the luxuriant foliage. A 
well-grown specimen of Rubra begonia is a 
plant to be proud of. Florists tell me that 
they sell more plants of this variety than of 
all other flowering varieties. 

Another excellent begonia is Argantea gut- 
tata. This has the twofold merit of beautiful 
flowers and beautiful foliage. Its leaves are 
a rich olive green on their upper surface, 
thickly spotted with white. Their lower sur- 
face is a clear dark red. This combination 
of green, white, and red makes a plant without 





\ gal 
We flowers always attractive. When to it is add- 
aN ed the charm of great masses of rosy bloom, 
i" which this variety produces in lavish pro- 
fusion, the beauty of a fine specimen can be 
imagined, but it cannot be fully compre- 
NY hended until the plant is seen. It is of large 
a) growth, branching freely, and one of the 
7 sturdiest representatives of a great and ever- 
NN increasing family. I know of no other va- 





riety that can be grown so well with little 
trouble. A large plant makes a fine orna 
PINK GLADIOLIL. ment for the parlor window. 

















N important part of the Christmas turkey is the stuffing. The general 
A house-work cook will hesitate at the mention of chestnut stuffing. 
In point of fact, it is simpler than a bread stuffing and not nearly so 
uncertain. The chestnuts, which are of the large French variety, are partly 
boiled, then the water is poured off and the skins removed. Return to fresh 
hot water, and boil until soft. They should be mashed while hot through a 
colander or coarse sieve, and seasoned with butter, salt, and pepper.. No 
herbs are needed. If the stuffing should be found to be somewhat dry, it 
may be moistened with a little stock. Bread stuffing is pronounced against 
by modern cooking-teachers because it is both flavorless and unwholesome. 
If bread is used, however, at least it should not be soaked, though this is 
the process which is and will be followed in far too many kitchens. Instead 
of moistening the bread with water, pour a table-spoonful of melted butter 
over a cupful of bread crumbs, as the foundation for the stuffing. This may 
be increased proportionately. A good way to give the onion flavor is to slice 
a small onion and sauté it in the melted butter before it is used. The pieces 
of onion, of course, are drained out before the butter is poured over the 
crumbs. Oyster or sweet-potato stuffing is also extremely good, and either 
is to be preferred to the bread stuffing. 


Christmas in a city boarding-house is apt to be a dreary day to the 
strangers within its gates. A suggestion, perhaps, is found in the way in 
which the holiday was celebrated last vear in a New York boarding-house. 
A notice was posted in the hall a week or ten days beforehand, announcing 
a tree in the parlor on Christmas eve, to which any guest was welcome, the 
small sum of twenty-five cents being the only obligation exacted. When 
the evening arrived, the parlor held a pretty tree gayly but not expensively 
decorated. The money contributed by the guests of the house had been 
expended in simple gifts, many of them humorous, which were allotted by 
number—a happy thought which prevented any embarrassment. Duplicates 
of the numbers were passed around in a little basket and blindly drawn there- 
from. Cards and music finished the evening, and the cake and ice-cream 
of the dinner were served instead about ten o’clock. An informal affair of 
this sort may temper the day to some homesick folks. 


A decoration of the Christmas dinner table admits of considerable lati- 
tude. It is the one day of the year that all ceremonies yield to family de- 
mand, and the rigorous table service even is not exempt. Holly and other 
Christmas greens must be found there, and red and silver candle shades are 
effective. When these concessions to tradition are made, however, indi- 
vidual taste and ingenuity may come to the front. At a family dinner last 
Christmas, just after the plum ene had been served. the plates were 
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removed, the centre-piece, which was a ball of holly suspended from the 
chandelier, was taken away, and a tiny lighted Christmas tree set in its 
place. This was hung with simple gifts, which hit off good-naturedly some 
foible or characteristic of each member of the company. If the children of 
the family are kindergartners, their deft fingers are often able to fashion 
little boxes and baskets that may be put at each cover to hold salted almonds 
or bonbons. These children, too, make pretty chains of gold and silver 
paper, which, used with greens about the chandelier, are extremely decora- 
tive. If sprays of holly are dipped in a strong solution of alum-water and 
allowed to dry in the sun, they will present a beautiful frosted appearance, 
and can be used to advantage in the Christmas decorations of both table and 
house. A whole Christmas tree, indeed, may be frosted if sprinkled over with 
a saturated solution of alum. To a pail of water alum is added until it will 
no longer dissolve, but remains in crystals or a sediment at the bottom. A 
whitewash-brush or a hand-spray may be used to sprinkle the tree. The 
water dries quickly, the alum remaining on the branches with beautiful 
effect. The tree itself will keep green much longer if placed in a pot of 
water. A pail can be used for this, and concealed with other greens. The 
water will evaporate rapidly, and the pail will need filling up every day. 
This treatment will prevent or at least postpone the drying of the boughs 
and twigs, with the result that their shedding of the little green needles will 
be considerably delayed. 


Christmas in the South would not be complete without syllabub, egg- 
nog, and fruit cake, as well as the traditional plum pudding. The syllabub 
is cream sweetened and flavored with sherry before it is whipped and piled 
over wine or calf’s-foot jelly. The eggnog is of exceptional richness, and 
of a strength rather greater than the Northern brew. A recipe for this 
drink got from a Southern housekeeper calls for one dozen eggs, the yolks 
and whites beaten separately until very light. To the yolks add twelve table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half-pint of rum, a pint of brandy; grate over some 
nutmeg, and stir in a quart of cream. Over the whites, which must have 
been stiff enough to allow turning the dish upside down, pour boiling water 
to cook them slightly, beating them into the other mixture just before it is 
poured into the tall serving-glasses. This drink sent around with the rich 
fruit cake and freely partaken of, following the generous Christmas dinner 
of the Southern homestead, seems a combination that would need an ac- 
climated constitution to withstand. But it is a sine qua non of the holiday 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


A Christmas-tree decoration that is easily and inexpensively made at 
home is snowballs. A coil of fine picture-wire, a box of diamond powder, 
and a bundle of cotton batting (not sheet wadding) are the materials needed. 
The wire is cut in various short lengths, a wad of the cotton thrust upon it, 
patted into shape to look like a ball, and the powder dusted over it from a 
perforated toilette-powder box. The other end of the wire is bent over to 
form a fastening, and the ball is ready for the tree. It is effective to have 
the balls vary in size, from that of a small apple to a large orange. Strings 
of popcorn, chains of cranberries rapidly strung with a large needle on stout 
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thread, and a liberal sprinkling of tinsel will produce as good an effect of 
color and brightness as things that are much more costly and elaborate. 
Where expensive Christmas-tree ornaments are bought, the boxes and 
wool in which they come should be preserved, and such of the ornaments 
as survive till the tree is banished may be packed away for use an- 
other year. In a family of growing children where the tree is an annual 
visitor the stock of ornaments will need only slight replenishing each 
year. 


A necessity of the Colonial Christmas table was a generous plate of raised 
doughnuts. A formula for these, which is contributed by a famous New 
England housekeeper, is as follows: One cupful of lard or butter, two cup- 
fuls of milk, one cupful of yeast, three cupfuls of sugar, four or five eggs, 
nutmeg, and a pinch of salt. Warm together the milk and lard, then add the 
yeast; stir in flour enough to make a batter, and let it stand overnight; 
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then add the other ingredients. Knead soft, and let it rise again; then roll, | 


cut out, and let rise before frying. Sprinkle with sugar, and spread, not pile, 
on a platter, over which a napkin has first been laid. 


An appreciated Christmas gift is a plum pudding. In the cities these are 
ordered from the caterer or the woman’s exchanges, but may, of course, be 
made at home. The puddings are thoroughly cooked and sent in a new bright 
tin melon-mould of the pint, two-pint, or three-pint size, the parcel wrapped 
in white tissue-paper tied with red ribbons and decorated with a sprig of 
holly. It should reach its destination before the actual holiday, as it is 
intended for the Christmas dinner. 


A Twelfth cake, in England, is as much a part of the Christmas festivities 
as is the tree itself. On Twelfth-night various gayeties and revels are 
arranged, the cake being finally drawn in by the children on a decorated 
eart, or borne aloft by the servants on a board trimmed with Christmas 
greens. A recipe for making the cake comes from England: Beat to a 
smooth cream two pounds of unsalted butter, then add two pounds of 
powdered sugar, a whole nutmeg grated, and an ounce each of powdered 
cinnamon, ginger, mace, and allspice. Beat this mixture ten minutes, and 
add gradually twenty eggs, beating the cake after that for twenty minutes. 
Stir in a little at a time two pounds of flour, four pounds of currants, a 
half-pound of bruised almonds, and half a pound each of candied orange and 
lemon peel and citron, beating the cake lightly after each addition. Last of 
all add a claret-glassful of brandy. Line a large cake-tin with well-buttered 
paper, and fill it three-quarters full of the dough, which will leave room for 
the cake tc rise. Cover the top with the buttered paper, and if the oven 
bakes fast at the bottom, put a tin under the cake to keep it from burning. 
It should bake for four and a half hours in a slow but well-heated oven. The 
icing that covers it is very thick, and to be thoroughly English the cake 
should be decorated with sugar figures and other large designs in ornamental 
icing. It will be seen that these are proportions for a large cake, and such 
the Enclish Twelfth-night cake is meant to be. 
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LICE and I took the Metropolitan Rail- 
A way—which means the underground, 
you know—the other day to go down 
town to do some shopping, and found it as 
crowded in these holiday times as anything at 
home. In fact, I don’t know of anything in a 
long time which has given us quite such a 
nice homey sensation as to find ourselves 
clinging convulsively to what should have been 
a strap, but was something else, and rolling 
violently from one side of the éar to the other. 
We thought it quite as good exercise as 
Calvé’s eamel-riding in the desert of Sahara, 
for you’ve doubtless heard that the famous 
diva rode a camel a good part of the spring 
to reduce her flesh. There is said to be 
nothing like the rotary motion for thinning 
you down, and the novelty must so appeal to 
the imagination that you would feel yourself 
a sylph after it, no matter what had been the 
actual result upon your corporeal frame. 
After any experience for reducing flesh it is 
a good plan never to be weighed. We wit- 
nessed one of those minor feminine tragedies 
which every one appreciates, not long ago, in 
standing by when a society woman who had 
been doing over seven hundred kilometres of 
bicycling in two months to reduce weight 
stepped on the scales. She had gained just 
seven pounds—and Louis XV. coats coming 
in, at that. 

Luckily for her and all the corpulent fair, 
the style didn’t take a too firm hold on Pari- 
sian affections. We see lovely gowns in the 
new fancy velvets with Louis XV. coats, and 
pretty dressy coats of striped silk with large 
revers and pockets, and vests of Pompadour 
silk or panne velvet, but no more long-skirted 
tailor-made coats than ever before. In’ fact, 
as a sex, I think we’re growing practical, and 
more and more like things that can be worn 
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all the year round. Of these was a charming 
dark blue gown that we noticed in the rue de 
la Paix, made with a little coat coming slight- 
ly below the waist, rounded away in front, to 
end in a little habit back behind, trimmed 
with narrow black silk braid, and finished 
with a collar and revers of white cloth em- 
broidered with violet silk. It was worn over 
a white cloth waistcoat of the comfortable ad- 
justable sort that can be replaced by some- 
thing thin in summer, Another lovely gown 
in one of the new reseda greens that have 
all the charm of real mignonette, had a coat 
with a skirt a quarter to a half a yard deep; 
a skirt that stood out jauntily, and that, like 
the body of the garment, had a pattern em- 
broidered on it in gray cloth, scarcely more 
than a. thread in width, this edged on either 
side with the new narrow silk braid with in- 
dentations which all the tailors have taken up. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest notes in the 
winter’s fashions is this effect of gray on 
green, gray on red, or beige on green, that 
we see so much, Woven borders come with 
many of the furry, fuzzy materials. A red 
bure, or coarse homespun, was trimmed with a 
wide band of red with what we used to call the 
“ Japanese lightning” pattern on it—odd fin- 
gers and zigzags, in black. This was put on 
in three bands down the front, with pleats 
springing from these on either side, and going 
across the hips to reach behind quite to the 
bottom of the dress. A space was left in the 
centre, and this was trimmed again with the 
band. At the bottom the skirt fell full in the 
semblance of a ruffle. Here it was edged 
again with the pattern. The jacket was a 
sort of Russian blouse, but without a skirt. 
In the centre was a box-pleat, covered with 
the band, so that this seemed to continue in 
one piece from the top to the bottom of the 
dress, broken only by a black velvet waist- 
band with buckle. On either side of this were 
little pleats to recall those on the hips.” The 
back of the coat was side-pleated. Quite in 
the centre of the band in front, I mustn’t for- 
get to say, was a little piece of black velvet, 
pointed at the bottom and trimmed with a 
straight up and down row of the tiniest gold 
buttons. So many of these bolero blouses are 
worn. Some of the simplest have great cloth 
collars, falling off the long and sloping shoul- 
ders, trimmed only with stitched bands, the 
points where they finish in front terminated 
by little gold or fancy buttons. The sleeves 
are nearly all made, as I predicted long ago, 
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flowing at the bottom, and very exaggeratedly 
so, and then caught into a little wristband 
cuff. This undue expansion at the wrist is 
almost the universal fashion in sleeves; except 
when a few venturesome women are wearing 
them with tiny puffs at the top—a faint fore- 
shadowing of things to come. We are slip- 
ping back again into sleeves larger at the 
top, did you know it? 

I wonder if the famous Sadi Yacco, with 
her success at the Exposition, had anything to 
do with the coming in of kimonos as winter 
wraps this year, and so much use of Japanese 
embroidery for trimmings? “The Geisha 
and the Chevalier” has been running again 
at the Athenie all through the autumn, and 
that has put the little Japs once more in 
people’s thoughts. A few evenings ago at a 
little dinner we talked over a passage at arms 
between Sadi and the great Sarah, which, so 
far as I know, nobody has yet heard about. 
It was when the Japs were playing at Loie 
Fuller’s theatre in the Exposition. Jean 
Lorrain and other Parisian writers had raved 
over “the Japanese Duse,” made her the 
fashion, and Sarah had expressed a wish to 
see her. “ Would Madame Sadi Yacco con- 
sent to give a special performance for Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt?’ Loie Fuller asked. Ma- 
dame Sadi Yacco would. Sarah came, and 
we sat directly behind her. “ Des Singées ”— 
monkeys—she called the actors. Through the 
whole performance she was a cold, forbidding 
presence, which neither applauded nor showed 
interest of any description. At the end she 
trailed out without even a word of thanks. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, Sarah 
is not amiable to rivals. Madame Sadi Yacco 
had been fired in her turn with a desire to 
see the great French actress, but bought a box 
like an ordinary mortal, and went to the 
theatre with her husband and Loie Fuller, 
dressed in an exquisite little Japanese cos- 
tume, with pink roses in her hair. Sarah spied 
them, and sent at the end of the second act to 
invite them to her dressing-room. Sadi 
Yacco refused to budge. Loie Fuller was in 
despair, for it was like a royal command to be 
summoned to the loge of the great tragedi- 
enne in her own theatre, and as little to be 
disregarded. “Go for my sake,” she beseeched 
the impassive little actress. “Sarah has al- 
ways been so kind to me, I can’t quarrel with 
her.” The Japanese finally consented. 

Then followed a scene quite worthy of a 
painter, for Sarah was graceful, supple, gush- 
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ing, and patronizing and appreciative in 
turn, while Sadi Yacco was nothing. She was 
so passive, so frigidly polite, so quietly in- 
different, that for perhaps the only time in her 
life Sarah was nonplussed. She had nothing 
to say. The little Jap got the best of it. 
Her husband was not much impressed with 
French acting. “ All talk, no act,” he said. 
“When they die they only go to sleep. That 
is not a way to give the idea of death on the 
stage.” Sarah, let me say in passing, expresses 


‘herself as charmed with Maude Adams, who 


spent the summer with her at Belle-Isle, 
teaching her English and rehearsing for their 
coming appearance together. What a pity to 
think of even wasting a moment of Sarah by 
having her speak in a foreign tongue! 

The theatre season has brought out some 
new and lovely things in the way of evening 
wraps and waists, Something quite new and 
particularly charming in the way of sorties 
de bal was one we noticed at the Opéra a few 
evenings ago, made of rose-pink crépe de 
Chine, with a capuchin hood of velvet filled 
in with mousseline de soie, like the lining of 
a sea-shell, or the delicate flush of a baby’s 
hand. This hood was caught down on to the 
wrap itself at intervals with straps of velvet, 
and within, under its silk lining, it showed 
endless diaphanous plissés of pink mousseline. 
The outside was pleated, in the back, and 
trimmed with a sort of stole of silver embroid- 
ery all down the front. The advantage of this 
sort of party cloak is that it makes a very 
little armor go a long way; in other words, 
it does equally well for winter or summer. 
Sun-pleated crépe de Chine wraps are pretty 
too, and wraps of cloth in the same shape in 
pastel shades. Many of these have elaborate 
and regal trimming of collar and lapels of 
ermine, which add much to their beauty. 
















They shrivel in too warm and dry a place, 
and rot in too cold and damp a one. Try to 
find a place for them where they will retain 
their plumpness as a potato does. Tuberoses 
and gladioli do not do well in a cellar. They 
are better off in a closet or bureau. 

There are several varieties of the begonia 
which are well adapted to winter use. It 
deed, they belong to the ever-blooming class of 
plants, as under ordinary treatment they are 
seldom without flowers, and under liberal 
treatment they bloom profusely at nearly all 
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Py seasons of the year. In this respect they are quite the equal of the gera- 
N nium. They are also of very easy culture. All begonias do their best 

i, when given a spongy, porous soil. Leaf mould containing a ,generous 
<. 


amount of sand suits them better than a 
loamy compost, but they will flourish in the 
latter if it has sand enough in it to make it 
friable. Good drainage is essential. In a 
poorly drained soil defective root-action is 
quite sure to result, and this is shown by the 
foliage turning brown at its edges and falling 
off. Often the plants fall apart, joint by 
joint. 

One of the best flowering begonias ever in- 
troduced is Rubra. Its foliage is a rich dark 
green, without markings of any kind. Its 
flowers are a bright coral red, produced in 
great clusters from every branch. These clus- 
ters are spreading and pendent, and show to 
fine effect among the luxuriant foliage. A 
well-grown specimen of Rubra begonia is a 
plant to be proud of. Florists tell me that 
they sell more plants of this variety than of 
all other flowering varieties. 

Another excellent begonia is Argantea gut- 
tata. This has the twofold merit of beautiful 
flowers and beautiful foliage. Its leaves are 
a rich olive green on their upper surface, 
thickly spotted with white. Their lower sur- 
face is a clear dark red. This combination 
of green, white, and red makes a plant without 
flowers always attractive. When to it is add- 
ed the charm of great masses of rosy bloom, 
which this variety produces in- lavish pro- 
fusion, the beauty of a fine specimen can be 
imagined, but it cannot be fully compre- 
hended until the plant is seen. It is of large 
growth, branching freely, and one of the 
sturdiest representatives of a great and ever- 
increasing family. I know of no other va- 
riety that can be grown so well with little 
trouble. A large plant makes a fine orna- 
ment for the parlor window. 
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N important part of the Christmas turkey is the stuffing. The general 
A house-work cook will hesitate at the mention of chestnut stuffing. 

In point of fact, it is simpler than a bread stuffing and not nearly so 
uncertain. The chestnuts, which are of the large French variety, are partly 
boiled, then the water is poured off and the skins removed. Return to fresh 
> hot water, and boil until soft. They should be mashed while hot through a ° 

colander or coarse sieve, and seasoned with butter, salt, and pepper.. No 
:. herbs are needed. If the stuffing should be found to be somewhat dry, it : 
‘\. may be moistened with a little stock. Bread stuffing is pronounced against py 
by modern cooking-teachers because it is both flavorless and unwholesome. 


N If bread is used, however, at least it should not be soaked, though this is 
\’ the process which is and will be followed in far too many kitchens. Instead °* \\\ 
*| of moistening the bread with water, pour a table-spoonful of melted butter \} 


4 over a cupful of bread crumbs, as the foundation for the stuffing. This may { 

be increased proportionately. A good way to give the onion flavor is to slice 

a small onion and sauté it in the melted butter before it is used. The pieces 

of onion, of course, are drained out before the butter is poured over the 

6A crumbs. Oyster or sweet-potato stuffing is also extremely good, and either 
is to be preferred to the bread stuffing. 


y Christmas in a city boarding-house is apt to be a dreary day to the 
Qy strangers within its gates. A suggestion, perhaps, is found in the way in 
/ which the holiday was celebrated last vear in a New York boarding-house. 
A notice was posted in the hall a week or ten days beforehand, announcing 
a tree in the parlor on Christmas eve, to which any guest was welcome, the 
small sum of twenty-five cents being the only obligation exacted. When 
the evening arrived, the parlor held a pretty tree gayly but not expensively 
decorated. The money contributed by the guests of the house had been 
, expended in simple gifts, many of them humorous, which were allotted by 
number—a happy thought which prevented any embarrassment. Duplicates 
of the numbers were passed around in a little basket and blindly drawn there- 
from. Cards and music finished the evening, and the cake and ice-cream 
of the dinner were served instead about ten o’clock. An informal affair of 
this sort may temper the day to some homesick folks. 





. A decoration of the Christmas dinner table admits of considerable lati- 
tude. It is the one day of the year that all ceremonies yield to family de- 
mand, and the rigorous table service even is not exempt. Holly and other 
Christmas greens must be found there, and red and silver candle shades are 
effective. When these concessions to tradition are made, however, indi- 
vidual taste and ingenuity may come to the front. At a family dinner last 
Christmas, just after the plum pudding had been served, the plates were 
SAD or SAR 2 
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removed, the centre-piece, which was a ball of holly suspended from the 
chandelier, was taken away, and a tiny lighted Christmas tree set in its 
place. This was hung with simple gifts, which hit off good-naturedly some 
foible or characteristic of each member of the company. If the children of % 
the family are kindergartners, their deft fingers are often able to fashion 
little boxes and baskets that may be put at each cover to hold salted almonds 


or bonbons. These children, too, make pretty chains of gold and silver °° 
paper, which, used with greens about the chandelier, are extremely decora- , 
tive. If sprays of holly are dipped in a strong solution of alum-water and ‘ 


allowed to dry in the sun, they will present a beautiful frosted appearance, 
and can be used to advantage in the Christmas decorations of both table and 
house. A whole Christmas tree, indeed, may be frosted if sprinkled ever with 
a saturated solution of alum. To a pail of water alum is added until it will 
no longer dissolve, but remains in crystals or a sediment at the bottom. A ~* 
whitewash-brush or a hand-spray may be used to sprinkle the tree. The 
water dries quickly, the alum remaining on the branches with beautiful 
effect. The tree itself will keep green much longer if placed in a pot of ay 
water. A pail can be used for this, and concealed with other greens. The 
water will evaporate rapidly, and the pail will need filling up every day. 
This treatment will prevent or at least postpone the drying of the boughs 
and twigs, with the result that their shedding of the little green needles will 
be considerably delayed. 





Christmas in the South would not be complete without syllabub, egg- h 
nog, and fruit cake, as well as the traditional plum pudding. The syllabub 

is cream sweetened and flavored with sherry before it is whipped and piled 
over wine or calf’s-foot jelly. The eggnog is of exceptional richness, and 
of a strength rather greater than the Northern brew. A recipe for this " 
drink got from a Southern housekeeper calls for one dozen eggs, the yolks . 
and whites beaten separately until very light. To the yolks add twelve table- \y 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half-pint of rum, a pint of brandy; grate over some i 
nutmeg, and stir in a quart of cream. Over the whites, which must have  {}) 
been stiff enough to allow turning the dish upside down, pour boiling water / 

to cook them slightly, beating them into the other mixture just before it is 
poured into the tall serving-glasses. This drink sent around with the rich 
fruit cake and freely partaken of, following the generous Christmas dinner 
of the Southern homestead, seems a combination that would need an ac- 
climated constitution to withstand. But it is a sine qua non of the holiday 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


A Christmas-tree decoration that is easily and inexpensively made at 
home is snowballs. A coil of fine picture-wire, a box of diamond powder, 
and a bundle of cotton batting (not sheet wadding) are the materials needed. 
The wire is cut in various short lengths, a wad of the cotton thrust upon it, 
patted into shape to look like a ball, and the powder dusted over it from a 
perforated toilette-powder box. The other end of the wire is bent over to 
form a fastening, and the ball is ready for the tree. It is effective to have . 
the balls vary in size, from that of a small apple to a large orange. Strings 
of popcorn, chains of cranberries rapidly strung with a large needle on stout 
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PRACTICAL HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 





thread, and a liberal sprinkling of tinsel will produce as good an effect of 
color and brightness as things that are much more costly and elaborate. 
Where expensive Christmas-tree ornaments are bought, the boxes and 
wool in which they come should be preserved, and such of the ornaments 
as survive till the tree is banished may be packed away for use an- 
other year. In a family of growing children where the tree is an annual 
visitor the stock of ornaments will need only slight replenishing each 
year. 


A necessity of the Colonial Christmas table was a generous plate of raised 
doughnuts. A formula for these, which is contributed by a famous New 
England housekeeper, is as follows: One cupful of lard or butter, two cup- 
fuls of milk, one cupful of yeast, three cupfuls of sugar, four or five eggs, 
nutmeg, and a pinch of salt. Warm together the milk and lard, then add the 
yeast; stir in flour enough to make a batter, and let it stand overnight; 
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then add the other ingredients. Knead soft, and let it rise again; then roll, | 


cut out, and Jet rise before frying. Sprinkle with sugar, and spread, not pile, 
on a platter, over which a napkin has first been laid. 


An appreciated Christmas gift is a plum pudding. In the cities these are 
ordered from the caterer or the woman’s exchanges, but may, of course, be 
made at home. The puddings are thoroughly cooked and sent in a new bright 
tin melon-mould of the pint, two-pint, or three-pint size, the parcel wrapped 
in white tissue-paper tied with red ribbons and decorated with a sprig of 
holly. It should reach its destination before the actual holiday, as it is 
intended for the Christmas dinner. 


A Twelfth cake, in England, is as much a part of the Christmas festivities 
as is the tree itself. On Twelfth-night various gayeties and revels are 
arranged, the cake being finally drawn in by the children on a decorated 
cart, or borne aloft by the servants on a board trimmed with Christmas 
greens. A recipe for making the cake comes from England: Beat to a 
smooth cream two pounds of unsalted butter, then add two pounds of 
powdered sugar, a whole nutmeg grated, and an ounce each of powdered 
cinnamon, ginger, mace, and allspice. Beat this mixture ten minutes, and 
add gradually twenty eggs, beating the cake after that for twenty minutes. 
Stir in a little at a time two pounds of flour, four pounds of currants, a 
half-pound of bruised almonds, and half a pound each of candied orange and 
lemon peel and citron, beating the cake lightly after each addition. Last of 
all add a claret-glassful of brandy. Line a large cake-tin with well-buttered 
paper, and fill it three-quarters full of the dough, which will leave room for 
the cake tc rise. Cover the top with the buttered paper, and if the oven 
bakes fast at the bottom, put a tin under the cake to keep it from burning. 
It should bake for four and a half hours in a slow but well-heated oven. The 
icing that covers it is very thick, and to be thoroughly English the cake 
should be decorated with sugar figures and other large designs in ornamental 
icing. It will be seen that these are proportions for a large cake, and such 
the English Twelfth-night cake is meant to be. 


















































































LICE and I took the Metropolitan Rail- 
A way—which means the underground, 
you know—the other day to go down 
town to do some shopping, and found it as 
crowded in these holiday times as anything at 
home. In fact, I don’t know of anything in a 
long time which has given us quite such a 
nice homey sensation as to find ourselves 
clinging convulsively to what should have been 
a strap, but was something else, and rolling 
violently from one side of the éar to the other. 
We thought it quite as good exercise as 
Calvé’s camel-riding in the desert of Sahara, 
for. you’ve doubtless heard that the famous 
diva rode a camel a good part of the spring 
to reduce her flesh. There is said to be 
nothing like the rotary motion for thinning 
you down, and the novelty must so appeal to 
the imagination that you would feel yourself 
a sylph after it, no matter what had been the 
actual result upon your corporeal frame. 
After any experience for reducing flesh it is 
a good plan never to be weighed. We wit- 
nessed one of those minor feminine tragedies 
which every one appreciates, not long ago, in 
standing by when a society woman who had 
been doing over seven hundred kilometres of 
bicycling in two months to reduce weight 
stepped on the scales. She had gained just 
seven pounds—and Louis XV. coats coming 
in, at that. 

Luckily for her and all the corpulent fair, 
the style didn’t take a too firm hold on Pari- 
sian affections. We see lovely gowns in the 
new fancy velvets with Louis XV. coats, and 
pretty dressy coats of striped silk with large 
revers and pockets, and vests of Pompadour 
silk or panne velvet, but no more long-skirted 
tailor-made coats than ever before. In‘ fact, 
as a sex, I think we’re growing practical, and 
more and more like things that can be worn 
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all the year round. Of these was a charming 
dark blue gown that we noticed in the rue de 
la Paix, made with a little coat coming slight- 
ly below the waist, rounded away in front, to 
end in a little habit back behind, trimmed 
with narrow black silk braid, and finished 
with a collar and revers of white cloth em- 
broidered with violet silk. It was worn over 
a white cloth waistcoat of the comfortable ad- 
justable sort that can be replaced by some- 
thing thin in summer. Another lovely gown 
in one of the new reseda greens that have 
all the charm of real mignonette, had a coat 
with a skirt a quarter to a half a yard deep; 
a skirt that stood out jauntily, and that, like 
the body of the garment, had a pattern em- 
broidered on it in gray cloth, scarcely more 
than a.thread in width, this edged on either 
side with the new narrow silk braid with in- 
dentations which all the tailors have taken up. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest notes in the 
winter’s fashions is this effect of gray on 
green, gray on red, or beige on green, that 
we see so much, Woven borders come with 
many of the furry, fuzzy materials. A red 
bure,.or coarse homespun, was trimmed with a 
wide band of red with what we used to call the 
“ Japanese lightning ” pattern on it—odd fin- 
gers and zigzags, in black. This was put on 
in three bands down the front, with pleats 
springing from these on either side, and going 
across the hips to reach behind quite to the 
bottom of the dress. A space was left in the 
centre, and this was trimmed again with the 
band. At the bottom the skirt fell full in the 
semblance of a ruffle. Here it was edged 
again with the pattern. The jacket was a 
sort of Russian blouse, but without a skirt. 
In the centre was a box-pleat, covered with 
the band, so that this seemed to continue in 
one piece from the top to the bottom of the 
dress, broken only by a black velvet waist- 
band with buckle. On either side of this were 
little pleats to recall those on the hips.” The 
back of the coat was side-pleated. Quite in 
the centre of the band in front, I mustn’t for- 
get to say, was a little piece of black velvet, 
pointed at the bottom and trimmed with a 
straight up and down row of the tiniest gold 
buttons. So many of these bolero blouses are 
worn. Some of the simplest have great cloth 
collars, falling off the long and sloping shoul- 
ders, trimmed only with stitched bands, the 
points where they finish in front terminated 
by little gold or fancy buttons. The sleeves 
are nearly all made, as I predicted long ago, 
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flowing at the bottom, and very exaggeratedly 
so, and then caught into a little wristband 
cuff. This undue expansion at the wrist is 
almost the universal fashion in sleeves; except 
when a few venturesome women are wearing 
them with tiny puffs at the top—a faint fore- 
shadowing of things to come. We are slip- 
ping back again into sleeves larger at the 
top, did you know it? 

I wonder if the famous Sadi Yacco, with 
her success at the Exposition, had anything to 
do with the coming in of kimonos as winter 
wraps this year, and so much use of Japanese 
embroidery for trimmings? “The Geisha 
and the Chevalier” has been running again 
at the Athenie all through the autumn, and 
that has put the little Japs once more in 
people’s thoughts. A few evenings ago at a 
little dinner we talked over a passage at arms 
between Sadi and the great Sarah, which, so 
far as I know, nobody has yet heard about. 
It was when the Japs were playing at Loie 
Fuller’s theatre in the Exposition. Jean 
Lorrain and other Parisian writers had raved 
over “the Japanese Duse,” made her the 
fashion, and Sarah had expressed a wish to 
see her. “Would Madame Sadi Yacco con- 
sent to give a special performance for Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt?’ Loie Fuller asked. Ma- 
dame Sadi Yacco would. Sarah came, and 
we sat directly behind her. “ Des Singés ”"— 
monkeys—she called the actors. Through the 
whole performance she was a cold, forbidding 
presence, which neither applauded nor showed 
interest of any description. At the end she 
trailed out without even a word of thanks. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, Sarah 
is not amiable to rivals. Madame Sadi Yacco 
had been fired in her turn with a desire to 
see the great French actress, but bought a box 
like an ordinary mortal, and went to the 
theatre with her husband and Loie Fuller, 
dressed in an exquisite little Japanese cos- 
tume, with pink roses in her hair. Sarah spied 
them, and sent at the end of the second act to 
invite them to her dressing-room. Sadi 
Yaeco refused to budge. Loie Fuller was in 
despair, for it was like a royal command to be 
summoned to the loge of the great tragedi- 
enne in her own theatre, and as little to be 
disregarded. “ Go for my sake,” she beseeched 
the impassive little actress. “Sarah has al- 
ways been so kind to me, I can’t quarrel with 
her.” The Japanese finally consented. 

Then followed a scene quite worthy of a 
painter, for Sarah was graceful, supple, gush- 
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ing, and patronizing and appreciative in 
turn, while Sadi Yacco was nothing. She was 
so passive, so frigidly polite, so quietly in- 
different, that for perhaps the only time in her 
life Sarah was nonplussed. She had nothing 
to say. The little Jap got the best of it. 
Her husband was not much impressed with 
French acting. “ All talk, no act,” he said. 
“When they die they only go to sleep. That 
is not a way to give the idea of death on the 
stage.” Sarah, let me say in passing, expresses 


‘herself as charmed with Maude Adams, who 


spent the summer with her at Belle-Isle, 
teaching her English and rehearsing for their 
coming appearance together. What a pity to 
think of even wasting a moment of Sarah by 
having her speak in a foreign tongue! 

The theatre season has brought out some 
new and lovely things in the way of evening 
wraps and waists. Something quite new and 
particularly charming in the way of sorties 
de bal was one we noticed at the Opéra a few 
evenings ago, made of rose-pink crépe de 
Chine, with a capuchin hood of velvet filled 
in with mousseline de soie, like the lining of 
a sea-shell, or the delicate flush of a baby’s 
hand. This hood was caught down on to the 
wrap itself at intervals with straps of velvet, 
and within, under its silk lining, it showed 
endless diaphanous plissés of pink mousseline. 
The outside was pleated, in the back, and 
trimmed with a sort of stole of silver embroid- 
ery all down the front. The advantage of this 
sort of party cloak is that it makes a very 
little armor go a long way; in other words, 
it does equally well for winter or summer. 
Sun-pleated crépe de Chine wraps are pretty 
too, and wraps of cloth in the same shape in 
pastel shades. Many of these have elaborate 
and regal trimming of collar and lapels of 
ermine, which add much to their beauty. 
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FLORA. “ How pDID YOUR LAST SNAP-SHOTS TURN ovT?” 
DORA. “ Fine. I TOOK EIGHTEEN PICTURES OF JACK FOR HIS CHRISTMAS PRESENT, AND SEV 
ERAL OF THEM WERE RECOGNIZED BY FRIENDS.” 


DISAPPOINTING 
Rurrer. “ Anything in your stocking Christ- 
mas morning?” 
Burrer. “ Not till I dressed.” 





MAMMA BEAR. “ See, MY CHILDREN, SANTA 
CLAUS HAS LEFT A NICE FULL STOCKING FOR 
EACH OF YOU.” 





AN EXPLANATION 
The holly wreaths hung on the wall, 

With shining leaves of glossy green; 
And baby Polly’s fingers small 











THE DAY AFTER 


Patted the berries’ scarlet sheen. LADY. “See were! AREN’T YOU THE SAME 
MAN I GAVE A PIECE OF MY CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow, TO YESTERDAY ?” 
She cried: “ Mamma, mamma, I say, HOBO. “Yes, LaDy, BUT I JUST STEPPED 
Just see the berries! Now I know AROUND TER ASK IF YER COULD SPARE A FEW 


Why Christmas is a holly-day!” PEPSIN TABLETS.” 









IN JOCUND VEIN 











How WILLIE SIMPKINS, SON OF THE WALL STREET FINAI.CIER, SUCCESSFULLY MANIPULATED A 
CORNER IN THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF STOCKINGS. 




















IN THE STEAM-HEATED FLAT 
“How po you SUPPOSE SANTA CLAUS WILI 
GPT IN?” 
“Dis IS MISTLETOE I HAVE IN ME HAT, ““ PERHAPS HE CAN MAKE HIMSELF SMALL AND 
WILLIE.” COME THROUGH THE STEAM-PIPES.” 





“T KNOW IT.” “OH DEAR, NO. HE’D FREEZE.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. ¢__==~—=', 





More Concerning Nervous Women 

N the October issue of the Bazar there were a few paragraphs concern 

ing nervous women, in which it was mildly suggested that the families 

of such women are often as greatly to be pitied as the victims. It was 
also hinted that petting, coddling, and sympathy, while excellent in them- 
selves and on occasions, were not always wisely bestowed on nervous women, 
who might be more benefited by common-sense treatment and a practical, 
helpful attitude. 

Nervous women and their friends promptly replied to these well-meant 
remarks, and some warm discussions were waged on paper. It has been 
gratifying to observe that, on the whole, the majority of opinions agree with 
those modestly set forth in these pages. There is no question that victims 
of nerves can be made worse by a too solicitous attention from those around 
them. It is not pleasant to have anxious eyes focussed on one from every 
corner of the house, nor to be constantly reminded of one’s condition by 
the incessant’if well-meant inquiries of the family. Moreover, this atti- 
tude frequently leads to a lowering of the moral standard in the invalid. 
It is pleasant to be petted and sympathized with, and many of us are not 
strong enough to resist the temptation to call forth the love and sympathy 
that come so spontaneously to soothe suffering. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the suffering becomes a little intensified—to justify the family’s sym- 
pathy. 

Practical treatment, a sympathetic but strictly common-sense attitude, 
above all, kindly given lessons in self-control—these things are often needed 
by nervous women far more than hysterical sympathy or over-coddling. 
But men are not to imagine that these remarks justify them in an at- 
titude of careless indifference, as one alarmed reader suggested. Indif- 
ference to such conditions in the home implies supreme selfishness. 





A Question of Diet 
OR several years past the question of meat-eating has agitated many 
thoughtful minds—not those of faddists, whose delight is in experi- 
menting, but those of men and women anxious to get at the truth of a very 
important matter. 

Recently scientists and scientific journals have plunged into the dis- 
cussion, and famous physicians have prepared careful papers on the sub- 
ject. It is doubtful if all this has materially affected the consumption of 
meat, but it has certainly done this much—it has taught us the dangers 
that lie in meat-eating. And we are fortunately so made that after a time 
and more experience with its ill effects, we may grasp the truth and eat less 
meat than we do now, or perhaps not eat it at all. 

Meat-eating, according to the experts, lies at the root of three-fourths 
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of our physical ills. One of England’s greatest physicians attributes to it 
tht alarming increase of cancer in England, and he supports his theory by an 
able article in the London Lancet. Meat-eating is one of the chief causes 
of the presence of uric acid in the blood, and uric acid lies at the root of 
cancer, gout, rheumatism, and kindred ills. “White meat” is not so bad— 
lamb, veal, ete..—and the white meat of game and poultry may be eaten 
in moderation with impunity. But no human being, except possibly a wood 
chopper, should eat meat three times a day—and it will require all his 
vigorous exercise to save him from its ill effects. 

If you wish to try an intéresting experiment, try this one: Live for a 
month on fish, fruit, salad, and all kinds of cereals and vegetables. Eat 
meat only once a week—or do not eat it at all if you can be content with- 
out it. Eat a great many apples; drink plenty of hot water; take exercise— 
and it is safe to predict that never before will your head have been so clear, 
your nerves so steady, your physical and mental joy in living so great. 





Books for Winter Reading 
CORRESPONDENT asks for a list of good books “along lines of 
sociology, biography, speculation, and character,” and she asks, “ How 
many of the books published during the past year or two are worth read- 
ing ?” 

Far too many, we may say at once, to be mentioned here; and as her wishes 
are rather vaguely expressed, it is difficult to suggest a list that will appeal 
to her. Still, if she will read and digest the following books this winter, 
she may feel assured that the time thus spent has not been lost: 

Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, Rosebery’s Life of Napoleon—The Last 
Phase, Shaler’s The Individual, Miinsterberg’s Psychology and Life, Bal- 
four’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, Hadley’s Education of the American 
Citizen, Max Miiller’s Autobiography, Fiske’s Life Everlasting, Howells’s 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 

Among other books she should read are the Love Letters of Bismarck, The 
Letters of Jane Welch Carlyle, Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, The 
Love Letters of Victor Hugo, Whibley’s Pageantry of Life, Newcomb’s Talk 
on the Labor Question, and Wykoff’s Workers. 

It is doubtful whether she will be able to finish this list during the win- 
ter, but there is no doubt that she will enjoy making the attempt. It would 
be a wise plan to have a friend read with her. This would tend to keep 
her at her self-imposed but pleasant task, and the discussions which inevi- 
tably follow this reading of good books are usually helpful and stimulating. 
But by all means let her read one book at a time, and digest that before she 
begins another. “Cramming” in the reading of books brings on a mental 
dyspepsia fatal tc enjoyment and benefit. 

If she desires fiction, she should read Parker’s The Right of Way, and 
Miss Wilkins’s The Portion of Labor, before permitting her attention to be 
diverted by the claims of any other novels. 
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Nore.—Whew ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number aud size of pattern desired, together with full address: 
including street, city, and state legibly written. in all cases money must accompayy order. Remittances must be made in form 
of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for tie cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 
ment, see advertisement pages. ; 





LITTLE GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK 


HE most attractive model yet seen for 
a child’s frock for this winter is the 
little dress shown here as Cut Paper 


Pattern No. 396. It is a design which is 
equally suitable for use with cashmere, challi, 





LITTLE GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 396. Sizes, 4, 6,8, and 10 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 


or silk, and may be used even with very 
good effect for linen or gingham frocks for 
next summer, which fact makes it an especial- 
ly practical pattern to possess. The frock is 
cut with separate yoke, so that it may be 
made, as many mothers prefer, to be worn 
with a white, washable guimpe. A good plan 


with such a frock is 
to have, as well as the 
nainsook guimpes, one 
made of a pretty col- 
ored or white surah 
silk, lined, which is 
much warmer for use 
in cold weather... 
The original model 
from which the design 
is taken was of white 
ehalli with - scarlet 
circles printed on it, 
the sash and guimpe 
being of scarlet liberty 


satin, and a_ black 
taffeta ribbon bow 
tying the hair. These 


colors, however, are 
merely given as a 
suggestion, the design 
being one which al- 
lows a wide choice of 
fabrics. 

The pattern con- 
sists of eight pieces: 
One-half of frock, 
one-half of back, one 
complete sleeve, sleeve- 
band, one-half of turn- 
over collar, one-half 
of standing collar, 
one-half of front yoke, 
and one-half of back 
yoke. The places for 
the box-pleats are in- 
dicated on the pattern. 
The waist buttons un- 
der the middle pleat 
in the back, slits be- 
ing cut and overcast 
in the pleats for the 
sash to pass through. 
A little heavy lace or 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


a trimming of ribbon may with advantage be 
used on the turn-over collar and on the sleeve- 
bands. -An allowance is made for three-inch 
hem at the foot of the skirt. 

Should a lining be desired in the body of 
the frock, the box-pledts should be pinned 


in the pattern, 
and the pattern 
then used to cut 
the lining mate- 
rial. However, 
the wiser and 
more satisfactory 
plan is to have 
only a_ separate 
guimpe or lining, 
with the upper 
part and collar 
covered with 
tucking or em- 


broidery. 

The amount of 
material required 
to make the frock 
for a child of ten 
years is 6 yards 


of ehalli 27 


inches wide, or 
3 yards of mate- 
rial 45 inches 
wide. The pat- 
tern is made in 
sizes four, six, 
eight, and _ ten 
vears. For each 
size smaller than 


the ten-year size 
about a half-yard 
material will 
be required. 


less 


CLOTH GOWN 
HE skirt mod- 
el most used 

at present in the 
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with a long stolelike band on each side, 
stitched down to cover the seam. This trim- 
ming is a good one, especially for women 
who are somewhat short, as the long lines 
give an effect of height. The trimming 
around the skirt is of silk soutaehe braid 

put on in groups 


of three . rows 
each, the stole be- 
ing edged with 
the same. The 


upper part of the 
skirt is cut in 
habit shape—that 
is, having no 
pleats—but is suf- 
ficiently full to 
fall almost im- 
mediately into 
folds, and it is 
considerably flared 
around the foot. 

The bodice of 
Pattern No. 397 
is. a simple but 
very effective one. 
It has the usual 
lining ~ portions, 
the outside being 
eut in two back 
forms, one under- 
arm gore on each 
side, and two 
fronts. The front 
is faced back a 
little way with a 
contrasting mate- 
rial strapped with 
bands of narrow 
black velvet rib- 
bon, the lapels 
and collar being 
edged with the 
same. : The sleeves 
are closed up the 
back with tiny 


making of the Cut Paper Pattern No. 397. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust silver buttons to 
gowns for the measure. Price, 50 cents. match those on 
coming winter is the vest. A full 


perhaps the simple three-gore pattern shown 
here as Cut Paper Pattern No. 397. Whether 
this plain skirt with the front gore and cir- 
cular sides or the pattern with shaped flounce 
is more used is a question which is hard to 
For many materials the three-gore 
long skirt is preferable. It is shown here 
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decide. 


belt and little tie of black velvet finish the 
waist and throat of the bodice. 

The skirt and waist of this costume are 
sold separately, and may be had in the 
usual five sizes for women. The full pat- 
tern will require 4% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. 
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day problems. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles to appear in the Bazan regarding Law 
Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 

Readers of the Bazan are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent’s 





Answers will be printed in sub- 


name and address, although neither will be published. 


N this country the subject of guardian and 
| ward is, as a rule, regulated by the stat- 

utes of each State. A guardian is a per- 
son’ intrusted by law with the interests of 
another whose ;outh, lack of experience, men- 
tal incapacity, or feebleness of will makes it 
impossible for him to act properly for him- 
self in the ordinary affairs of life. The latter 
is known as the ward. The office of guardian 
is one of obligation and of duty, and not one 
of profit. The idea in appointing him is to 
preserve and increase his ward’s funds and 
to render them productive, not to obtain per- 
sonal benefit himself. 

Guardianship usually applies to minor chil- 
dren, and this was always recognized under 
the Roman law, the “tutor” being the guar- 
dian of the person, and the “ curator” being 
the guardian of the property of the child. At 
the present day guardianship also applies to 
idiots, lunatics, spendthrifts, and the like, the 
guardian of such persons deriving his au- 
thority from the statute law and from es- 
pecial appointment. Sometimes the guardian 
is known in law as “ the committee.” 

Guardianship may be subdivided into two 
general classes, that of the person and ‘that 
of the estate, the latter bearing a closer re- 
semblance to trusteeship. The same person 
may, of course, be, and often is, guardian in 
both capacities, as regards both the person 
and estate of the ward. They may, however, 
be kept distinct, nor need guardianship be 
single. There may be, as in other trusts, joint 
guardians. 

The old English law provided for many 
different kinds of guardians, as, for example, 
guardians by nature and by nurture. This 
denoted hardly more nor less than the natural 
right of parents to the care and custody of 
their children, first of the father, and, on his 
death, of the mother. The father’s right was 
formerly preferred to the mother’s in all 
cases, but the modern tendency is otherwise. 


The authority of the parents as guardians 
extends only to the ward’s person, and not to 
his property. At the present day if a child 
becomes vested with property during his fa- 
ther’s lifetime, there is no one strictly au- 
thorized to take it until a guardian has been 
duly appointed.. If the infant be fourteen 
years of age, he is allowed in New York and 
other States to nominate his own general 
guardian, who is required to give security, 
and to render an annual accounting. The 
parents are the only guardians who are bound 
to maintain their wards at their own expense, 
but whatever expense they may have incurred 
for the ward’s maintenance shall be reim- 
bursed to them out of the ward’s estate. If, 
therefore, the father be the guardian, and if 
financially able, he must support his child, 
but he is not bound to give him an expensive 
education. In a number of cases the father 
has been allowed a reward out of the ward’s 
estate. Such allowances for education and 
support depend upon the circumstances of 
the parent; and the allowance is not made 
as a matter of course, but only when the cir- 
cumstances appear to warrant it. If, for in- 
stance, the parents be wealthy, and the educa- 
tion is not more expensive than the conditions 
warrant, no allowance will be made. 
Guardians are under no circumstances to 
reap the benefit from the use of the ward’s 
money other than the allowances made to the 
guafdian as provided by statute or as estab- 
lished by custom. If any benefit accrues 
from the use of the ward’s money, that bene- 
fit is to go to the ward, and not to the guar- 
dian. If, for example, the guardian should 
pay a debt for the ward and compromise 
with the creditors for a smaller sum than the 
original amount, the ward, and not the guar- 
dian, must reap the benefit from such com- 
promise. So fully does the law protect the 
ward’s property that it presumes that the 
guardian can put out the ward’s money at 
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interest; and if he does ‘not do so, he must 
show that he could not do so with profit and 
safety. 

When a guardian invests the money of his 
ward in the guardian’s own business, or in 
any venture of his own, or any other unau- 
thorized investment, the profits will go to the 
ward, but the losses will fall upon the guar- 
dian. 

Briefly it may here be stated that a guar- 
dian has no authority to purchase real prop- 
erty for the ward with the ward’s money, nor 
has he any right to purchase for himself any 
part of the property or estate which is the 
subject of the trust. He should keep his 
ward’s property entirely separate from his 
own. As a general rule, when personal prop- 
erty which is not money at interest comes 
into the guardian’s hands, he should sell it 
and place the money at interest. Money 
should be deposited in the bank to his account 
as guardian. If he deposits to his own ac- 
count, he is liable for its loss. He must col- 
lect debts and demands within a reasonable 
time. He must contest all improper claims. 
For loss upon investments made the guardian 
is personally liable unless it be upon real- 
estate security, or upon public stocks. If 
the guardian should -speculate with trust 
funds, he is liable for the profits with com- 
pound interest. In general, however, the 
guardian, if he has acted in good faith and 
according to his best judgment, will not be 
strictly held for losses, although he may not 
have exercised all the promptitude and skill 
which the occasion demanded. 

If there is real estate in the trust, the dis- 
posal is generally regulated by statute. Sales 
of such realty are usually authorized when 
necessary for the ward’s support and educa- 
tion, or if his interest requires or will be 
promoted thereby. This also includes the 
leasing and mortgaging of property. The pro- 
ceeds of such a sale are still deemed as real 
estate—that is, they are still part of the real 
estate and not of the personality. 

Guardians may owe their appointment to a 
will, in which case they are called “ testa- 
mentary guardians,” who take the ward’s per- 
son and the entire estate left him by will. 
The right of appointing a testamentary guar- 
dian is generally recognized as limited to the 
father. If, however, he dies without mak- 
ing appointment, as a general rule the mother 


may do so. This appointment must be in 
writing. Guardians may also be appointed 


‘ 


by deed of the parents or by order of the 
court. 

The guardian must sue in the ward’s name. 
Generally, if unsuccessful, he is entitled to 
his costs and expenses out of the ward’s 
estate, but not so in groundless, speculative, 
or foolish suits. By guardian ad litem is 
meant one who appears especially to protect 
the interests of an infant who is a party 
to a suit at law. If he is appointed such a 
guardian in a particular suit, the ward’s es- 
tate is, by statute, liable for the cost. 

The ward may restrain his guardian from 
committing waste, but whether he may sue 
during guardianship is a question that is 
undecided. In most cases the only relief 
which the ward can obtain is to relieve the 
guardian and resort to the official bond. On 
the termination of the guardianship the ward 
is entitled to an accounting, and may sue for 
same, but may lose the right to sue by delay. 
The courts watch carefully over the rights 
of the ward, particularly over any trans- 
actions which tend to enrich the guardian, 
and will aid the ward to recover property em- 
bezzled, concealed, or conveyed away in fraud 
of his rights, and scrutinize carefully any 
settlement between them shortly after the 
ward becomes of age. This is done with the 
idea of protecting the ward against any un- 
fair or unequal dealing. 

Guardianship may be terminated by the 
ward’s becoming of age, by his death or his 
marriage, or by the death or resignation of the 
guardian, or his removal or discharge upon 
final accounting, or by the expiration of the 
term if one has been appointed by deed or 
will for a period less than minority. Upon 
the marriage of the ward the guardian’s power 
over the person of the ward of either sex 
terminates. As to property, however, the 
guardian of a male ward retains his power 
notwithstanding his marriage, but as to a 
female ward under the modern “ woman’s 
acts ” it is variously held. 

As a guardian cannot subject his ward’s 
estate to his own advantage, and while the 
services rendered by him should be treated 
by him as honorary and gratuitous, and al- 
though the honor of being trusted may be 
deemed a fair return for the guardian’s time, 
trouble, and responsibility, it is found neces- 
sary, in order to induce suitable persons to 
accept these offices of trust, to allow them 
compensation, the amount of which is largely 
regulated by the statutes of the various States., 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns svoner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 


BaZaR’s 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 


envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


L. G. E.—You do not tell me at just what 
time you want to give the dinner, but I will take 
it for granted that it is to be given soon, and 
give you a menu for a winter dinner. For a din- 
ner of eight the invitations should be informal. 
Write personal notes, wording them as: 


50 MoRNINGSIDE PARK. 
My peak Mrs. WALKeER,—It will give us great 
pleasure to have you and Mr. Walker dine with 
us informally on Tuesday evening, January the 
fourteenth, at half past seven o'clock. 
Hoping that you have no engagement for that 
time, Believe me faithfully yours, 


Friday, 
January the third. 


The invitations should be written on small- 
sized sheets of note - paper and sent by hand if 
possible. Plah your menu before, so there may 
be no trouble in securing what you want. It is 
not necessary to have an elaborate menu, but 
have everything well cooked. Arrange your 
table with a pretty centre-piece, a vase of 
flowers in the middle, and four small vases of 
flowers at the corners near the centre, cande- 
labra or four single candlesticks with red shades 
to light the table, and small dishes of fruit and 
candies to decorate it. It is pretty to have small 
dishes of fruit—one of plums, one of grapes— 
arranged with leaves in pyramids, and a little 
dish of chocolates and one of peppermints. Have 
at the covers the place plates with the napkins 
folded on them, the water and wine glasses, the 
forks and knives, and a spoon for the soup. 
Have only three forks and knives. It is not 
necessary to have bread -and- butter plates or 
knives. The salt and pepper cases should be 
between the covers. There should be a card at 
each place with the name of the person who will 
sit there. The woman guest of honor should sit 
at the right of the host, the man of honor on 
the hostess’s right. 

Have dinner announced a minute or two after 
all the guests have come into the parlor. A 
maid should be in the ladies’ dressing-room to 
help the guests remove their wraps, and she 
should be there to them when they put 
them on in departing. I would advise having 
the following menu: 


assist 


Stuffed tomatoes. 
Clear soup—consommé or green turtle. 
Boiled salmon with Hollandaise sauce. 
White wine. 


Little potato balls with parsley. 
Green peppers stuffed with chicken. 
Filet of beef: creamed spinach, 

sweet-potatoes. 

Quail on toast, celery salad garnished with 

lettuce. 
Pineapple ice served in the pineapple. 

Champagne. 

cake. 

Bonbons. 
Cordials. 


Angel 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 


The tomatoes should be served whole, scooped 
out and filled with relishes—anchovies, celery, 
sardines, ete., chopped together and well flavor- 
ed. The soup should be passed in soup - plates. 


The salmon should be passed with a folded 
napkin on the platter under it. The sauce is 
passed separately and the potato balls—made 


with a potato -scoop—in a dish sprinkled with 
chopped parsley. If preferred, sliced cucumbers 
dressed with a French dressing may be served 
with the fish instead of potatoes. The wine is 
passed after the fish is served, the bottle with 
a napkin pinned about it. The wine should be 
thoroughly chilled. The peppers are delicious 
if well made. Almost any good recipe-book gives 
a reliable rule for making them. They are passed 
on a dish prettily garnished with shredded let- 
tuce or parsley. The filet served whole, but 
eut in slices. Champagne is passed in a_ bot- 
tle which has been lying in cracked ice until 
the wine is almost frappé. The birds are passed 
on a platter. The table is cleared after the salad. 
and the dessert is served. The pineapple ice 
put into a seooped-out pineapple makes a charm 
ing dish. 

The angel cake is passed whole, but cut into 
that it is easy to take. The finger- 
bowls are put on after the ice-cream course, and 
the fruit and bonbons then passed. Coffee is 
served in the parlor to the ladies, and to the 
gentlemen in the dining or smoking room. It 
is not necessary to have place plates between ev 
ery two courses. The hostess rises after the 
last course has been eaten, when she that 
the ladies are all ready to leave. The gentlemen 
stand while the ladies leave the room, and then 
return to their seats or go into the smoking- 
room. A tray is passed to them with a box of 
cigarettes, a box of cigars, and a little light- 
ed cigar-lamp. Coffee is passed in cups on a 
tray to the ladies in the parlor, or in a lit- 
tle silver coffee - pot from which the ladies pour 
their own coffee. Cream and sugar are on the 
tray. 


slices 80 
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S. P. R.—I am delighted to answer as many 
questions as you may ask. A waitress does not 
carry a platter on a tray when she brings it 
from the pantry to the carver; it is usually so 
heavy that it requires both her hands to lift it, 
and a tray would be awkward. She should place 
it noiselessly before the carver. The plates should 
not be piled in front of the carver. A plate 
should be at each cover, and the waitress should 
tuke one plate at a time from a side - table—a 
hot plate—and substitute it for the filled plate 
which she takes from the carver; she should put 
the filled plate down when she takes up the 
cold plate at the cover, and should place the 
cold plate on the side-table. If no place plates 
are used the maid should in the same way take 
a plate from the side-table and put it in front 
of the carver when she removes the filled plate 
which is betore him. The plate may be taken 
on a tray or not, as preferred; either way is 
proper; but if the maid is neat and expert she 
usually manages better without the tray; an 
inexperienced maid should use a tray, as she 
probably will not handle the plates daintily. 
The soiled plates should be removed one at a 
time on a tray or not, as preferred. A waitress 
who understands the art of waiting will not use 
a tray as a general thing. The tray on which 
the filled after-dinner coffee-cups and sugar and 
cream are passed always should be covered with 
a dainty tray-cloth. The shape of the tray may 
be oblong or nearly square, and small or large, 
according to how many cups are passed at a 
time. Vegetable-dishes may be passed on a tray 
or held in the waitress’s hand on a napkin; 
either way is correct. The plate containing 
wafers or crackers or ceke always should be 
passed on a tray. These rules may seem arbi- 
trary, but they are what is at present in vogue. 
I think if vou get a little book published by 
Harper & Brothers, called The Expert Waitress, 
you will find it helpful. It is not considered cor- 
rect to fold one’s napkin after dining formally; 
at a family dinner or in visiting one may do so, 
but not at an entertainment. I do not mean that 
it is necessary to muss a napkin—in fact, often 
a napkin is hardly unfolded—but the right way 
is to lay it on the table when one rises, unfolded, 
at the side of the cover. A lady at a dinner 
party does not push back her chair when she 


rises; usually the waitress or waiter or the gen- 
tleman who sits next to her holds back her 
chair while she passes out, and she does not 
touch it herself. Peaches and plums may with 


propriety be eaten with the fingers after the skin 
has been removed with a fruit-knife. Occasion- 
ally forks are served with the fruit, and it is not 
incorrect to use them, but ordinarily it looks 
rather affected. Cut or lump sugar should be 
served in the sugar-bowl that matches the silver 
or china tea or coffee set; it is not correct to 
serve it in an individual bowl; if one has not a 
set it is better to buy an inexpensive little sugar- 
bowl and cream-pitcher that match than to use 
odd pieces. With powdered sugar it is different; 
this is so often passed without cream or milk 
that it may be in a faney odd sugar-bowl of 
either silver, china, or glass, but when it is pass- 
ed with cream, as for cereals and fruit, it is bet- 
ter to have the sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher 
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match....When one has no regular bread-and-but- 
ter knives, small lunch ‘or fruit knives may be 
used instead, or, at lunch and breakfast, no espe- 
cial knives provided. At dinner it is not correct 
to serve butter, but if it is used small knives 
should be used; the big dinner knives would be 
awkward. Yes, Juncheon and breakfast and tea 
knives and forks are smaller always than the 
knives and forks used for dinner. The sets of 
forks and knives come in two sizes,.and even for 
the substantial course at breakfast and luneh 
the smaller ones are apt to be used; for instance, 
when the only substantial course at luncheon is 
chops the small knife and fork should be used, 
but at an entertainment-—a luncheon party—it 
is allowable to use the large knives and forks 
for one course. For omelet at breakfast the small- 
sized fork should be used; it will not be neces- 
sary to use a knife, but a knife should be at 
each cover, nevertheless. Coffee is always the 
last course at a dinner or luncheon. It is served 
generally in the drawing-room, but when it is 
passed in the dining-room it comes after the fin- 
ger-bowls have been put at the covers and after 
the bonbons and fruit have been eaten. As it 
is very irregular to serve coffee in the dining- 
room in entertaining, there are no fixed rules 
about the service, but at informal family meals 


it is served after the fruit and bonbons are 
passed. The finger-bowls on the table are not re- 


moved for the coffee course. But this is infor- 
mal; always serve the coffee in another room in 
entertaining. When the dinner company wish to 
keep together and the women stay with the men 
while the latter enjoy their cigars, it is better 
to have the coffee brought into another room, to 
which the entire company adjourn after dinner 
In summer the coffee is usually served on the 
veranda after an informal or family dinner, and 
the men smoke while all chat together over the 
coffee-cups. Crackers and cheese are often served 
as a last course by themselves, or just before the 
fruit and bonbons. No, coffee is not served with 
them; it is another course, unless it is particn- 
larly desired, when it may be passed with the 
cheese and crackers, last of all. Olives and nuts 
and the other hors-d’auvre are passed as a 
course by themselves at a dinner party. The 
salted nuts are in one dish, the olives in another, 
the radishes or celery stalks or whatever else 
is served in another. and all the small dishes are 
passed together on the same tray. This course 
comes after the soup, before the fish. At an 
informal dinner the nuts and olives are passed 
with the fish course; the nuts are passed, also, 
several times during the dinner. Yes, at any 
meal have the knives put at the covers, even if 
they will not be used; it makes the table look 
better to have them. 


Wrnona.—From the wording: of vour letter I 
think you must mean an afternoon “ birthday 


party” for a little girl of five years. It is be- 
eoming the fashion to entertain small people 


much as one entertains their elders—with lunch- 
eons, dances, and even teas—but it is rather a 
pity to leave nothing for them to look forward 
to, so I am inclined to favor the regular old- 
fashioned birthday parties, with games, surprises, 
and a plain wholesome supper. If this is the kind 
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of an entertainment you mean I can tell you of 
one that I took a prominent part in lately which 
was declared highly successful by all the small 
guests. It was an in-doors party, as I imagine 
yours will be. Children do not appreciate elab- 
orate decorations, so it is foolish to spend much 
money on them. Dress the house, if you like, 
with a few flowers and festoons of bright-colored 
cheese-cloth, but do not waste money on hiring 
plants and buying a profusion of expensive flow- 
ers. The principal thing is to provide novel and 
amusing entertainments, several of them, and 
surprises and games which are contests. I never 
give a child’s party (and I have had much expe- 
rience with this kind of entertaining) without 
having something on the order of the old donkey 
game, so be sure to get either a small colored 
boy outlined on a sheet, with a wide-open mouth 
on which the contestants blindfolded pin num- 
bered pieces of watermelon, trying to get the 
pieces as near as possible to the mouth, or get 
a boy outlined on a bicycle, and have the children 
pin on his hat, or get any one of the many vari- 
eties of the donkey contest. Have prizes for the 
most and least successful—a tiny live kitten 
makes a prize children delight in, a canary in a 
cage is another more expensive prize, and a good 
photograph well framed-ror a book of interesting 
stories or a game is educating. Where you want 
every child to be favored there is nothing so at- 
tractive as a fish-pond. The rods—one for each 
child—may be improvised out of light bamboo 
sticks, which can be purchased for a few cents 
apiece at a Japanese shop, with pieces of string 
tied on the end, or pieces of different-colored baby- 
ribbon if you want to be more extravagant. Ar- 
range to have the lines thrown over a screen, be- 
hind which some one is concealed to fasten on 
the “ fishes.” A good idea is to allow each child 
three fishes, one for a pretty motto, one for a lit- 
tle box of candy, and one for the real present— 
a paint-box, a doll, a knife, ete. Children at a 
five-year-old party are too small to enjoy games 
like checkers and sit-down contests, but they de- 
light in “ finding” contests, and a hunt of any 
kind appeals to them. There are hunts where 
each child has a color and must find only what 
is wrapped up in tissue-paper of that shade: The 
presents are concealed all over the house, and all 
the children begin to look at the same time, no one 
telling when he discovers anything but his own 
color. 

I would advise having the supper after the 
contest, and having all the children sit down 
around a big table or at several small tables. 
The table should be prettily ornamented with a 
centre-piece of flowers, which may consist of as 
many small bouquets and boutonni@res as there 
are girls and boys, each little bunch being tied 
with ribbons whose ends go to the covers, so that 
at the finish of the repast, when the children pull 
the ribbons in front of them, they bring out 
bunches of posies to carry home. There should be 
on the table dishes filled with mottoes, plates 
with sandwiches cut out with a fancy cutter or 
rolled and tied with ribbon, dishes of small cakes, 
and, of course, the birthday cake in front of the 
little hostess, with all the candles lighted. The 
menu that best pleases the little children I know 
is creamed chidien in little fancy paper cases; 
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sandwiches and cups of cocoa with whipped cream 
on top as a first course; a simple fruit salad in 
scooped-out oranges or apples as a second course; 
with rolls or more sandwiches, and ice-cream or 
ices in fancy forms, with cake, as a final course. 
The birthday cake should be cut just before the 
ices are served, and the piece of money, ring, 
and thimble that are in it discovered after the 
slices have been passed. A pretty idea is to have 
baked in the cake little china toys, so that every 
child gets one or two in her portion. Be sure to 
have something like a Jack Horner pie passed 
last of all, for the children to find surprises in. 
A charming, but not inexpensive, idea is to have 
made a pie of paper flowers with each flower hold- 
ing in its depths a present. After supper have 
round games, as the children need a little romping 
after having sat at the table. 


Mrs. Wise.—Thank you for your kind informa- 
tion about the whist. I will keep your letter for 
future reference in case some one would like to 
know about the game. I am very grateful to you 
for the trouble that you took to write it. 


G.—A wedding-present or any present which is 
sent by a husband and wife in common is usually 
acknowledged by a letter of thanks addressed and 
written to the wife alone. I have seen letters 
which began “ My dear Mr. and Mrs. ——,” and 
it is not incorrect to address both husband and 
wife in this way; but the former is the more 
general custom and better form. Of course the 
writer always makes some reference to the hus- 
band in the note of thanks and expresses grati- 
tude to him as well as to the wife, but the note is 
written to her and the envelope is addressed to 
her. 


PERPLEXED.—I have very thoughtfully read 
your letter several times, examined carefully 
your plans, and thought over the whole situa- 


tion. Thank you for writing so fully and so 
clearly. It makes it easier to grasp the facts. 


At such a very informal wedding there is no 
need to observe many formalities, but I under- 
stand and respect your desire to have the little 
ceremony as correct as possible. Most of your 
ideas are excellent. I would advise having the 
relatives who will be the only guests at the wed- 
ding assemble in the parlor where the ceremony 
will be as soon as they arrive. The bride’s rela- 
tives should be there ready to receive when the 
bridegroom’s people arrive, and there should be 
little formality between them. At the appoint- 
ed time when the bridal party are all ready to 
come into the room, the sister should sit down 
at the piano and play the wedding march. The 
minister, who has been in the living-room ready 
with the groom and best man, if there is one, 


should now walk into the parlor and stand 
facing the company at the end of the room. The 


groom and best man walk in just behind him 
and stand on his left, facing the company also. 
After a moment’s pause the bride should enter 
on her father’s arm. She may have her sister 
walk just in front; there is no objection to this 
even at such a small wedding. The father steps 
behind the bride and waits until the time comes 
to give her away, and after that ceremony steps 
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further back until the service is concluded. Yes, 
a ring is used in every wedding service that I 
know of. Probably the Episcopal service will be 
the one read, and you will find by reading it in 
a prayer-book the time when the ring is put on. 
A bride should not wear any ring on the wed- 
ding-ring finger. She should put her engage- 
ment riag on her other hand for the time being; 
later she may put it back on the wedding-ring 
finger, but it should not be there during the 
ceremony. After the ceremony at such an in- 
formal wedding the bride and bridegroom stand 
to receive congratulations, and then pass into the 
dining-room with the others. There will be so 
few present that there need be little ceremony, 
and it would make the service of refreshments 
simpler to have all sit down at one table to- 
gether. lf this cannot easily be managed, all 
may sit down informally about the room, while 
the masculine guests attend to the serving. I 
would advise having a salad and sandwiches for 
the first course, ices and cake and wedding-cake 
for the second, and after-dinner coffee last of all. 
Have the coffee poured in the pantry into the lit- 
tle cups, and the cups passed on a tray with sugar 
and cream. The clergyman should be invited to 
remain for refreshments. The women should be 
served before the men; the groom’s mother first, 
then the bride’s mother, would be the regular 
order, but as the bride’s grandmother will be 
present, and she is the oldest person, she should 
be served before any one else. Have refresh- 
ments by all means if you can afford them. 
It is not correct to dispense with them unless it 
is necessary on account of the expense. Your 
plan of decorations is charming and will be very 
pretty. Yes, | would advise you to wear a hat 
with the travelling costume, and white gloves; 
they are correct. I hope that I have answered 
all your questions satisfactorily; if I have omit- 
ted anything write to me again, and I will an- 
swer at once by mail. 


M. N. D.—Thank you so much for your 
thoughtfulness in writing me about the game. 
I will keep your letter for future reference in 
. case some of our other subscribers may want to 
know the rules. 


A Country Woman.— The prettiest inexpen- 
sive Christmas presents are calendars or books. 
I would advise you to give to all the older girls 
little books of poems or selections of some of 
the well-known classics that come in such inex- 
pensive form nowadays. These may be found 
at any of the New York department shops, and 
for twenty-five cents you can get a pretty little 
edition that will be a great pleasure to its pos- 

Tie around the books a bit of bright 
scarlet ribbon fastened with a pretty bow and 
a sprig of holly. For the boys get calendars of 
the coming year, either to stand on their desks 
or the day calendars with quotations that are 
hung on the wall. Tie these up in the same way 
as the books, and fasten all on the tree. For the 
little children get fancy boxes of candy. You 
can procure about Christmas-time charming lit- 
tle boxes decorated with painted holly. Get them 
to hold about half a pound, and tie them with 
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ribbon and have a sprig of holly tied up with 
each. The tree will be pretty and bright with 
the gifts arranged in this way, and follow out the 
color scheme by having only red candles burning 
on it and red decorations. By writing to any 
of the well-known department shops in New 
York or in any of the big cities you will be able 
to get a catalogue of their Christmas stock early 
in December. You may select what you want 
from these. I do not think you would be able 
to order from a wholesale place. You can, if 
you want to go to the trouble, make charming 
little gifts yourself by buying pictures and past- 
ing them on cardboard or gray paper, decorating 
the card with a painted bunch of holly or an ap- 
propriate motto, and pasting underneath the pic- 
ture a little calendar. These are the prettiest 
of Christmas cards or small Christmas gifts, 
and the calendars are always useful and accept- 
able. A tea cozy may be made of any mate- 
rial. They are not much seen at present; it is 
better to make a new brew of tea than to try 
and keep the tea warm; and all the facilities for 
alcohol-lamps and the other paraphernalia for 
tea make it so simple to brew quickly that the 
tea cozy is a thing of the past. But they are 
occasionally used. and there is no objection to 
them. 


B.—Yes, after visiting several months in a 
place it is correct to send one’s P. ce. ecards 
when leaving to every one who has called or 
shown one any hospitality or courtesy. The 
cards should be sent, in envelopes which fit them 
exactly, on the day that one leaves. Silver is 
marked, usually, with the initials, not the full 
name, except when given to a child. Then an 
individual spoon or fork, or any piece, may be 
marked Dorothy, Margaret, or with the name in 
full if it is preferred to the initials. Sets of 
silver are marked with the monogram as a gen- 
eral thing in preference to single letters. I can- 
not answer vour last question positively with a 
“yes” or “no.” It is a disputed question who 
makes the move to go, after a dinner party or 
any such occasion. The correct thing, un- 
doubtedly, is for the guest of honor, a woman, 
to make the move, but there are exceptions to 
even this rule, and if another one of the guests 
has an engagement to keep or is obliged to leave 
early, it is not incorrect for her to rise before the 
guest of honor. Again, the guest of honor may 
he a young woman, and an older lady present 
may feel that she is the person to go first. I 
cannot give you any fixed law, but I should 
say, in the instance you quote, that the hostess 
was the one to suggest leaving first as the dinner 
was not at her own home. TI cannot go into 
particulars, as T can see you do not wish me to 
state the case more plainly, but you will under- 
stand that the circumstances were peculiar and 
it might naturally be expected that the hostess 
should go first. The guests would be quite cor- 
rect in waiting for her to make the move; they 
would have done wrong, under the circumstances. 
to make the move themselves. Of course they 
would all go at the same time—when the hostess 
had indicated that the proper moment had ar- 
rived. 











spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
velope. 


A. H. K.—The first idea for a smoking-room 
is always connected with Oriental draperies, made 
with a cozy corner (or two), and furniture con- 
sisting of low tabourets and heavily upholstered 
arm-chairs. Do you like this style of room? If 
so arrange your east and north walls with a wide 
divan, to extend on the east to the window, and 
on the north to within five and one-half feet of 
the west wall. Below this place the smoker’s 
table. Drape the wall behind and above the di- 
van with Kis Kelim rugs, or with rugs having 
dull red, tawny-brown, green, and old-blue, and 
arrange a canopy from each end of the divan to a 
central point over the corner. Use only one large 
rug on the floor. Place a table between the win- 
dow (south) and the radiator, on which may 
be placed the magazines and papers of the day. 
Drape the windows with transparent Oriental 
cotton draperies which should hang quite to the 
floor. Hang porti@res of heavier cotton over the 
doors, and complete the furnishing with two dark 
bamboo chairs. If your husband should object to 
all this unhygienic drapery (and some American 
husbands do) have the walls done in a red-brown 
buckram, which allow to run quite to the ceiling. 
Let the sole trimming consist of an inch-wide fold 
of the buckram set to the outlines of the 
ceiling, and of the window-frames, etc., and fasten 
at intervals of an inch with large black or brass 
headed nails. In lieu of the divan before de- 
scribed, place in the same division of the room a 
leather-covered seat. Of course you will require 
dark paint, whichever style of decoration you 
select. With a leather divan you will requir 
leather - upholstered chairs. The walls may be 
hung with etchings (not many), and the windows 
with sash-curtains and with shades to match the 
wall-covering. The tables should be of polished 
dark wood. I hope you will adopt the last sug 
gestion; it is so much cleaner, and is “ mannish ” 
enough to suit the most masculine of tastes. 


close 


M. N. C.—The moulding should correspond with 
the white in the paper in this instance, and be one 
inch wide. The colored Madras curtains or the 
Japanese canvas weaves are the best colored dra- 
peries, but I like the Swiss draperies you now 
have better than either. The chair vou have 
thought of will be of real advantage in the li- 
brary, but by all means have the bookshelves 
built in and left open so that soft silk curtains 
may be hung. Those suggested are too stiff. A 
divan would crowd the front room, but you may 
gain an equal air of comfort by resorting to a 
window-seat, which your room seems to call for. 
Avoid pretentious furniture in selecting the new 
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pieces. You will find a recipe for the filling of 
the cracks in the floor in answer to “ Benighted 
Country Woman.” 


C. S.—I am sorry I can give you no set rule 
for the arrangement of the cups and saucers. It 
depends altogether on the value and size of the 
cups. Generally speaking, it is best to bring the 
smallest forward and retire the larger ones. I 
would certainly use the large closet for the dinnet 
and breakfast sets, and reserve the smaller one 
for fine glass-ware and special dishes. Person 
ally, I like the large rugs very much, but the 
true connoisseur in rugs will advise you against a 
rug that is too even in design, and the medium 
sized rug will prove far more convenient to handle 
in sweeping. You will be better satisfied, I am 
sure, with different patterns for the two rugs, 
though I would advise you to keep to the same 
general coloring in both. The Battenberg doilies 
are as pretty as any you could have, and a covet 
of that lace wili be charming. 


An Apmtnrer.-—Your appreciative letter is very 
welcome, and the diagram accompanying it sim 
plifies very much the questions you ask. It is 
beautifully clear. Thank you for taking such 
pains with it. As you have planned so beautiful 
a home, I am sorry that in the instance of the 
bookcases I cannot agree with you rather than 
with the architect. As they are to be built in, 
by all means they should be finished to correspond 
with the other wood-work in the room. The fur 
niture, being removable, will show to better ad- 
vantage if you avoid an attempt to connect it 
with the building itself. Other than in this one 
instance your plans and colors are proof of very 
artistic feeling. ‘The wood-green burlaps for the 
living-room will be charming as a background for 
the heavy mahogany pieces, and you will doubt- 
less select a darker green for the carpet. A plain 
moss-green Wilton might be used with fine ef- 
fect here. Or the using of three shades of green 
might be still better, employing the darkest for 
the carpet, a lighter shade for a dado, which 
should be divided by a rail of mahogany-finished 
wood from the upper portion, done in light wood- 
green. Again, a dado of dark brown would har- 
monize with the fireplace, and give a warmth to 
the color scheme that would be lacking in a room 
all green. Use a pale but decided cream shade 
in window draperies, with white shades between 
the sash and long curtains. Pure white would be 
harsh with the mellow tones already planned. 
Arrange the writing-table between the bay-win- 
dew and the bookshelves; the big Davenport in 








the northeast corner, the mahogany sofa in the 
corner southeast, and that superb table in the 
centre of the room. Choose cream Brussels net 
curtains for the reception-room, edged either with 
pointe Arabe or Renaissance lace. Why not vary 
the walls here by using an Empire paper in green 
tones with rococo or pure Empire festoons, in 
which the least bit of rose color occurs? Have 
a drop ceiling of deep cream, divided from the 
paper itself by a narrow gilt moulding. Your 
Empire furniture would show to great advantage 
in such a setting, and the half-defined rose shade 
suggested would answer some tone in the mahog- 
any as well as in the damask covering, which is 
usually an accompaniment of Empire furniture. 


Numero Deux.—By all means have the piano 
in the drawing-room, but put it in the corner be- 
tween the mantel and the window, diagonally. 
You must not be discouraged with the possibility 
before you of such a pretty home. ‘The oak hall 
would be a good connecting tone between the li- 
brary and parlor. You can do no better than to 
carry out the same idea of curtains in the parlor 
that you already have done in the library, and, if 
possible, have the same at the hall door. You do 
not tell me the color scheme of the parlor, but 
whatever it is, you must have the rounded win- 
dow-seat that is a feature of all Colonial bay- 
windows, done in some pale-toned silk to corre- 
spond; or if you have many colors in use select 
a large-flowered silk. Let the curtains hang only 
to the sill. The hall mirror should be placed at 
the end of the hall, especially as you have no 
window there. 


IGNORAMUS.- 
you require a 
which old but 
me in which 
are combined. 


To make your library complete 
library table and a heavy rug in 
strong blue mingles. Try to find 
old-greens, wood tones, and blue 
Use at the single window shades 
as nearly the color of the wall as you can find, 
and ruffled point d’esprit curtains over them. 
Will the window permit of a grille-work top in 
dull oak? If so, you will find the use of this at 
your one window very advantageous. The cur- 
tain may hang from just below the lower edge 
of the grille-work on a thin brass pole and small 
rings. Hang portiéres that combine the colors 
of the rug at the door leading into the hall; 
or have them of a darker shade than the wall, 
with border combining the other shades. For 
that drawing-room you could use only maple fur- 
niture with good effect, or it may be, white ma- 
hogany and an occasional gilded piece. The color 
of the rug must be determined by the furniture- 
covering, since the walls are so unusually light. 
Something with old-rose predominating would be 
best, though you might mingle soft pale green 
and gold with it, and find the combination good. 
I would suggest that you give much attention 
to the windows. Hang next the glass curtains 
of Brussels net, lace trimmed, and over these use 
white shades, and over these again full draped 
curtains of old-rose taffeta or liberty satin, lined 
with white and bordered with a fringe of rose 
color or some heavy lace. You will need some- 
thing as heavy as this to give character to a 
room so lightly decorated. You run a risk of 


spoiling the dining-room by making blue china 
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conspicuous in a room where terra-cotta is used 
on the walls. If very pale, say a yellowish 
brown, it might be permissible and even pretty, 
but the ordinary shade of terra-cotta is distinct- 
ly ugly with the blue. Use rich cream, yellow, 
and green pottery, the oak furniture, and a rug 
in which wood brown, very dark old - blue, old- 
green, and dull red mingle. You will require a 
china-closet, a sideboard, and small serving-table. 
Have all in oak to correspond in color and grain 
with the other furniture. Sash-curtains of cream 
bobbinet, cream shades, or those of dull tan, and 
long curtains of lace-edged bobbinet would be 
best for the window. The portiéres should be 
lighter than the rug, but harmonizing with it. 
Can you not arrange a built-in seat in the hall 
along the side of the stairway? Choose a lightly 
made hall settle if you cannot. Have you a tall 


clock to stand at the foot of the stairs? This 
would give character to it. You do not state 


form or dimensions of this part of the house, 
hence I cannot enter into the plan with satis- 
faction to you. Mahogany would be heavy for 
the maple-trimmed bed-room. Ivory - finished 
white furniture, brass trimmed, would be in bet- 
ter keeping, or maple of a darker tone than that 
now employed. By all means change the blue 
and green paint of the other rooms to a cream- 
white dull finished. Dotted Swiss muslin is the 
best material for the window drapery, although 
white fish-net curtains are less expensive and are 
airy and light. Yes, | would curtain second and 
third stories alike. Have a rubber mat by all 
means for the bath- room unless it is tiled. A 
soft-wood floor may be stained, “ filled,” and shel- 
lac-finished so as to make it possible to use with 
rugs as you desire. A wood-carpet would be bet- 
ter, however. Going back to the subject of por- 
tiéres, I would 


suggest that you face or line 
the door curtains of library, sitting-room, re- 


ception-room, ete., with plain material to blend 
with the color scheme of the hall into which they 
all lead, so that a harmonious effect in this 
important spot is preserved. 


S. N. R.—By all means have a seat made for 
that bay-window, and curtain the door to end of 
glass with silk curtains shirred on brass rods 
top and bottom. Obviously you must tone down 
that terra-cotta. To do this, especially in view 
of the near-by blue and white room, you should 
idd old-greens (you have a rug already of this 
shade) and an occasional lighter shade running 
almost to reddish yellow. Choose a wood-green 
silk for the door curtain, which, with brass rods, 
will give you a desirable relief on that side of the 
room. Cushion the window-seat to correspond. 
Green eorduroy here would prove effective, or, 
if the exercise of economy is necessary, choose a 
repped cretonne in which green mingles with 
browns and yellows. This may be diversified by 
the addition of cushions in plain tones to harmon- 
ize. The idea of a mahogany-painted sheet for the 
mantel-piece does not appeal to me. I think it 
would cheapen those beautiful mahogany furnish- 
ings. The mirror in the centre, flanked by bric- 
A-brac, would be best. Why not have a simple 
Colonial mantel-shelf made with the glass set in 
the centre, and partitioned niches in which books, 
odd small vases, ete., might be placed. It might 
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be stained to correspond with the mahogany, and 
would cost very little more, carpenter’s work in- 
cluded, than would the sheet you suggest. That 
Virginia sofa is beautiful. It should occupy the 
space between the hall and parlor doors, the piano 
being placed diagonally across corner between hall 
door and bay-window. In the latter, slightly in- 
ward toward the room, stand the work-table, and 
near it one of the old mahogany chairs. If the 
space is large enough the secretary might be 
placed between the fireplace and the folding- 
loors. The leaf-table would best be used open in 
a room where, necessarily, so many articles are 
set near the walls, about half-way between the 
work-table and the secretary. The fireplace may 
be brightened by small pictures under the shelf. 


A Farmer’s Wire.—The simplest method of 
caring for waxed floors is to sweep them first 
with a good broom over which doubled cheese- 
cloth has been tightly drawn. This should take 
up all the light dust particles. Now brush the 
floor energetically with a hair brush to loosen 
any dust that may have worked into the surface, 
and finish by sweeping again. Polish with a 
weighted brush covered with carpet. There is a 
special hair brush made for waxed floors, and pol- 
ishing-brushes may be purchased also; but eco- 
nomical housekeepers sometimes make the latter 
by covering a brick with the trimmings of Brus- 
sels carpet. When floors are spotted, moisten a 
piece of cheese-cloth with turpentine and rub the 
affected parts, polishing afterward as described. 
The floors should be waxed every four or six 
months. To destroy those pestiferous plant in- 
sects the leaves of the plants should be sponged 
thoroughly each morning with thin borax water, 
but without allowing the water to drip into the 
roots. The fumes of tobacco blown upon them 
each evening will keep insects off, it is said. 


Outo.—Carry the crimson of the rug into the 
walls by all means, but be sure to have a band 
of the same wood as the plate-rack is made of 
set above it as a background for the china, oth- 
erwise the effect will not be good. Finish win- 
dows with long straight cotton curtains of snow- 
flake, with border composed of bands of old;red, 
yellow, and green. Of course you will have a 
window - seat in the living-room. Yes, I would 
put the large bookease in No. 2, and the Daven- 
port in space 3, where one enjoying it might have 
the pleasant fireplace and bookcases to look at. 
For your silver-gray house I would advise white 
or cream shades throughout, though it may be 
necessary, for the inside effects, to use double 
shades, the inner ones to harmonize with the 
individual rooms. I am afraid you will find all 
light, wash, inexpensive curtains (and for that 
matter, expensive ones, too) a care, and likely 
to be stringy when subjected to the humid night 
air of summer. If hung next to the window you 
will require a second pair, to be hung over the 
shades on the inside. You should be able to get 
a good heavy and serviceable American rug for 
your living-room for the sum you name. Get a 
reversible pattern, and preferably one with a bold 
geometrical design, rather than one in which fan- 
tastic flowers are mingled. Decorate the broad 
landing-seat with cushions and valance done in 
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green or old-rose silk or silk combining both 
colors. Yes, the wood-work in the upstairs sit- 
ting- room might be done in white with most 
pleasing results; or light tan, dull finished, 
would also furnish a background for the rug and 
furniture. This would harmonize aiso with the 
pine floor. But, on the other hand, if the wall- 
paper (what is it? you.say not a word of it) be 
in mixed colors, the wood-work might be stained 
dark. Why not have thin Oriental draperies for 
these windows? Your rugs for this floor are ad- 
mirably chosen. You should reverse the order of 
coloring, however, in the two north rooms. The 
west room would take blue, and the east green, 
with better effect. Without a knowledge of the 
available parlor pieces it is almost impossible 
to advise. The green burlaps for the living-room 
would be pleasing, but the yellow or yellowish 
tan and green would be decidedly wsthetic for 
the parlor, if friendly shades are introduced in 
the fireplace, and bits of brass, a jardiniére of 
handsome pottery, ete., placed about artistically. 


BurLpER.—I should have the floors of ma 
hoganized birch by all means, except in the case 
of the dining-room, and there a rich pine, oiled, 
would harmonize best with the furniture you now 
have, and which, as I understand, you must 
count upon using for some time. Why not have 
the objectionable oak furniture refinished? It 
might be sandpapered and finally oiled and pol- 
ished. You would like it much better, I am sure, 
and the effect of a room with a rich pine floor 
will make a handsome contrast to your other 
rooms. Personally, I should like the light effect 
of oak better in the dining-room of a small house 
than even the richest mahogany, which, in a din- 
ing-room especially, calls for lofty ceilings and 
massive fireplaces. These would overbalance the 
pretty home you are contemplating. I am glad 
to hear from such an old and kind friend of the 
BAZAR. 


Fiorence.—Your intuition is right about the 
red; don’t use it for the walls of that sunny room. 
I’m sure you would grow tired of it very soon. 
A brownish tan, bright olive green, or dull blue 
would be best for them if a plain covering is 
to be used (and this, of course, you would choose 
to have in cartridge-paper), but my own prefer- 
ence would be to have a light paper with a 
ground of one of the colors I have just given, 
and a tracery of vines or other pattern that 
would include the other tones and perhaps an oc- 
easional touch of rose. An Empire stripe effect 
would be charming. You might carry the paper 
up to within a foot of the ceiling, finishing it 
there with a narrow gilt moulding. The space 
above might be finished in deep cream, palest 
pink, or white, and at the ceiling- line, if you 
have not already a plaster moulding, one might 
be set in of wood and painted to correspond with 
either the ceiling or the plain border just sug- 
gested, according to the height of the room. For 
example, if the ceiling is low, have upper mould- 
ing to correspond with the border; if high, to 
match the ceiling. I wish I might have helped 
you more, but you do not mention the available 
furniture, or state whether the shape of the room 
is irregular or only oblong. 
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Mr. 
edition of Alice in Wonderland (Harpers) thor- 
oughly justify the wisdom of the publishers in 
giving to the public another edition of this im- 


PETER NEWELL’s illustrations in the new 


mortal tale. Many artists have pictured Alice 
and her friends; no one has ever done it so ably 
as Mr. Newell in this fascinating volume. Un- 
der his original pencil all the little friends whom 
Alice meets in Wonderland are pictured full 
of new and wholly fascinating qualities; they 
rise from the pages like old friends in brilliantly 
original garb. No family which has in it a 
boy or a girl should fail to make that child happy 
this Christmas when a copy of the new Alice 
and Mr. Newell’s pictures will do it. 


Two of the recent issues in Harper & Brothers’ 
series of American novels are Westerfelt and The 
Manager of the B. € A. Each is the story of a 
young man, but in widely different surroundings. 


Each is decidedly interesting. Westerfelt, by 
Will N. Harben, is a story of rural Georgia, 
with just enough dialect and character study 


to make a good background for the central fig- 
ure and his romance. In The Manager of the 
B. & A, the author, Vaughan Kester, has written 
a story of action, of a busy, hustling Western 
town and its railroad shops. The sketch of the 
hero’s convict father, Roger Oakley, is one of 
the most interesting features of the book. 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s latest book, 
Lives of the Hunted (Scribners), offers us be- 
tween covers the fascinating characters whom we 
have already met and liked in current periodi- 
cals. Krag, the ram, Johnny Bear, Tito, the 
Coyote, and the rest of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
delightful animals, live in the pages of this 
charming book, which comes just in time to de- 
light old and young alike at this holiday season. 


A beautiful Christmas gift book is the new 
Heroines of Nineteenth-Century Fiction, by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, which Harper & Brothers 
have just issued in two volumes, uniform in size 
and binding with Mr. Howells’s book of last 
year, Literary Friends and Acquaintance. To 
the thousands of women—and men—who do not 
have time to read the new books which appear 
from week to week, and much less those classics 
of fiction with which Mr. Howells deals, such a 
book of critical study is a boon indeed. It gives 
one just the glimpse of each author which helps 
to broaden the taste of the reader, and Mr. 
Howells’s delightful style makes his new book 
as charming reading as Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. The drawings, giving each artist’s 
ideal of the heroine illustrated, are no incon- 
siderable feature of the book. These artists 
include the best men in the field of illustrators. 
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Woman is certain to learn something of the 
law if contemporary writers can teach her. Mr. 
George James Boyles’s book. Woman and the Law 
(The Century Co.), is another recent effort in 
this direction, and a commendably lucid one. 
Mr. Boyles is a lecturer at Columbia University, 
and his book is written with authority. 


Maurice Hewlett’s New Canterbury Tales (The 
Macmillan Co.) will delight the many admirers 
of this popular author. The Tales are a collec- 
tion of those which have recently appeared in 
American and English periodicals, and they 
are well worth preservation in permanent form. 
Those readers who have a taste for the weird in 
literature wil) delight in Dan Costord’s Tale, 
with its story of the wild flight of the living lover 
who bears his dead love to the Holy Mount, pur- 
sued by ali the horrors and evil things of the 
night. 


In Sir Richard Calmady, by Lucas Malet 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), the reading public will 
find one of the strongest and most interesting 
novels of this season. The plot is unique, the 
treatment is admirable, and the interest of the 
story is never allowed to relax for a moment. 
There may be, and undoubtedly will be, differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the hero of this 
book, but no one can question that Honoria St. 
Quentin, the heroine, is one of the most fasci- 
nating characters in modern fiction. 


In The Land of Cockayne (Harpers), the 
author, Matilde Serao, has written one of the 
powerful novels of this decade. It is so strong 
as to be almost painful at times, but the inter- 
est of the story is unflagging from the first 
page to the last. Madame Serao is acknowledged 
as one of the greatest living Italian novelists. 
In this, her latest book, she has made a marvel- 
lous protest against the lottery evil in her na- 
tive country—a protest none the less appealing, 
because it is strung on the thread of an exqui- 
site love-story. The authoress is an active jour- 
nalist in Naples, her husband being proprietor 
of the Mattino di Napoli. She is one of the 
staff of the paper, and from her journalistic ex- 
perience she gets her vivid and graphic style of 
writing. She is an enthusiastic yachtswoman, 
spending much of her time on board the Fan- 
tazia, which, with her work and her four chil- 
dren, fills the life of this very busy woman. 


In Circumstance (The Century Co.) Dr. Weir 
Mitchell has written a novel full of interest and 
the peculiar charm which attaches to his work. 
It has not the power of Hugh Wynne nor the 
brilliancy of the Autobiography of a Quack, but 
it is well worth reading. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 
c 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 


The Bazar's 
orrespondents wishing an immediate avewer should send 


stamped envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Evr.—For a young girl to wear for dances I 
would advise you to get either a white organdie 
or one of the pretty dotted white silk muslins 
that are now to be bought. ‘This would be use- 
ful for next summer’s use. The pattern of a 
Commencement gown shown in the Bazar for 
April 13, page 991, would be a charming one to 
use. It might be made with the yoke as a sepa- 
rate guimpe, and so be used with a simple low- 
neck effect on some occasions if you wish. A thin 
gray woollen grenadine or canvas is the best ma- 
terial to be used over the blue. Crépe de Chine 
would be good if you prefer that. In the August 
BazarR you will find several very pretty designs 
which would be appropriate, especially that on 
page 343. Should you wish to buy a cut pattern, 
that of the Chambray Gown, No. 371, shown in 
Bazar of March 9, page 659, would be a satis- 
factory design. The Bazar gave in the Septem- 
ber issue a design for short skirt and coat espe- 


cially planned for middle-aged women. For a 
black evening gown I would suggest velvet or 


silk, with some jet trimmings, or cream lace. 


Winona.—The black satin skirt can undoubt- 
edly be worn again this autumn, as the change 
in cut is not marked enough to put it out of style 
in all probability. Why not get enough more 
satin to have a good low-neck waist made to go 
with it for dinners’ A black dinner gown is the 
most useful of possessions, and so becoming to 
most large women. For a tailor gown I would 
advise you to get a broadcloth of either sapphii2 
blue or dark green, which colors are to be much 
used. Have it made with skirt and long fitted 
coat, trimmings to be of plain machine-stitch- 
ing or of black silk braid stitched on. Velyets 
and velveteens are to be the smartest gowns for 
calling, and after these broadcloths. I would say 
that a Persian lamb muff would be the wisest 
purchase, but if you prefer a contrast with your 
coat get chinchilla. You will find in this and the 
coming numbers of the Bazar the information 
which you desire as to little things. These ac- 
cessories are illustrated in the fashion depart- 
ment from time to time, and the Bazar’s aim is 
to keep its readers always informed of any pretty 
fashions of the moment. Do not be afraid of 
making your clothes too youthful. 


PaMELA.—The prettiest dress for a débutante 
is always white. White chiffon is charming, but 
is not a very good investment when one’s means 
are moderate. I would advise getting white 
point d’esprit and making it over an inexpensive 
white silk. In the Bazar of April 20, and in 
those for May, June, and July, you will 
find some very pretty designs for gowns for young 
girls, which will suggest styles to you. For the 
mother’s gown I would refer to the Bazar of 
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Mareh 16, pages 716 and 717, on which are pic- 
tured what can be done in the way of variety with 
a good black silk slip and several changes to wear 
with it. A black lace gown with some trimming 
of white chiffon and jet would seem a good change 
from the gown of last year. 


An Anxious INQuIRER.—From $1800 to $2500 
should be set aside for your personal expenses. 
For your winter wardrobe it would be far better 
for you to have your gowns made to order. At 
the principal shops there are good dressmaking 
departments where you can have the work done 
very quickly. You will need two cloth street 
gowns, a velvet street gown, a smart silk or crépe 
house gown, with two waists, a low and a high 
one, a black dinner gown, a colored dinner gown, 
two or three house gowns (tea gowns), and sev- 
eral smart waists. Do not omit a theatre wrap 
and a long coat that can be worn in the evening 
as well as daytime. You will see that I am giv- 
ing you a liberal supply of gowns, but as you 
do not have to consider expense. very closely, you 
will do very well to order all you will need. 


Anxtous.—Seven or five gore skirts are to be 
much used this winter, and one of these with 
vertical trimming on the front seams would be 
much more suitable than the flounce shape if 
you are stout. White satin linings are most 
used in coats, as they will not soil a light bodice. 
For your kersey you could substitute black 
camel’s-hair, velvet, or peau de soie, which, as 
perhaps you know, is a dull-finish satin. The 
cape form is not very fashionable this year, but 
your decision as to using the fur in that shape 
or having it cut over into a loose box-coat lin- 
ing must be influenced by local conditions and 
your means and taste. 


B. K.—The only thing to do with a cloth which 
has been spotted by rain is to take it to a com- 
petent tailor and have it well sponged and press- 
ed. This will probably take out the spots. 


EK. F. J.—I do not think a very thin material 
would keep its graceful “hang” long if cut the 
way you describe, and yet that design is much 
used. You would necessarily have a seam down 
the exact front, but this is, in such cases, made 
decorative by joining the two breadths of material 
with a tiny insertion or a ecat-stitch in silk, 
through which the under-skirt shows. The mate- 
rial is tucked straight across and then cut in 
a line sufficiently bias to give you as deep a point 
as you wish. A train for an evening gown should 
lie on the floor a quarter of a yard or more. 
Long, thin sleeves are worn somewhat for formal 
evening affairs, but are not as much used as the 
little ones which fall off the shoulder. 
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QUESTIONS. OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar's corre- 


spondence is too large to permit earlier reply. Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


L. D. M., Carskitn, N. Y.—Real property is 
always controlled by the laws of the place where 
it is situated, which principle is known in law as 
“ Lex loci rei sital.” The principles of law gov- 
erning the testamentary capacity of married wo- 
men of the States of Illinois and Washington will 
therefore control in this case, and not the laws 
of the place of residence of the testatrix or of 
the executors of the will. 

In Illinois a married woman may make her 
will, the same as though she were single, the 
estate of courtesy to a surviving husband having 
been abolished. But he is, by statute, endowed 
of an interest in the third part of all the lands 
whereof the wife was possessed at any time dur- 
ing marriage. 

In other words, the wife cannot, by will, de- 
prive her surviving husband of this one-third in- 
terest in her real property any more than he can, 
in similar manner, deprive her of her dower right. 
In the State of Washington a married woman 
may dispose of her property, but the statute in 
force is somewhat different and more complicated. 
If the property was acquired by the wife before 
marriage, or was acquired afterwards by gift, 
devise, or descent, it is her separate property, 
and she may dispose of it by will, her surviving 
husband receiving thereby no more interest in it 
than she may choose to give him. 

If, however, the property is acquired by the 
wife after marriage, except by gift, devise, or 
descent, it constitutes their common property, 
and neither husband nor wife can devise it with- 
out regard to the other’s interest. 

J. M., New York Crry.—A contract entered 
into between parties for more than one year, to 
be enforceable at law, must be in writing. The 
verbal contract, in your case, for three years 
cannot be enforced by you, and you have no re- 
dress if the contract is broken after the expira- 
tion of the first year. A verbal contract or hiring 
for one year is, however, valid, and unless the 
employee is discharged for good and sufficient 
cause, such as incompetence, etc., the employer 
ean be held for the damages sustained. 

If, from the period of your discharge until the 
expiration of the contract year, you have not 
been able to find employment, vour damages are 
fixed in accordance with the rate mentioned in 
the contract. If you do not wait until the ex- 
piration of the contract year before bringing suit, 
but decide to sue at once, the measure of your 
damages is fixed irrespective of any definite con- 
tract rate. For further and fuller elucidation of 
this principle see Bazar for August, 1901. 


H. R., Sourn Oranoe, N. J.—Any one conduct- 
ing business in another’s name and authorized 
to do so binds the latter contractually, and other- 
wise obligates the latter’s estate to the payment 
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of the debts incurred in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Whether the latter had any knowledge of 
the affairs or conditions of the business is imma- 
terial. And this is true of husband and wife. 
If your husband had your avowed sanction or 
silent acquiescence in his use of your name, the 
debts incurred by him are really debts incurred 
by you and for you, and they should be paid and 
may be collected out of your own property. 
There is no distinction in law between property 
belonging to you during your husband’s life or 
property acquired by you after his death by the 
collection of policies issued upon his life. If, 
therefore, upon your husband’s death there 
shoulc be any debts left which were incurred by 
him in the conduct of the business conducted in 
your name, your interest in the policies upon his 
life, unless otherwise disposed of, would to that 
extent be subject to attachment by the creditors. 


A. S. R., Newark, N. J.—Ordinarily a check is 
cot legai tender, and an offer thereof does not re- 
lieve the debtor of his liability, but its acceptance 
as payment by the person to whom it was offered 
immediately changes the status of the check, and 
to such an extent that its acceptance constitutes 
an acquiescence by the acceptor in all conditions 
and limitations imposed by the drawer of the check. 

The acceptance of the check sent to you as 
“payment in full” of the disputed claim pre- 
vents you from recovering by suit any balance 
or difference that may be owing to you. In view 
of the condition imposed you should have re- 
turned the check, and thus preserved your right 
to litigate the disputed question. 


M. B. D., Los Angetes, Cau.—-A check must 
be presented for payment within a reasonable 
time after its receipt. What is, however, a 
reasonable time depends = the particular cir- 
cumstances in each case. The statement of facts 
as made by you is too incomplete to determine the 
question of reasonable presentation. If, however, 
you used due diligence and presented it for pay- 
ment within a day or two after its receipt, the 
bank’s failure will not prevent you from recover- 
ing the amount from the drawer. If it has been 
held a week or two weeks, however, this is not 
presentation within a reasonable time. 


E. E., New York Crry.—Under the common 
law any and all contracts entered into on a Sun- 
day were void ab initio—that is to say, the con- 
tract was void from its inception. In many of 
the States this principle has been either modified 
or entirely changed by statute. The modifica- 
tions would be such as contracts for necessities, 
ete. As the common law still prevails, however, 
to a large extent in the State mentioned in your 
letter in which the contract was made, it is void 
and cannot be enforced. 
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ACTUAL PLEASURE 
given by THE AEOLIAN 


mag YOU have an Aeolian you can enjoy music 
you seldom or never hear. You can enjoy 


your favorite selections whenever you desire. 





You can have this pleasure multiplied a hun- 
dredfold, for with an Aeolian you can actually Aroduce this 
music yourself, even if you literally do not know one note 
from another. The Aeolian attends to the sounding of the 
notes — the expression is yours. There are expression-lines 
to guide you if you wish, but you soon find yourself ignor- 
ing their direction and exercising your own musical taste. 
The rendition is therefore your own, giving you all the 
pleasure which is to be derived from producing music. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the enthusiasm aroused 
by the Aeolian is much more readily understood. 

The Aeolian has an entirely distinct advantage over all 
other musical instruments. It is a veritable solo orchestra, 
with its different sets of tones voiced to imitate the various 
instruments of the orchestra. It is especially adapted for 
rendering orchestral music in the home. 

The Aeolian Orchestrelle is a new type of Aeolian. 
It enables one to produce results before considered im- 


possible. 
Aeolian, $75 to $750. 
Aeolian Orchestrelle, $1,000 to $2,500. 
Pianola, piano-player, $250. 
Write for our illustrated pamphlet. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
New York, 18 W, Twenty-third St, Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton St. Cincinnati, O., 124 E. Fourth St. 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Y. About two weeks ago my baby, sixteen 
months old, was bitten on the eyelid by an 
insect; the lid was considerably swollen and red 
for several days; now his eyes seem to be quite 
weak; after his nap in the daytime and when he 
wakes in the morning I find the eyelids stuck 
together, and have to bathe them before they 
will open. | bathe them two or three times a day 
with witech-hazel and warm water. I think this 
helps some, but the co. ners of the eye are becom- 
ing a little red and sore, I fear from too mucr 
washing. Can you tell me of anything io do to 
make his eyes stronger, to prevent this discharge, 
which only seems to come when he sleeps?— 
E. Y. E. 

1. If the discharge from the eye is at all pro- 
fuse, | would advise you to consult a physician, 
is the eye is too delicate a member to take any 
chances. If, however, there is only a slight dis- 
charge, and that only at night, I would sug- 
gest washing the eyes three times a day with a 
solution of boric acid—one teaspoonful of boric 
acid to one pint of water; if you notice the 
slightest particle of pus gathers during the 
day, use the wash more often. Hold the eyelids 
open with thumb and forefinger, and drop several 
drops of the solution in the eye; clean with a 
piece of soft linen or absorbent cotton, but do 
not use the same piece for both eyes. Keep the 
eyelids clean; do not allow any of the dried or 
hardened matter to remain on them. Before the 
child goes to sleep. and after bathing-time in 
the morning, smear a little clean vaseline along 
the edge of the eyelids; this will prevent them 
sticking together, and heal the chafed corners. 


Q. My baby is now eleven months old. I have 
always taken care of him myself until the last 
two months, when I have had a nurse for him. 
I like the nurse; she is obliging and neat, and 
seems to have a good temper. My doctor wishes 
my baby to be in the open air as much as possi- 
ble, and this was one reason for getting the 
nurse. But the baby does not like her; he cries 
every time he goes to her, and mopes and does 
not seem at all happy when in her company. 
What would you advise me to do under these 
circumstances? If it is just a whim with the 
baby, I do not want to humor him; and if he is 
really unhappy with the nurse, I do not want to 
force him to stay with her. Do you think it is 
because I have always had him with me that he 
is shy with a stranger, and that in time he will 
get used to her and be more contented with her? 
—A Perplexed Mother. 


rHE BABIEs’ 


HosPITAL, NEW YORK 


The Bazan's cor- 


Ifa reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed 


A. I would advise you to change your nurse. 
I do not think it is shyness; children are most 
adaptable, and quickly learn to love those who 
are kind and good to them and who love them. 
I do not mean to say that your nurse is not good 
to the child, but she is lacking somewhere if in 
two months she has not been able to win your 
baby. There is either a lack of interest in her 
charge, or else she is unkind. 


Q. What fruit can be given to a child as a 
laxative, and what is the best time for giving 
it? By answering the above questions in your 
valuable and instructive paper you will oblige — 
A Constant Reader. 

A. Almost any of the fresh fruits, in their 
season, if stewed with a little sweetening, will aid 
as a laxative. In winter apples baked and strain- 
ed through a coarse sieve, or prunes stewed with 
a little molasses and strained the same as the 
apples, are very good. If you will send to the 
BAZAR office a stamped envelope with your name 
and address and repeat your question about a 
book, the information will be sent you by mail. 
It is against our rules to mention such publica- 
tions in these columns. 


Q. I am a very anxious and not very strong 
mother. My baby, now four months old, weighs 
fifteen pounds. A severe illness in the family 
kept me in the city all summer, and through 
it all baby kept splendidly well, and is as good 
as can be. I have been able to nurse her so 
far, and think this is one reason she has got- 
ten along so nicely. But for the last week think 
my milk has been failing me, and baby does not 
get enough nourishment, she is so hearty, and 
often cries after nursing, as though she was not 
satisfied. How early do you think I could wean 
her ?—I nquirer. 

1. Your baby is larger than the average baby 
her age; to have kept her in the city all summer 
and have her so well speaks much for your care 
and for the nursing. However, the mother must 
have some thought for herself now; if not, she 
may be forced to wean the child, whether she 
wants to or not. Take plenty of nourishing food; 
if milk agrees with you, drink plenty of it; and 
rest on your back for at least an hour and a half 
in the middle of the day. By taking good care 
of yourself you may not lose your milk. I think 
I would give the baby one bottle a day; if you 
find it agrees with her, perhaps two bottles a 
day. I will send you by mail several good food 
formulas for an infant her age. 
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SINGER 
THE PAN-AMERICAN 


SEWING MACHINE 





Received Absolutely the 


Highest Award 


Consisting of 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


For Sewing Machines Exhibited at 


THE Pan-AMERICAN ExpPosSITION 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. My baby, ten months old, drools so much 
and so constantly that not only does he soak 
a thick bib, but his clothing under it is wet down 
to the skin. I suppose one reason for this is 
that he is cutting all his teeth at once. Is 
there not danger of his catching cold with these 
wet clothes on his chest? Is there any medi- 
cine [ can give him to prevent his taking cold? 
\s soon as the teeth come through will the drool- 
ing stop?’—Mrs. A. Long. 

1. It is very possible the child may contract 
a cold by having the wet clothing constantly next 
to his chest. But no amount of medicine will 
prevent the cold. To prevent the cause through 
which he contracts the cold is much more sensi- 
ble and practical. You can put a piece of thin 
mackintosh cloth underneath the bib. There is 
a rubber stockinet cloth also from which bibs 
could be made, or a piece of thin sheet rubber 
such as dentists use can be used to protect the 
clothing. As soon as the teeth come through he 
will probably drool less. 


Q. I have profited much by your advice in the 
Bazar. I would like to ask another question. 
My baby is now six months old, and a fine speci- 
men of health, and has never had a single draw- 
back. She takes eight ounces of food, and her 
digestion is simply perfect; she never has had 
even colic. But what puzzles me is that some 
days, while apparently feeling well, she will 
vomit part or whole of nearly every bottle four 
or five minutes after she has taken it. The 
milk does not come back the least bit sour or 
curdy; she has not had it down long enough for 
it to change. The first time this thing happened, 
thinking something was wrong with her stomach 
and that she might be sick, I thought not to give 
her the next bottle; but she seemed to be simply 
starved, and screamed so that I hadn’t the 
heart to resist her, and now she has her bottle 
just the same, whether she vomits or not; some- 
times she retains it, but often it comes up. The 
strange part is she never seems to be the least 
bit ill, and is just as well as ever the next day. 
[ can’t think it is the fault of the milk: we have 
our own cow, and every care is taken of the milk 
and in the making of her food, and these spells 
are just as likely to occur on a cool day as on 
a hot one. Is there any accounting for this oc- 
easional upsetting?—A Most Grateful Mother. 

1. In cases of vomiting one most naturally 
looks to the food-supply, but as you feel quite 
confident it cannot be this, that the milk when 
regurgitated is not sour or curdy, but comes back 
unchanged, we must look for some cause out- 
side the food. It is most probable that a tight 
waistband is the cause of it. Is it not possi- 
ble that the band is fastened tighter than at 
other times, or perhaps a little petticoat that 
has been outgrown is made to fasten about her? 
This is enough to cause the food to be forced 
back, especially if the baby is hearty and takes 


the food rapidly. When this vomiting occurs 
again, I would advise you, before giving the next 
feeding, to unfasten band and clothing, and see 
if this will not make a difference; if the vomit- 
ing continues, I would be inclined to think some- 
thing wrong with that day’s food. 


Q. For the past year your answers to mothers 
in the Bazar have been a great help to me in 
caring for my baby. Now I have two babies, the 
older sixteen months, the younger six weeks 
old. I find I have my hands full with the care 
of them, and am sometimes puzzled to know how 
to manage both. The oldest baby has always 
slept in my room, her crib alongside of my bed, 
where I could reach her when she fretted or 
when she awoke in the night, which fortunately 
is seldom. Thus far I have had the little baby 
in bed with me. but the new baby is not a very 
good sleeper, and between the two I find I am 
getting very little rest. Would it be well to put 
both children im one crib, or would you put the 
clder one in a room by herself? She seems so 
small to do that, and just at present I do not 
feel as though I could afford to have a nurse. 
Both babies are bottle babies, which is in itself 
quite a piece cf work, with so many bottles to 
keep clean. How sovun do you think I can give 
the oldest child something else to eat besides her 
milk?—A. J. P. 

A. With two such young children, there is no 
doubt but what a mother has her hands full. 
Still, a sensible mother, and I believe the mother 
of these babies to be one, can by a little judicious 
management get on very comfortably. If you 
have a room adjoining and opening into yours, 
I would move the older child’s crib into it; she 
is not too young to sleep in a room by herself. 
In fact it would not be a bad plan to put both 
children in this room, in separate cribs. I am 
sure you will find they will both sleep better 
for being by themselves. As the little baby has 
to be fed once or twice during the night, you can 
take this opportunity of seeing if both are warm 
and comfortable. Put them both to bed early 
and you will probably not hear from either until 
the little baby’s ten-o’clock bottle is due. In 
order to save yourself trouble, I would in the 
course of the next six weeks break off any night 
feeding later than the ten-o’clock one. Give 
them their mid-day naps at the same hour if pos- 
sible, and at the same time try to have a little 
nap yourself; for if you want to keep strong and 
do justice to your children you must take good 
care of yourself too. Take the bottl# from the 
oldest baby right away and teach her to drink 
from a cup, so you will not have so many bottles 
to care for. She is also now old enough to have 
some solid food, such as well-cooked cereals, soft- 
boiled eggs, broths, and rusk. The last dipped 
iu the dish gravy of rare beef is very good and 
strengthening. She will not need a night feed- 


ing. 
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Accepted Ideas in 


Classic + 





Furniture 


HE word Classic can properly be applied only to 
such Furniture as is made upon lines tested by gen- 


erations, and conforming strictly in shape, treatment 

and ornamentation to the schools of the various periods. 
The universally accepted ideals are of the French, Italian 
and English Schools, and our stock, which is by far the 
largest and most select in America, embraces reproductions 
of the most beautiful specimens, the originals of which are 
now within some of the old castles, private mansions and [fy 
museums of Europe. A suite or single piece of Classic i 
Furniture is always a much prized possession. ~~ 
We would be pleased to have intending purchasers [Re 
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and connoisseurs inspect this superb collection. Corres- (f& 
pondence also invited. ain 
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Our booklet, “ Classic Furniture,” sent upon request. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. b.—I herewith give recipes for some rame- 
kins, as you request: 

Codfish in Ramekins.—Pick into bits enough 
cold boiled cod to make a pint of the flaked fish, 
freed of bones and bits of skin. Cook together in 
a saucepan two table-spoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour, and when they are blended pour upon 
them a gill of the liquor (chilled and skimmed) 
in which the cod was boiled, and a cup of milk to 
which a pinch of soda has been added. Stir to a 
smooth white sauce, add salt and pepper to 
taste, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, a half-tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, and a table-spoonful of 
lemon juice. Remove the sauce from the fire, and 
beat slowly into the yolks of two eggs; stir in the 
flaked fish, and turn into buttered ramekins. 
Sprinkie with buttered crumbs, and bake in a 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Mushroom Ramekins—Cut the stems from 
canned mushrooms. Wash the mushrooms in 
cold water, then drain, put into a saucepan, cover 
with salted boiling water, and stew for three 
minutes. Drain and keep hot while you scald a 
cup of cream and thicken it with a table-spoonful 
of flour rubbed into one of butter, and season with 
celery-salt, a dash of cayenne, and a pinch of nut- 
meg. Stir in the mushrooms, then fill ramekin- 
dishes with the mixture, and bake. Or make a 
brown sauce of beef stock, thicken it with a brown 
roux, and season with sherry. Then turn the 
stewed mushrooms into this, and cook in the 
ramekins for ten minutes. 

Chicken Ramekins.—Chop the white meat of a 
raw fowl very, very fine. Add a bit of soda the 
size of a pea to a gill of cream: put this over the 
fire and, as it heats, add the powdered chicken 
meat. Cook for a minute, remove from the fire, 
and set aside to cool. When cold add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, season to taste, then fold im the 
stiffened egg-whites. Turn into buttered rame- 
kin-dishes, and bake in a hot oven. Serve imme- 
diately. 

Prune Ramekins.—Soak a dozen prunes, then 
stew until tender; remove the stones, and chop 
the prunes to a soft paste. Beat the whites of 
four eggs very stiff, add five table-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar and the prune paste. Stir this 
last in quickly and lightly, but so that it is thor- 
oughly blended, then pour the mixture into but- 
tered ramekin-dishes and cook for half an hour in 
a steady oven. When cold put a great spoonful 
of sweetened whipped cream on the top of each 
ramekin, and serve. 

Vacaroon Ramelins.—Crush a dozen large 
macaroons to a coarse powder. Bring to a boil 
a pint of sweetened cream; thicken with two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of arrowroot dissolved in a gill of 
cold milk. Stir in the crushed macaroons, flavor 
with essence of bitter almond, and pour slowly 
upon the yolks of two eggs. Return to the fire 
for just one minute, stirring constantly. Set 
aside to cool, and when cold beat in the stiffened 
whites of two eggs; turn into buttered ramekins. 


and cook in a quick oven. 
done. 

Chocolate Ramekins.—Cook together in a 
saucepan a table-spoonful of butter and two ta 
ble-spoonfuls of flour,and when blended add six 
table-spoonfuls of hot milk. Stir until thick and 
smooth, then pour upon the yolks of three eggs 
that have been beaten light with three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Add five table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, and beat until cool. 
Fold in the beaten whites of two eggs, and bake 
quickly in ramekin-dishes set in a pan of boiling 
water. Serve at once with whipped cream heaped 
on the top of each. 


Serve as soor as 


Mrs. McC.—Perhaps the following recipes may 
be the ones you desire: 

Chocolate Fudge.—Put in a saucepan a cup of 
milk, one of grated chocole-e, and one of granu- 
lated sugar. Boil until a iittle of the mixture 
hardens when dropped into cold water. Remove 
from the fire, add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
beat until creamy. Turn into a buttered pan and 
cut into squares, 

Prune Cake.—Cream a half-cup of butter with 
a cup and a half of sugar, add a cup of milk and 
the stiffened whites of five eggs alternately with 
two and a half cups of prepared flour, or enough 
to make a light batter. Flavor with a few drops 
of essence of bitter almonds, and bake in four 
layer-tins. When coli put the prune filling be- 
tween the cake layers. 

Prune Filling.—Soak a pound of prunes over- 
night, stew with sugar, stone, drain very dry, and 
chop fine. With the chopped prunes mix two 
dozen blanched and chopped almonds, and stir all 
into a cup of sweetened cream whipped very stiff. 
When the cakes are spread thickly with this 
mixture cover the top layer with a boiled icing 
flavored with essence of bitter almond. 


FLUsutnc.—You could have no better recipes 
for the cakes described than the following: 

Chocolate Layer Cake.—Cream a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter with a cupful of powdered 
sugar, add the beaten yolks of four eggs, a gill 
of cream. and two cups of flour that has been 
twice sifted together with a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Last of all fold in lightly 
the whites of the four eggs, beaten very stiff. 
Bake the cake in layer-tins. 

Chocolate Filling—Put a cup of milk in a 
double boiler. When it reaches the boiling-point 
stir in three table-spoonfuls of grated chocolate, 
and two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch wet with two 
table-spoonfuls of cold milk. Cook, stirring stead- 
ily, until smooth, then remove from the fire and 
pour, a little at a time, upon the yolk of an egg 
that has been beaten light with a half-cupful of 
sugar. Return to the saucepan and cook, stirring 
constantly for five or ten minutes, or until the 
mixture is thick and smooth. When cold spread 
the chocolate upon the cake layers. 
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The Labor of ipscinias3 1,095 Meals 


falls on some one in every home every year. Any labor-saver that 
is good should have consideration, and that is one great point of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Your only labor is the crust. A ten-cent package of this luxury makes 


Two Large Pies free’: Three Small Pies 
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Home made mince meat at its best was never more juicy, fruity, 
wholesome and digestible than *‘ None Such.’’ It is an honest mince 
meat—pure, economical and delicious. It is ‘‘condensed’’—that is, 
compressed in a dry, clean form, and packed in air-tight, water-proof 
cartons. **None Such’’ Mince Meat also makes delicious 


Fruit Pudding « Fruit Cake § 


‘* None Such”’ Condensed Mince Meat is for sale by every good grocer in the 
United States at lOc. a package. Recipes on every package. Valuable pre- 
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mium list of ‘‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.’’’ silverware enclosed. Beware of imitators 

who flood the market with undesirable substitutes. Let us know if your ; 

dealer refuses to supply you. We will tell you one that will. 34 
ue Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. f 
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Harper’s Bazar, the ideal magazine for the refined woman, has been improved, if that were 
possible, in its monthly form. It is a notably brilliant magazine—ELpworth Herald, Chicago. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, in stories, illustrations, and special articles, is one of the best numbers of 
this popular magazine ever issued.—News, /ndianapolis, Indiana. 


This old favorite is gaining fresh popularity under its new and enterprising management.— 
Patriot, Montpelier, Vermont. 


HARPER’S BAzAR, since it ch.nged from a weekly to a monthly, is becoming more popular than 
ever.—State Register, Springfield, Illinois. 


The BAZAR grows more interesting each month.—/Journal, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Harper’s Bazar is a fascinating number, filled from cover to cover with reading and illustra- 


tions of special interest to women. The BAzar is really an indispensable adjunct of every well- 
regulated home.—Zion’s Herald, Boston, Massachusetts. 





HaRPER’s Bazar, best of all magazines for women, since the recent change to a monthly, is 
very noticeable for its fine typography, and especially for the beauty of its cover designs. The 
number just out may fairly be considered the finest yet.—Courier, Buffalo, New York. 


HarPeR’s BAZAR, with supplement, if shown up is a sure sale. — Newsdealer, Bookseller, and 
Stationer, New York City. 


Harper's Bazar. for October is an ideal magazine. It contains a wealth of things to interest 
women.—Epworth Herald, Chicago. 


Harper’s BAZAR is a beauty, and contains a world of good things.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


The Thanksgiving number of Harper’s Bazar is one of the best contributions of the day to 
Thanksgiving magazine literature—Evening Telcyraph, Philadelphia. 


Last month’s number of the Bazar gave me, and probably all of the women who read it, more 
real food for thought and household help than any number yet received. I only wish it came 
oftener.—L. N. R., Richmond Hill, Long Island. 


After several months’ subscription I am convinced that the Bazar is far and away the best mag- 
azine published for women in England or America. That is why I have it sent so far to me.— 
Mrs. R. 8., Hong-kong, China. 


I would like to tell you how much I like the Bazar. It fully fulfils my ideal of a magazine 
for women. I hope I shall never have to be without it.—J. F. 


It surely is due you that we tell you sometimes when we are especially pleased, and so I am 
writing to say that we are charmed with the Thanksgiving Bazar. There never was a better 
and more delightful magazine.—R. N., Boston, Massachusetts. 





I am a reader of the Bazar, and think it one of the best of periodicals, and could not do with- 
out it. It is improving with every number, and we appreciate it very much.—Miss G@. A., Albert 
Vines, Albert County, New Brunswick. 


While its many readers must regret sincerely the fact that they have buf one visit from the 
Bazar where formerly they had four, all must be pleased with the attractive monthly numbers 
now appearing. All the excellent features that made this Bazar so popular in the past have 
been retained, and many new ones added. The Bazar is maintaining a standard of excellence 
that wil! be heartily appreciated by its many readers. For years the Bazar has had the repu 
tation of being one of the most reliable and up-to-date delineators of fashion’s modes and fancies 
and a glance at this department, this month, will show how fully this reputation for excellence is 
deserved.—/ournal, Augusta, Maine. 
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BURROWES 
Portable Pool and 


BILLIARD TABLE J) 


An Ideal Christmas Cift 
From $15 to $27 TO 


Weight 28 and 39 Ibs. 


Size; 2 1-2 x 5 and 3x 6 ft. 

As practical and interesting for experts as for beginners in 
BILLIARDS AND POOL. Book explains many other fascinating 
games for all players, young or old.—Place on any table in any room, 
or on our folding stand—quickly leveled—set away upright. Made 


for use, cannot warp, recent improvements, frame of rich mahogany, $ 
best green broadcloth cover, 16 balls and 4 cues of finest quality; 40 
implements with table. A source of daily enjoyment at all seasons, 
SENT ON TRIAL. Write for local agents’ addresses. Descrip- e 
tion and colored plates FREE. 
The E.T.BURROWES CO.,120 Free St., Portland, Me. 
San Francisco, 402 Battery St. 


New York, 277 Broadway. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


\. B.—I am so glad you refuse those “ smart ” 
architectural designs. Your own idea is far bet- 
ter. Don’t be persuaded into anything else than 
« simple picturesque residence, preferably low 
and roomy, to be placed in that grove of pines. 
Why not have a first story of rough-hewn rock, 
and above a story of (shingled) wood or. of 
brick? Are these materials available? The gray 
of a stone foundation is always effective when a 
building is surrounded by trees. How would you 
like this color scheme for the exterior: Founda- 
tion story in rock as above described; second 
story, silver-gray shingles; roof of moss-green 
shingles or of gray slate; outside chimneys of 
red brick; window-frames of green (a palegmoss- 
green); sashes of Colonial yellow or of palest 
gray? If but one story, a steep pitched roof, with 
large dormer windows (“ large” in order to give 
plenty of head-room in the rooms into which they 
open), would be picturesque. You would gain 
distinction by using the latticed windows, though 
they will try the patience of your maid or man. 
Have long door windows opening on the pavilion, 


or, as we call it in the United States, the ver- 
anda. You can get added individuality in se- 


lecting doors with panels that run in one piece 
from top to bottom, or that are made with heavy 
bars of solid wood run crosswise throughout their 
length. Select door knobs or handles of dull- 
finished iron. Use a knocker rather than a bell. 
If you like the old English cottage style, you 
will see that the above plan is suggestive of it. 
It lacks only window-boxes and ivy to complete 
it. A simple Colonial house of the dimensions 
you name might be given a front as well as a 
side veranda, and the columns that this style 
demands will give decided dignity to it. Here 
are two color schemes drawn from excellent 
models: (1) The body of the house is yellow; 
trimmings of ivory white; sashes of same; roof of 
greenish slate, and blinds of green. (2) Hause 
of dull white; roof, moss-green shingles; house 
trimmings, olive gieen; window trimmings, same; 
sashes, white. I would have as big a hooded 
fireplace in the hall as the latter would admit 
of. Let it be eight feet high and between six 
and seven feet wide, and built with niches above 
in which plaster casts or brasses or pottery may 
be placed. Endless suggestions arise for this 
“sunny place of the house,” as some one has 
called it, but, alas! you could not take them, for 
even the one scheme above would cost one-twen- 
tieth of the amount you spend for the whole. 
But why do you object to brick? It is most 
picturesque, and either wrought-iron or brass 
firedogs combine with it most artistically. Per- 
sonally, I prefer, especially for such a house, 
plain red brick, with moulded brick trimmings, 
to either the cream, buff, brown, or other tinted 
and glazed brick. You could have, of course, 
an old black-oak fireplace, solidly made, and oiled 
only; but there might be a danger of its being 
sombre. If you will consult the Bazar of July 7, 


DECORATION 


1900, which contains an article entitled, “ One 
Woman’s Architectural Experiment,” you may 
find other information that will help you. You 
are right in your surmise; I would like to know 
the outcome of your plannings, and hope you will 
write me of it. 


A PerPLexep Surscriner.— While a sewing 
room is of distinct advantage in a home and 
should be retained by all means, if possible, you 
will gain a better effect by sacrificing it and en- 
larging the library, as proposed in the lower plan. 
It will be wise, too, to cut off that hall back of 
the sitting-room, and throw the space into the 
latter. Do not lengthen the dining-room, how- 
ever. It is already amply long for its width. Get 
an oak sideboard to correspond with other din- 
ing-room ~furniture, and a china-closet, if possi- 
ble, in which to put the pieces you describe. By 
all means have mantel-pieces if you cannot have 
the fireplaces; but with that red leather in the 
dining-room don’t consider a blue paper—that is, 
unless you select a very dull old-blue. The oak 
and china, ete., would modify this and bring it 
into harmony. Use old-rose colors in the par- 
lor, soft greens in the sitting-room and hall, and 
green and wood tones for the library. As you do 
not tell me the style or color of the furniture at 
your disposal, I cannot give betier details. Be 
careful to use the darker shades in all rooms 
upon the floors, and let the colors be graded up- 
ward in the wall-paper and ceilings. A very 
dark oak table, a hat-tree of the same, a settle, 
and hanging mirror framed in same would fur- 
nish the hall handsomely; also an umbrella- 
stand of oak and grilled iron, or one of terra- 
cotta. With only the present information to 
guide me, I would advise oak stained and oiled, 
or cream, dull-finished wood-work. Use opaque 
shades, and do not overdrape the windows. Net 
curtains would be best for that wide window. 





Poverty.—I think you would find the white 
paint far from satisfactory; at least, that is my 
feeling after reading the slight description you 
have sent. Plain furniture may mean a variety 
of things; if of oak or pine or cherry or maple 
you would find white wood-work hard and likely 
to exaggerate the very points that now cause you 
misgiving. 

Why not have it stained in an old oak? Or if 
you fear this in time would cause you too much 
care, varnish it or give it a regular oak finish. 
The floors should be treated first with a stain 
and afterwards well oiled, but if you really want 
to make this feature handsome, and your letter 
suggests that you do, be sure to finish it with a 
coat of wax. With ordinary wear a floor need 
only be waxed twice a year. Even where neces- 
sary to call in a professional helper the cost will 
not amount to more than fifty or seventy-five 
cents for such waxing, and you will be more than 
repaid for the outlay. 
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Your Mirror reflects your 
physical condition. If your 
eyes look dull, your cheeks 
sunken and sallow, you 
need a tonic. 


The Best nic 


will bring back the rose to 
your cheek and the sparkle 
to your eye, besides making 
blood, muscle and nerve by 
increasing the appetite and 
strengthening the diges- 
tion. All druggists sell The 
‘*Best’’ Tonic. Provide 
yourself with a few bottles 
to-day. 
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Some people are pale be- 
cause of thin and impover- 
ised blood. Such folks need 
a blood maker like 


Panst Mal 


' 
Te Best Rnic 


This great tonic acts on 
both the food and the stom- 
ach. It helps the work of 
digestion and is itself a 
rich, nutritious food, read- 
ily taken up into the sys- 
tem. With better digestion 
comes better blood. Try it 
for a month and your Mir- 
ror will reflect a change. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


Early in October a 
woolen manufacturer 
came to us for orders, 
He was willing to 
make up his finest 
woolens at considera- 
ble reductions if we 
would givehimalarge 
enough order to keep 
his mill running dur 
ing dull season. We 
gave him an order for 
the newest fabrics for 


Winter and early 
Spring wear and 
shall make these 
goods into suits, 


skirts and cloaks ¢o 
order only, and pass 
them on to you at 
one-third less than 
regular prices. 
Nearly all of our 
styles and materials 
share in this Sale. 


Note 
ductions: 


these re- 





Suits in the newest models ,made of up-to-date mate- 
rials and lined throughout, suitable for Winter 
and early Spring wear ; former price 
$16, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Handsome Costumes, made of Velveteen, Corduroy 
and Velvet Cords—the very newest materials ; 
former price, $21.50, reduced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 
$27 Costumes reduced to $18. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper styl: 
to them ; former price $5. reduced to $3.34. 
$6'Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about 
them ; former price, $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, indispensable 
for wet weather; former price, $6, reduced to $4. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $o Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, Rain-proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 


The Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List, giv 
ing interesting information about this sale will be sent 
Sree, at your request, but you must write quickly for the 
sale will last for a few weeks only, and the choicest 
goods will be sold first. Your order will be filled 
promptly and to your liking—if you think not, send back 
the garment, and we wi//l refund your money. It’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 











| MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


C.—The best of all ways to train children to be 
polite and well-bred is to always treat them with 
courtesy, and to be as considerate and polite to 
them as to a formal guest. The child who never 
sees any rudeness or discourtesy is apt to be as 
considerate of others as they are of him. To 
leave a child to the care of servants is sure to 


| make him rude and ill-mannered; to keep him 


as much as possible with gentlewomen and gen- 
tlemen is the best training for good manners. 
If a mother cannot afford a refined governess to 
be with her children, she should keep them at her 
own side most of the time, not trust them to an 
ignorant nurse after they have passed the period 
of }\hyhood. A child should be trained to ob- 





ser’ all the small ferms. He should never be 
alle d to forget the “ please” and “ thank you” 
in tue family life. He should never be allowed 
to address any one rudely or to slight table man- 
ners. It means constant supervision and thought, 
but it pays. I think that you will find some of 
the modern books on child-training helpful, espe- 
cially some of the kindergarten books. The ver- 
tical penmanship method is the newest and best; 
it is the method taught in most of the schools at 
present. 


A Bustness WomMANn.—Your best plan in find- 
ing a boarding-place in New York is to write to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 
7 East Fifteenth Street, and ask the secretary to 
send you addresses of places where you could find 
what you want, and prices of board. The Wo- 
man’s Hotel is not yet completed. For your trip 
you will need a simple gown of cloth, with skirt 
and coat, and one or two silk waists to go with it. 
This will be quite correct to wear for theatre, 
church, or concerts. A plain travelling suit, if 
you do not wear your regular street suit on the 





| rinsed with hot water. 





train, will serve also as a morning dress, with 
flannel or simple silk shirt-waists. You will also 
find a simple silk dress useful, no doubt. 


A. M. C.—The best treatment for the skin 
when there are blemishes such as you describe 
is to use thoroughly and conscientiously a soft 
camel’s - hair face - brush every night. The face 
should be washed with this, using hot water and 
a good medicinal soap, and then thoroughly 
Then a face cream should 
be rubbed in with a rotary motion of the tips of 
the fingers, and after remaining on a few mo- 
ments it should be carefully rubbed off again 
with a soft linen cloth. If the soap makes the 
skin too dry, as it does in some cases, use only 
every second night. A little lemon juice is good 
for the skin, and clear, fresh cucumber juice is 
very cleansing. 


CHOLLETT.—It seems to us that your better 
plan would be to learn the trade in some prac- 
tical dressmaking establishment. It is also 
taught very thoroughly, however, at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York city, and the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Rosa.—We regret that we are unable to give 
you the information you request. We know no- 
thing of the lady about whom you ask. 
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. SPOOL! 
SILK 


economical. Formerly anything 





We claim the best silk is the most 
that could be called ‘‘a spool of silk” would answer. Now, careful shoppers 


are asking for ‘* Corticelli.” 
sale of Corticelli Spool Silk among the stores that cater to the best people. 


87 Highest Awards at Expositions |. 


Corticelli Silk holds the world’s record for superiority, having received 
in Europe and America 37 Highest Awards, including Highest Award, Gold 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Corticelli.” If he does-not keep 
Beautiful Fashion Booklet free for a postal. 


This is shown by the constantly increasing 


Medal, at Buffalo, 1901. 
it go to another store. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Nonotuck St., Florence. Mass. j 
——_—— = <~\ 


 MMMMRQVA iN S 
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To Avoid Chapped Hands and has use ‘471! White Rose Glycerine Soap 


ITS TRANSPARENCY IS A SIGN OF ITS PURITY AND 
ITS PERFUME IS UNEQUALLED 


manuractunscosy FERD. MULHENS, COLOGNE o0/R, GERMANY 


SOLE U. S$. AGENTS, MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK. Send 165c. in stamps for a full size sample cake 




















| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900 


VU Ee L © U HYGIENIC, ADECRENT & INV SICLE 
TOILET POWDER— CEL. FE A‘W, Inventor 


9. Rue deja Paix. Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those b y-aring the word ‘ “FRANCE” a and the signature CH. FAY | 
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Guerlair Rue de la Paix 


Paris 


Most 
Eaux pe CoLoGne: e e 
Hégémonienne, I mpériale. x 1 ite 
= ‘rE quis 
| 





The RE and fashionable 
Parisian World uses: 





Voila pourquoi j’aimais Rosine, le Jardin de Mon Curé, 


L Catalogue post free on application 


Sapocett, special soap for the face 
Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa 
Powpber for the face - 

Ladies in all climates: Pink, Yellow, White 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


EAU DE QUININ 
HAIR TONIC 


r’ Positive dyed The Best Hair Restorer. 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, A Positive Dandruff Care. 
anc ll afflictions of the skin. 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN 
PRICE, PERHAPS, THAN WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES, BUT 
A REASON FOR IT.” Delightful after shaving. Sold every 


ere, oF mailed on receipt of 88 cents. | ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 


Get Mennen’s (the original). SAMPLE FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. ROYAL WHITE ROSE 























Paris 
‘ , 
Fashion Co.'s 


Ne st Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods 


Made from finest quality of 
human hair. 





Hair Switches 


to match any shade, short stem and perfect in 
every respect. Will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on approval. 


2 ounces, 22 inches, $1.25 
236 sa 22 - 1.50 


3 4 24 22 2.25 
35 * 3 * 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, and 
state what size you want, and if you don’t like 


the switch we send you we will send postage for | 

its return. If you are pleased With it, ¢‘/en send 

us the price. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, Bangs, | 
Wigs, Curls, Waves, Po »mpadours, Hair Jewelry, 
ete., FREF. 

Paris Fashion Co., 199 State St., Chicage. 


| 
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The Soft ft RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


Avoids heating the Hair—Can 
be Slept in with Comfort—Does | Ne Wire or 














not Break the Hair or Hurt the Hard 

Head—Quickly adjusted. Metallic THE DAINTIEST X-MAS GIFT 
Hundreds of Testimonials] Substance | | 

from Present Users. te Hurt or | | Delettrez Aglaia, 
A GREAT BOON FOR CHILDREN Rust. Delettrez Amaryllis du Japon, 
A complete set of six curlers or . Delettrez Violettes Celestes. 
A wavers (black, auburn, or yray), 25 cents. From 


—~#A I led t of A t ted Sold by the best dealers. Refuse substitutes. 
de r mai on receipt o price. gents wantec a " _ > Ax : 1 
. ISSON & ROBBINS, AMERICAN AGENTS, NEW YORK. 
MERKHAW TR ADING CO., Dept. H, 170 Bth Ave., N. ¥.] | ("#8 
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Defender Mig. Cos. 


Fanc. 


SHEETS »* PILLOWCASES 


AND 


=>» MUSLIN 








A Royal Gift for Xmas 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 
FANCY SHEETS and 
PILLOWCASES 

APPROPRIATE PRACTICAL 


Not a gift of the ordinary kind, but one 
that is sure to be appreciated from its 
novelty and value. Packed in hand- 5 
some boxes containing one fancy sheet 
and two pillowcases, or in package of 
six sheets and twelve pillowcases. 
Prices from $2.00 to $6.00 per set. 


Ask your dealer to sho you these goods 
















to show you 


DefenderMfeCos 
LADIES MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


t# Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s and little girls’ garments patterns are is- 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. ‘The cost of these patterns is 50 cents 
per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each 
or waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for lit- 
tle girls’ patterns. ‘he following list partially repre- 
sents the available designs : 


305. Cloth or Velvet Reception Gown. Illustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 50 
cents. 

304. Child’s School Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

azar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

393. Cloth Reception Gown. !)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 

302. Flannel Outing Waist. [Illustrated in Har- 
pers Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 25 cents. 

301. New Walking Costume. [I!lustrated in Aar- 
per’s Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 

390. Child’s Serge Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents 

389. Combination Undergarment. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 35- Price, 25 cents. 

388. Flannel or Silk Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 35. Price, 25 cents. 

387. Young Woman’s Summer Costume. Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No.3, Vol. 35. Price, 
50 cents. 

386. Child’s Organdie Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

385. Matron’s House Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

384. Child’s Linen Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

383. Woman's Outing Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, so cts. 

382. Woman’s Parisian Negil ee. Illustrated in 
Harpers Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cts. 

381. Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. Illus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 

380. Child’s Fancy ue Frock. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cts. 

379. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). [!lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 

378. Commencement Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

377. Woman’s Bathing Costume. Illustrated in 
Harjper’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (com- 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

376. Child’s Bathing Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete 
form only), 35 cents. 

375- Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

374- Guimpe Frock (Girl’s). Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

373- Woman’s Linen Costume. [I!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

372. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume Illus- 
trated in HAKPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 

Money must accompany order, together with size 

desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 396 
and 397, 0m pages 796 and 797. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Can Piay This at Sight? 


Not stumble through it, but properly interpret this portion of Liszt’s famous Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2? Many of 
the most beautiful compositions are rarely heard because they are too difficult for any but expert performers, 


















































Through the aid of the AANGEL V.S YOU can play ANY of the world’s greatest compositions or simplest 


melodies, allowing you to throw your own individuality or interpretation into it; and all this can be done without the 
necessity of finger practice. Artistic catalogue of all instruments sent on application 


THE WILCOX AND WHITE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. New York Salesroom: 164 FIFTH AVENUE 
Highly endorsed by Sembrich, De Reszke, Josef Hofmann, D’Albert, Tosseli, and other of the world’s most noted musicians. 
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ONE YEARS i em) 


, «oa PIANO cox % 


Set up in your home, no matter where you live, without any cost to 
gee you unless you become a purchaser. 


Stet We Don’t Want Any Money 


= 


ye. 


StS 


in advance. Our new Catalogue tells you how to get a high-grade 
Piano at the right price and on the right terms. You can only buy a 
BEETHOVEN PIANO from the factory. NO AGENTS. 
NO DEALERS. NO STORES. NO MIDDLEMEN. Only 
gm) one way, from FACTORY TO BUYER, at lower than WHOLE- 

———aneaeanniiat ee SALE PRICES. Our new, up-to-date SPECIAL BAR- 
am meppeen GAIN CATALOGUE FREE, Get it today and let 
us show you what we have to offer. It wil] save you money, 
even though you don't buy a Beethoven. QRGAN CATA- 
LOGUE FREE, over sostyles. Address 


BEETHOVEN PIANO and ORGAN CO. 
BOX 1203 WASHINGTON, N. J. 

Manufacturers and sellers of high-grade Pianos to the American 

people at less than wholesale prices. FIFTY years’ success. 


For information regarding our responsibility see Dun's or Bradstreet’ s 
Mercantile Reports, They can be found in every Bank. Ask your Bank 
cashier what they say of Beethoven Piano S Organ Co.,Washington, N. J. 
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7 Avoid poy ll 
P earline Imitations ‘yeas ‘Ties 
The Modern Aid to the Young 
Soap Powder 


Housekeeper,” 


the saving in ef- 


e . 
: Mine : fot bythe ee 
powders, and, if 


(Yours for the asking) a trustworthy 
= ’ ‘ wder be used, 

For Washing e PONTE ME of the saving to 
. et vy : the fabric, over 
Dainty and ) ee ; e the old soap- 


1 Re ee -_— ws bbing way of 
Delicate Things ~ 2 adie 



































., Dept. 75, St. Louis, Mo 





414 for i0 cents 


H} We will send to an one, 4 handsome 


all different. Also our new 100 page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
at Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 

C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
301 Broadway, New York. Dept. 20. 





the ordinary wash and for es proved  trust- 
without the aid of Pe ATIING mat a 
to make Money ¢ “Lace Meking at Home.” or a BATTENBU fee DOILY. 
and tutterfly, 12c., including circulars of 
sé 
PRINCESS embroidery, worth 50c. each, all stitches 
With it can be woven the most 
chon Laces. Something never done in America before! 
for their own use, or those who desire to make money, should 
* Lace-making Illustrated.” 
ee %° 
DUPLI BLACK MAMMY DOLLS 
Cc AT tb attractively dressed complete, also shoes and stockings, paint 
or sent prepaid by the mz a acturer, J, W. RICE, Atlanta, Ga, | Price, $1.60. Address ELIZABETH NIGH, Catlettsburg, Ky. 


coarse washing and cleaning a ." worthy, both by 
9x9 pattern; send 4c. each for post 
A SURE income can be earned 
Ey 4 fancy work, and a lesson on Battenbure 
LACE LOOM” | illustrated and explained. 
Address LADIES’ ART CO 
beautiful Valenciennes and Tor- 
to learn and easy to work, and the lace produced is equal to the 
write at once for particulars of this wonderful little loom. Upon 
Torchon Co-operative Lace Co. 
ed face, non- breakable, well and s abstantially made, with small 








which I dare not trust to ~~ : Pearline is 
which I dare not attempt users and imita- 
To introduce our goods 
we will give -ambric 
pettern oO i, LAC E 
Do you want A New Industry— yA 
— age, etc. Two different Doily patterns 
at home with our 
lace making, and also a lesson on colored 
It is something entirely NEW. 
! Easy 
finest imported hand-made lace. ladies who desire to make lace 
receipt of 4 cents stamps we will send free our new book, 
Dept. E. 40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
8 trays, $1.50; 12 trays, $2.25 (in neat case) of your stationer, | white be aby (with nursing-bottle) in arms. Length, 20 inches. 
TRADE MARK 









Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 
clear as crystal. 


urns, etc 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 


It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottle 2S. 





Send 20c. for quarter pint bottle and full particu_ars. 


é 4 ', BERRY BROTHERS, rimites, Detroit 
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TO ANY LADY sexr FREE 








a . - . . es ° 2 . Ps 
This Doil of finest linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs ever shown in 
y this country, ready to work, with full instructions and lessons by Prof. 
Tsuneo Tackahashi and wife, of Japan, the worid-renowned expert embroiderers. Also pattern in 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised can work it perfectly. 
Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it 
impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 

Some oc these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of 34 new designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 
make but one fair condition, viz..—that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 
Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs. 

Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage, 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. A, 180 to 184 Adams St., Chicago 





NOTE.— The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand Prize at 
the Paris Exposition, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks and other items in 
this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American Silks that we claim superiority. Richardson's 


Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any other silks in the world. Americans 
everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 




















Finest quality cloth for tailor-made 
ith chew 6 f the suits, coats and golf jackets, di- 
ull-size cut of the rect from the mill at mill 


. prices — saving you 40 per 

N E V E R= ~ LI P ‘aoe cent. A suit or garment pat- 

eS. © 9 © yi tern of these splendid fabrics 

pa , will make a most 
SKIRT SUPPORTER useful Christmas Gift for 
: wife, mother or sister. 
Write for Free Samples. 

“Best Crotrn Mave” 


SIMSON Woolen & Worsted MILL, 


Address FLORY & GEMMEL, Ashley, Pa. Sisk wire pads 


. , - °. 

It is nickel-plated, neat, cheap, and effective. 
Keeps waist and skirt in place. Sold by 
dealers everywhere or sent direct for toc. 




















THE DIP FRONT 


(Long V) Waist effect, now so stylish, S H O P PI N G and business of all kinds in 

is easily obtained by the use of sek ‘* a York a, . oaey, of ex- 
perience, good taste, &c., wifiout charge. Circular references. 

The Columbia Adjuster 2 


MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y 
No pinning, no alteration, and 
so simple. 


Ask your dealer, or send asc. to WEDDING INVITATIONS 


; and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. 
nes COLUMBIA NOVELTY WORKS MONOGRAM STATIONERY. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
70 CORSET Pept. D. 188 Madison St. Chicago. Cards, 75 cents. Samples and Valuable Bookiet, “ Wedding 


CLASP Liberal terms to Agents. Etiquette,” FREE. 4. W. COCKRUM, 530 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 
or 
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Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 

In the muslin well known 
As the 


sale by all leading jobbers and retatlers. 


Samples of this muslin mailed free 
on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers 


79 and 8: Worth Street, New York 


Acececccoceeeeceecceee 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 27%, Ss'erg0m 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d st. P., 





The 
best interlining 


for cloaks, wraps, baby garments, and 
for quilts, etc., is Golden Fleece Wool 
Wadding. Infinitely better than cotton for 
all interlining and padding. Absolutely pure 
wool—long fleece. Sterilized, moth-proof, warm, 
healthful, light as down. Never mats—always elastic. 


Golden Fleece 


Australian Lamb’s Wool 


Waddings 


are used by all high-class dressmakers and women’s 
tailors. For sale by leading stores everywhere. In 
small sheets for garments, in . -Ib. batts for quilts, 
Write for free sample 
or send 20c. for enough wadding to line a quilt 
or a winter coat for baby. 
William Tayler Stearns 
877-9 Broadway 
New York 








It’s Silky and doesn’t Wear the Shoes,— 


NEW CENTURY BRUSH BINDING.—Ask for tt. 


23 YEARS 
the Standard of 


Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


§ 16 West 23d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
ON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA : 924 Chestnut Street 
CHIC 82 State Street 


pomma in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
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STERN BROTHERS 


direct attention to this season’s 
models of their celebrated 


CLASSIQUE CORSETS 


Made on entirely new lines, 
conforming to the latest ideas 
in the world of fashion. The 
acme of perfection in fit, com- 
fort, materials, and workman- 
ship. 


WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 








YOUMA NS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


GOLFING AND OUTING HATS | 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


We have recently added a line of Men’s Hand-Sewn Gloves, 
which are made especially for usin England. Price by 00. 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. Write for Booklet of Styles. 
1107-1109 Broadway, 

MADISON SQUARE, WEST 
158 Broadway, 


NEAR LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 





&egusterea Traae ‘Mars 


Hemstitched 


Luncheon & Tea Cloths 


$8.00 to $25.00 a set 


Among the newer goods, we 
have some with colored borders 
in novel designs and colorings 
—a conventionalized floral de- 
sign in green, and a pink and 
green combination being par- 
ticularly effective. 


These sets (cloth and one dozen napkins) 
are priced at from $12.00 to $25.00. 


The serviceable, all-white sets 
are still the most used, and in 
these we have a splendid as- 
sortment at prices ranging from 
$8.00 to $50.00 a set. 


Doylies, Centerpieces, and fancy linens of 
all kinds, hemstitched, embroidered, or lace 
trimmed, in large variety. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 
‘«‘The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 








Many men have something to 
retire on, but nothing to retire to. 
Long years of struggle for a fort- 
une useless to them. Better less 


| struggle and more life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The May Skirt Yoke. 


This season’s skirt fits the hips and _ back 
more closely than ever, and calls for close-fitting 





underwear. 


With the May Skirt Yoke you may wear 


a dozen or more skirts and yet 


have no band 


encircling your waist, and only one thickness over 


hips and abdomen. 


A May Skirt Yoke would make a pretty and 
useful Christmas gift for a dainty woman. 
Descriptive booklet sent free on request. 


THE MAY YOKE CoO. 
P. O. BOX 442, TOLEDO, OHIO 











TALES OF THE CLOISTER 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


One need have little fear of falling into flattery 
when he says agreeable things of Miss Jordan’s 
short stories. They are of a rare and delicate 
quality, full of subtleties of life and character. 
“ Tales of the Cloister ’’ ought to have a large 
sale. The characters are exquisitely clear’ cut 
and true, and the book has many charming bits 
of humor and tenderness. Few can tell a story 
with more brilliancy and charm than Miss 
Jordan.—The New Century Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jordan is master of her medium and 
each of her tales is a clear-cut picture described 
with a nervous, sensitive force, and in a calm 
but vivid style.—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

The stories are droll, pathetic, and entertain- 
ing, lingering in the memory like the perfume 
of some rare flower.—The Daily Picayune, 
New Orleans. 

All in all, it is long since a better-balanced and 
more appealing collection of short stories has 
been offered discriminating readers. Miss Jor- 


dan never disappoints, and her book is certain | 


to grow in favor.—The Republican, Denver,Colo. 
Tender and touching tales. Miss Jordan has 
insight, allied with the story-teller’s gift. 
makes her stories very vivid and very real.— 

The Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 
Price, $1.15 net. 


| 
| 


She | 


With Portrait in Tint. 


Convent life has never before been pictured as 
faithfully as it is in these ten short stories. —The 
Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 


Miss Jordan writes of the nuns with fine under- 
standing. Indeed, the book is one of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness; it should commend it- 
self to all lovers of wholesome short stories.— 
The Times, Louisville, Ky. 


Miss Jordan, in her “Tales of the Cloister,” 
has disclosed a vein of remarkable wealth and 
beauty. She has produced from within the 
closed precincts of the cloister some tales of sur- 
passing beauty and merit. No one will lay 
down the book without a feeling of reverence 
for the cloisters of St. Mary.—Current Literature, 
New York. 

It is no sterile soil of romance in which Miss 
Jordan has cultivated her polished art. Ther« 
is a decided echo of the Goncourts in her delicate 
prose.—The Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Her stories are remarkable for their pathos 
and dramatic power. She has succeeded in 
investing the cloister with a beautiful spirit of 
humanity that will be a revelation to those who 
are ignorant of the gentle aspects of convent 


life.—The Fewish Messenger, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers, and by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N.Y. 
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al tal al al 


Long Wa Wai St 
for 25 cts. 











/ will give to the agents who sell the 


KIMSEY LONG WAIST FORMER 


the following prizes: 


Fo the spt pies “2 $5660.00 Cash 





Tessas e 6200.00 “ }] 

ep Fy te me sd 190.00 “ 
greatest number 

eT. oth 25.00 “ | J Without the Foster. With the Foster 
"Hescmioese- 60.00 “ 5 Soe a ope ase nig 
* $8%o0' cash each “ES 75.00 * | Ghe Foster Hose Supporter 


Total - $1000.00 
CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER 1st, 1902. 


These prizes are in addition to the regular commission of 100 per 


Patented December 5, 1899. 


The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting bands 
| | strong enough to hold back the entire abdomen, assuring the 
wearer a correct standing p—— and the much desired straight 


: 
: 
: 
Telherecmicatne mes 6.99 | 
: 
5 


cent. allowed on all sales front. It has a waist band which pre sses on the sides of the waist, 
The Kimsey Long Waist Former sells at sight, and every woman making it round, and has no metal parts to mar or tear the corset, 
will buy it to improve her appearance Wide web, black or white 60c 
If you wish to see a sample before you try the Agency send me 


THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
in stamps or silver and I will send it with full particulars and GRADES: ln cardinal, blue or pink 


f 75¢ 
wholesale price Heavy silk web, large pad if lesired, $1.25 


¢ 
4036 POWELTON AVE. £ See that the name “ Foster" is stamped on every pair. Get it of your 
J. CS. K | MSEY PHILADELPHIA, PA Y] dealer, If he hasn't it, take no substitute, but order of us direct. ame 
’ . 9 
: 
7 


your dealer, and give color, height and waist measure, 
This offer applies only to agents, not to stores. THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 488 Broadway, New York 
te hk fal tal fel fal deol fel fel het fel fel fel fel feet fet ben fl feel hel hel fel hel hel fel tel fel bel fel hel 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
BY 
MAIL 


25c.¢ 


STITCH RIPPER. 


Rips and picks out machine stitching and bastings. 
Draws threads for hemstitching. Saves your fingers. 
Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. With Silver- 
mounted Handles, 35 and 50 cents. Money back 
if you want it. Coin or 2c. stamps. Agents wanted. 


A. E. DeMERRITT, 81 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Per ee ee ee eh ee ee Pe ee ee ee ee 

















“‘La France” 


<x GLOVE- FITTING 
HIP FORM 


Patented Jan. 2, 1900 


















It rounds out the figure and produces the 
effect desired in prevailing fashions. 
Weight but 2 ounces. 
No wires or objectionable material 
to become disar- 
ranged. 
Three Quali- 
ties—in black, 
white, and drab 
50c., T5c., and ee) 
$1.00. 














SLA >? 
PARIS 
22, Rue Royale. 


PANEM, ss 3 ele 


DRY GO ops 
‘ine selection of the very lates 


on your dealer won’t supply it, send 
styles. at moderate prices. direct to us; add 10c. for postage. 
———4e- 


Madame PANEM. wis, for five years, head of the THE R.R.APPLETON CO. 


Model Department, at Doucet’s and Paquin’s, Importers and Manufacture? 
| 
6S | | 78 Franklin Street, New York. 
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peo eee ARIZONA, 
Premo«« Poco 


CAMERAS 


MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, Philippines, 
and Around-the-World. 
BEST REACHED VIA 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


(PALATIAL HOTEL ON WHEELS). 


D 





Superb Equipment. Fast Time. 


Leave New York Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. Dining Car and Special Compartment 
Car to New Orleans. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 


| 9349 Broadway or 1 Battery Place, N. Y. 


“ At the foot of Pikes Peak.” 





= 


'| COLORADO SPRINGS. 


yY | 
Premo No. 4 


| 
Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
“Perfection and Simplicity combined” | 


sits basking in the sunshine at the foot 





best describes this Camera. of Pikes Peak, amid the most enjoyable 
So eo mie = and has surroundings. No location could be 
every appliance and q most art- more delightful. This region is best 
ore delightfu iis region is bes 
a bypateet ny _— ot - hays reached from the East by the 
strument made. NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES , 
arson + Foray 4 4 | and their connections, with but one 
oy er tifa change of cars from New York or 
Boston 
Price complete, 
Sole Leatt —, Cc $15-0° For particulars inquire of any New 


York Central ticket agent. 
For Sale by all Dealers.  Mlustrated Ari Catalogue Free. | . § 
Address Dept. N. 
. A copy of “ America’s Winter Resorts” will | 
Rochester Optical a Camera Co. be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage- 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 


Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World | Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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M¢CMENAMINS 


DEVILED 





COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT cer 





Sold by leading srocers na serves * = pm 
family tables and b rst-class cafes, hotels an 
clubs everywhere. Send for our small but valuable 
Brochure (which will be sent you complimentary) 
telling how to prepare this splendid food in forms 
ranging from the palate-delighting crab toast to the 
world-famous Faricied Crabs a la Hampton. Write 


to-day to 
McMENAMIN & CO. 
303 Highland Ave., Hampton, Va. 








_ EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


| MISS WELDON will take six young ladies abroad. Re 


| stricted; highest references. Address for prospectus of the trip 
| MISS WELDON, “The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 











Author of “‘ Cape Cod Folks ” and “ Vesty of the Basins” 


FLOOD-TIDE | 


This is a story of life among the simple fisher people 
of the Maine coast. It is full of the same homely bumor 
that marks Mrs. Greene’s earlier work, and it has alsoa 
strong dramatic side. It is a book that you will want 
to keep by you for a second reading. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





FAVORITE BONEGASING 


MADE OF SATTEEN & SILK STITCHED 
HANDSOME-—IN 32 COLORINCS—DURABLE. 


We want every dressmaker to send us postal for eight-page booklet 
showir.g and telling of the superiority of this new Bonecasing over 
the woven kinds, or enclose business card and receive enough for 
one dress FREE. Sells at four cents per yard, prepaid. 

FAVORITE MFG. ©@., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 






















The Rosalind 
Long Waist Adjuster (Patented 


THE ONLY BELT ADJUSTER THAT MAKES PIN- 
NING ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY AND WILL 
HOLD A LEATHER BELT SECURELY IN POSI- 
TION WITH THE V-SHAPED LONG WAIST. 


Extends the waist line of short and stout women, and gives added elegance to 
the long- waisted woman. Does away absolutely with all pinning of 
shirt waist, belt, and skirts, and can be adjusted in a minute. It makes dressing 
a pleasure rather than a torture; after using it you would not be without one 
for ten times its cost. Recommended by the most fashionable dressmakers. 
Manufactured in Brass, 35 cents, Oxidized and Nickel, 25 cents. Can also be 
obtained in Gold or Silver. 








For sale by all dealers, Write for special prices. Address 


THE ROSALIND COMPANY, 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, New York 
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PURINA MILLS a Wh 
 _ en youarerun-down 
T H E Wo R L D a i A R E from worry and hard work, or other causes, and feel 


sT LOUIS. U.S.A.130 vaguely that your system needs “ building up,” use 


PURINA CEREALS. 


Don't confound them with foods of less quality = 
that cost just as much--every package is guaranteed , 
to contain the finest grain, hygienically milled to re- E VAN Ss 
tain all the nutritive elements which Nature intended. Pureand Nourishing Malt Extracts 
The most liked cereal of the century is 

The tonic par excellence, and the most wonderful 

Ralston Breakfast Food invigorant known—w#o drugs, simply nature’s own 

remedy—extract of barley malt and infusion of 

hops, skilfully blended, the highest achievement in 

scientific and pains taking brewing. Ideal tonic 
and beverage. 








which represents the high quality maintained in_every 
checkerboard package that goes forth from Purina 
Mills ‘‘Where Purity is Paramount.”" Accept no sub- 
stitutes, be sure you get the checkerboard kind. 

$1.00 and your grocer’s name brings you the full The Evans’ brands—the oldest in the market—are 
variety, prepaid: 52-ih. packages and | 12-Ib sack Purina used extensively in the U. S. Marine Hospitals. 
Health Flour—the biggest dollar's worth ever offered. Largely prescribed by physicians for — 


P U R I N A M I L L S puetieee ene porsans requiring nerve—builders an 


“Where Purity is Paramount,”’ 











Brewed for past 115 years by C. H. Evans & Sows, Hudson, N. Y. 
826 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. Circular free if you mention Harper's Bazar 











——6Ohe= 
WOULDBEGOODS 


by E. NESBIT 


[HIS is an excellent story of the pranks and 

~ escapades of a family of English boys and 
girls. It reminds one of the “Whilomville” 
stories. It is full of good, healthy humor, and is 


thoroughly alive from beginning to end. 


Illustrated. $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The daintiest product born 
of the new century baking. 


Light, Crisp, Delicious. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





Diamonds) Always the Most 
Watches re Appropriate 


Silverware’ Holiday Presents 


Enel 
am es —— 











Also a superb selection of Gold and Silver Match 
Boxes, Cigarette Cases, Cigar Cases, Whiskey Flasks, 
and other specialties for gentlemen. We have one of 
the largest and finest assortments in our line in New 
York City. Special attention given to mail orders. 





istablished Half a Century ! 


MRS. T. LYNCH, cmd cnt" “Nes 


NEW YORK CITY 














la” $a UNCLE JERRY’S CEREALS 
, SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
Uncle Jerry’s Pancake Flour 
Uncle Jerry’s Buckwheat Flour 














JERRY'S : 1, Uncle Jerry’s Flaked White Oats 
‘\ mh _ 988 ncle Jerry’s Gran. Wheat Crystals 
~~, , \ Be Once LIST OF The purest, most wholesome and delicious food products. 
ok \ JERRY'S a Every package of Uncle Jerry's cereals contains a 
ory / Ss \ PREMIUMS coupon. These coupons areas good as money in securing 
eee Feet Oats OF Pan Ging 5 one or more of several hundred attractive articles. Look 
— ( Flown OFFERED WITH for the carefully sealed WELLOW package with Uncle 
a oses| UNCLE JERRY’S| 20's vicar, 
fees conan: Il. PIESER & CO., Chicago, Ills., Manufacturers. 
— CEREALS 
(= fuse oT 
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appetite 
will not 
complain, 
eben if the menu 
contains no 
other 
attraction 
but 







Athena 
Sugar 
Wafers 

















Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 





The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


A New and Revised Ilustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Miustrated, $1 25 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Nobody else 
but me puts his 


name on lamp 


chimneys—there’s 


mighty good rea-. 


son for that. 


; MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
what number to get for your lamp. 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
ECON 


COFFEE. "CROWN 3c. 

Re res Only TWO- 

THI RDS usual quantity. 

Always packed in 1-Ib.trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees, 12 and 15c. 

COOK BOOK FREE to al! purchasers. 
For special terms address ( Pazar) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

gt & 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 285. 


BEST oa, pense 











From the 


BEAUTIFUL ns 


of these, ranging from the size of a nickel to a 
aan duisr, beautiful sh — tints, and colors, for decorative 
use, very artistic and handsome for cabinet. Postage prepaid 
to amy part of the U. S. on receipt of one dollar. 
OnA! LOTTA MATTHEWS, Sanibel, Lee Co., 


Florida. 








Seely’s 
Flavoring 


FE-xtracts 
Best 
Earth 








be 
My >) 


Bibs 


si Mi, " dy 


Greecned in A = 

the enamel) are S E. 
We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 


Note the biue label used by us (and my’ sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 
ad ’ pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 

is pasted on on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 
ee fac-simileof our label,etc., free toanyaddress. 
LALANCE .& GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








ddress | 





The American 


A practical toy for the young 
housekeeper. 

The “GEM” isa perfect 
wringer with soft rubber rolls 
4inches long. Each wringer 
is packedin a separate 
wooden box and bears the 
Horseshoe Guarantee. 

It is also of greatconven- 
ience in the bathroom for 
wringing outlaces, 
chiefs and other small 


articles. } 
Price 50 cents from us 
postpaid—if your dealer does 
not keep them. 


Punnier than a Jack-in-the-Box our surprise 
toy “It’s allin the Rubber” Address Dept. 5 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 





HARPER’S 


SPECIAL 
BARCAINS IN 


We can furnish your home complete or sell you single pieces for less money than your local dealer pays. 

away for goods adding freight and large profit above cost. 

advantage of a larger selection and better ee OH SAVE his PROFITS. The 
ers equally as good. 


are only illustrations of hundreds of ot 


BAZAR 


FURNITURE 


He sends 
You can buy direct as well, if not better, than he, reap the 
few bargains quoted here 





| 


BEAUTIFUL GONDOLA inc hes 


30 
inches long, six rows of deep COUCH. ‘ 


wide, 76 


ings, steel springs covered in heavy velour 





| The 


Table | 
Five 
Handsome | 
Twisted | 
Shaped 
Legs 


= 
° 
2) : 
y) 
a 4 s 
A 4 
.¢ y, 7 
Zz 4 4 
— 4 4 
z = 4 
= > 
(2) 


sure foundation 


lor a good dinner. 


Goods seat C. 0. D., , subject to ex- 
amination, with privilege of 30 days 
free use in your heme, to be re- | 
tarned If not satisfactory. The RISK | nishings. 
OF A TRIAL IS ENTIRELY OURS. | WRITE 


CELEBRATED 
BALL-BEARING 
Arlington 5-drawer, drop-head 


5-Piece OVER-STU FFED 
of Sofa, Patent Rocker, 
2 Side Cc hairs, prune in four toned velour, trimmed eo | 5. 50 


TH REE- py 
PIECE 

with high golden oak finish, with 24x30 inch oval 
French plate mirror. 


And e Full Line of Everything Needed at Equally 


Write for our free jilustrated book, “ The House Beautiful,” th 
ever published, containing the most complete assortment of Furniture, Crock- 
ery, Glassware, Heatin 
It will show you how to buy at retail yet at wholesale prices. 


TO-DAY. 


SEWING MACHINE 
$14.75 


PARLOR SUIT [3°32 


Other machines, $7.50 to $24.50. 


Arm 


s 4 eo “y I PS Si 
BED ROOM SUIT Wark Seund, ail Dre oak 
Swelled front, top drawers. $ I 7. 90 


Low Prices. 


* the greatest c at: alogue 


ng and Cooking Stoves, Ranges and house fur- 





CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 150.168 


GRE 
. Van 





T MAIL ORDER HOL 
uren St. 


Se. x-470, CHICAGO. 


Please address 





A HOLIDAY GIFT 


which will prevent backaches. 


The DANDY 
Shiner 


holds any size shoe 

(men’s or women’s) 
rigid 
while 
being 
cleaned 
and 

i. 

ished 
with 
cloth 
or brush. Two lasts (men’s and wom- 
en’s) go with each Shiner. 

It can be easily removed when not 
in use. 

It weighs less than three pounds. 





Nickel- 
Plated. 





Ask any Shoe, Hardware or Housefurnishing dealer for it, 
If not obtainable send direct. Forwarded on rex eipt of $1.00, 
Illustrated circulars free, 








THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY 
59 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass. 








AGENT’S SAMPLE FREE— 


For  — and LC batter of all 
kinds. Sent for 5c actual on sample. 
Large catalogue and 62 OUTFIT F 
Comprising 5 Articles, Express Prepaid, Dept. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS,25 Randolph St. , Chicago, Ill. 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 
This Co. is worth a Million Doliars and is reliable. 
















Merry Christmas 
for Baby! 


Many mesty years are j 
baby and his parents i: 
where Santa Claus brine 


Glascock’s Cumbined 
BABY JUMPER 


AND 


Rocking Chair 


It keeps the baby entertained, off the 
floor, out of draughts, mischief and dirt, 
relieves mamma’s weary arms and back, 
and allows her time for necessary duties. 
It is moved about as easily as a chair. 
Serves baby as a cradle, bed, high chair, 
jumper, and later as a rocking 
chair. Has the hearty endorse 
ment of all physicians. Ideal 
as a Christmas gift for your 
own or some relative’s little 
one. Deseriptive Book 
sent Free on request. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO., 
Manete, Ind. 






store for the 
the homes 
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Bex 84, 
Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


~ PIANO Ea: 


“We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 
by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as we 
eannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These pianos 
include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet allare offered at a great discount from prices when 
new. Uprights as low as$100. Very easy terms of payment to 
reliable persons. Freight would cost you about $f ew large 
size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, sent 
anywhere on easy payments Write at once for complete list 
and full particulars. You can make a great saving by securing 
vour piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as repre- 

6 LYONS BEALY te Adame — Chicage. 
The We Music House 
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cA \: Wemaa! s Publication: 


FULL EVERY MONTH WITH MATTERS 
OF VITAL AND GENUINE INTEREST 


TO WOMEN—BOTH OLD AND YOUNG 















ITS DEPARTMENTS are conducted by people who know . 
whereof they speak. . 


% IT ADVOCATES common sense, practicability and cheerfulness. ¥ 
% ITS MOTIVE is to develop the best interests of the entire home. % 


Mothers’ Page | Housekeeping 


Notes on the cate of children, and their || Housekeeping the world over, is § 
well-rounded physical, mental, another series to run during 


the year— by writers from 
and moral development. various countries. 


” bay 


Pyrograpby | Beauty through Exercise 
The revived old art in which there | 
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*s 
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his will be a good series. 
Catherine Bamman. - 


FULL PAGE OF 





bre! 
Amateur Photography | Fancy Dishes 


| With illustrations and lessons in the ; 
Devoted to the amateur photographer | principles of cookery. 


—by Frank B. Heustis. 
wa 


| 
“~ | DEPARTMENTS OF 


Cwixt Cellar and Attic Fancy Work, Lace Making § 
Devoted to all affairs of the house. | Fashions t, 


THE HOUSEHOLD: 
| ONE YEAR 42-A Times Buildin bs 
ONE DOLLAR bn NEW YORK CITY 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
~ Whooping Cough, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








Lablache =; 


“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity.” 
Freshens, clears, beautifies the 
complexion. Restores and pre 
serves its natural softness and 
purity. For over thirty years 
the Standard Toilet Powder. 
Avoid ali substitutes. 

Flesh, White, Pink, Cream 
Tints, 50 Cents per box. 
Druggists or by mail. 
BEN, LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 

126 KingstonSt., Boston, Mass. 
v.8.A4. 


Sold by all the best Chemists 


Rtg het chats te® Ber ee eer er ott oe er 














 ciarthartiatiathatl = RL En ; 

‘DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC” 
Electric Plasters, i : 4 3 & 
Flesh Brushes, . ? , ‘ 3.00 
Insoles, . ° ; . 50 


Foot Salve, best in the world, ° -25 













| Electric Hair Brushes for Falling Hair, 


Baldness, Dandruff 
and Diseases of the Scalp. Price, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 












} cure Rheumatism, Nervous De- 
Electric Belts bility, _ Indigestion, ‘Backache, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Price, $3, $5, and $10. 
Pall-Mall Electric Ass’n, 870 Broadway, New York 





The Egyptian 
Throat Band 


is a fine silk band con- 
taining a powder 
Oriental origin, which 
is absorbed by the 
pores and reaches the 
seat of the trouble di- 
rectly and constantly 
as long as the band is 
worn. 
Most remedies for 
croup are very severe 
, on the stomach, and 
are far from being sure, as the thousands of croup deaths 
prove. Our band does not disturb the stomach, and it is 
there before the disease. It is simply — wee: 
for a child to have croup while weari thie band. 

Most remedies for —-— and colds contain opium or 
morphine in some form. T relieves the cough tempo- 
rarily, but it ruins the stomach, causes constipation, and 
may instil an appetite for drugs. The Egyptian Throat 
Band does not affect the stomach. 

It has the endorsement of eminent medical men and of 
thousands of satisfied users. 

We positively guarantee that it will prevent croup, and 
that it will prevent and cure coughs and bronchial affec- 
tions in pereces of all es. 

DON’T SEND US ANY MONEY. 

Tell us the age and neck size of the wearer, and we will 
send a band for 20 days’ free trial. If you are abso- 
lutely satisfied at the end of 20 days, keep the band and 
send us $2.00. If not satisfied, return the band. The 
money risk is all ours. The death risk is all yours 
every day you delay. 


EGYPTIAN MFG. CO., ti.so'wirms, wicmiaa®: 


Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 
Treatment with Booklet and full in- 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. “10 years of suc- 
cess.” Send name and 5cents for postage. 

MME. JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


a 
$2.00 year 





_Mrs.Winslow's ***3 


is an 
old and well tried 


° remedy, and for over 

00 | Fifty Years has 
been used by millions 

of mothers for their 

children while CUTTING 

TEETH with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

@ inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
@ colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


+ 
+ 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
: Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
te 
« 


POOCEEOCOEEE 


SOOTHING SYRUP and take no other kind, 
as mothers will find it fhe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


SEGEEEEEEEEEEELEEEESE 
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Christie MacDonald says: “ It af- 
JSords megreat pleasure to recommend 
Derma-Keoyale as a toilette prepara- 
tion that is entirely harmiess, and 
that improves the skin in a wonderful way.” 
CURES ECZEMA AND TETTER. 
ABSOLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY 
REMOVES ag 
PIMPLES, REDNESS, SUNSPOTS and TA 
Sold by all Druggists, or may be ordered direct. 
DERMA-ROYALE, $: per bottle, Express paid. 
DERMA-ROYALE SOAP, 25c., by mail. 
Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 
Send for Free “ook of portraits and testimonials. 


THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., ““snicn 
rad 4 — INSURES “si er 
>? PURE. SOFT. WHITE. SKINS 
Beautiful Complexion. £ 


lo 











an East India mission- 

ary the formula of a | 

simple vegetable | 

For remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of | 

Consumption, Bron- 

chitis, Catarrh, Asthma 

a and all Throat and 

Lang Affections, also a 

positive and radical 

eure for Nervous Debil- 

W O ity and all Nervous 
Complaints. Havin 

tested its wonderfu 


curative powers in thou- 

ave sands of cases, and de- 

siring to relieve human 

suffering I will send 

free of charge to all who 

wish it, this recipe, in 

wea German, French or Eng- 

its, with full directions 

or preparing and using. 
Sent by 














W. A. NOYES, 
847 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








fo 
A BUNION eae CURED -— 


ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 
Nothing else will. For 10c we mail a sample plaster and a hand 
some 16p. illustrated booklet on “How to Have Easy, Healthy 
Shapely Feet.” It treats of the hygiene of the feet, the cure of bum 
ions, the prevention and removal! of corns, ingrowing toe nails,ete. 


Address FOOT REMEDY CO, 48 Dearborn St., Chieago, ML | 





INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST o 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 

We named the new discovery MODENE, It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sufe results. Apply for a few minutes and 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. Ii the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested it« merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

3” We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 














i677 FOR 24 YEARS 190! 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As « logical result of our success 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning. become the largest and most elegantly 


appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 


to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients 








DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Acams, Mass 
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Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Kemedy at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893. 

Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris Ex 
position, 1900. Also a 
great number of auto 
graph endorsements 
from such distinguished 
persons as Joseph Jef 
ferson, W m.J.Florence, 
Adelina Patti, Mme 
Helena Modijeska, Julia 
Marlowe, Lilli Leh 
mann, Emma Albani, 
Lillian Russell, Nellie 
Melba, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Gov. J. 
P. Altgeld, of Illinois, 
and scores of others. 

This remarkable Rem- 

y is guaranteed (1) 
To stop hair falling ef 
once ; (2) To producea 
fine, healthy, perma 
nent growth over the 
entire head; (3) To 
restore the rich, dark, 
youthful color to faded 
and gray hair; (4) To 
cure all humors of the 
scalp, including itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or 
sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and does not interfere with frizz- 
ing; (6) It contains no dye. 





If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings 
(the entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic ex 
amination and report results to you, gratis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 


Sold by |OHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia, R. H. 
MACY & Co., New York City, and by all other first-class Dept. Stores 


and Drugg Send 2-cent stamp for full information 
All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. We pre- 
pay all express charges and give individual advice in each case. Address 











GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Dept. D, New York City. 





AN IDEAL 
SHAMPOO 


IS OBTAINED BY USING 


SUTHERLAND SISTERS’ 
SCALP CLEANER xg xe 


It is a positive cure for dandruff. Keeps the hair healthy. uni- 
form in color, and lustrous One so-cent package convinces. 


SOLD BY OVER 28,000 DEALERS, 
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on every package of the 


THIS TRADE MARK 


is known from one end of the civilized 
world to the other. It will be found on 
the toilet tables of the royalty and nobility 
of Europe and the fashionable women of 
America. It is the emblem of genuineness 


Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 





The IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA- 

OR is recognized the world over as the 
ONLY preparation which restores GRAY 
HAIR to its original color, or that will 
make BLEACHED HAIR any shade 
desired, from Black to the lightest Ash 
Blond, without affecting the hair, health, 
or scalp. It is free from the injurious 
ingredients contained in cheap, obnoxjous 
dyes, and has reparative and tonic quali- 
ties contained in no other preparation 

It is easily applied, colors are DUR 
ABLE, and unaffected by baths or 
shampooing, and is ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS. Its application CAN- 
NOT BE DETECTED, permits curling, 
and makes the hair soft ana glossy. 

Sample of your hair colored free. 
Correspondence Confidential. The 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
is sold by druggists and applied by Hair- 
dressers everywhere, or forwarded in plain 
wrapper, express charges*prepaid 





Sole manufacturers and patentees: 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co.,486 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


THE FACE, NECK, AND BUST 


Our method of treatment for developing the bust is rational 
and healthful, with success guaranteed; a home treatment at 
moderate cost; the only method unanimously endorsed by the 
medical profession; booklet, “ Health, Grace, and Beauty,” 
in plain envelope; free; postage, 4 cents. Women specialists 
in charge. 

THE NATURE COMPANY 
Suite 14, 41 West 24th Street, New York City 


NESS and head noises permanently 
cured. New and startling discovery 
by a well-known Boston Aurist. 
Illustrated book and month’s treat- 
ment F 








FREE. 
es PHONO PNEUMO TREATMENT, 
21F Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


—_" 





Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount‘of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groton B’'ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Christmas Magazine 


N its illustrations, in its many and varied editorial features, and in its 

| general make-up the Christmas Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

will be perhaps the most notable holiday issue ever published anywhere. 

[he nine complete short stories which it contains are not only the work of some 

of the most noted English and American writers, but each has a certain artistic 
distinction which has demanded for it a place in this issue. 


The leading story of the Number is “The Heart’s Key,” by Maurice 
Hewlett, one of the most charming little romances of medizval life that he has 
written. For this story Albert Sterner has made four pictures, which have been 
reproduced in colors and printed on especialiy made paper of antique tint. 


Mark Twain contributes a short story in an entirely. new vein. It isa 
sketch of life in Oliver Cromwell’s day. The illustrations for this story are by 
Lucius Hitchcock. Another story, the illustrations for which have been made 
in color, is “ A Ward of Colonel Starbottle,” by Bret Harte, in which an old 
acquaintance is introduced under new circumstances. The delicately colored 
paintings are by W. T. Smedley. 


Other notable stories in this number are, “ The Honey-Tree,’’ by Sarah 
Orne Jewett; “ A Case of Nerves,’”’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; “The Flanigan 
and Imperial in Rosalia,”’ by Arthur W. Colton, with pictures by Frank Ver- 
beck; “ Along Untrodden Ways,” by Mary Applewhite Bacon, with illustra- 
tions by Alice Barber Stephens; and “ Apples of the Hesperides,’’ a love story 
in letters, by Margaret Cameron Smith. 


A feature of the most uncommon interest will be a reminiscent and critical 
article by Jules Claretie, the famous French critic, and director of the 
Theatre-Frangais, on Rosa Bonheur, the wonderful animal painter, illustrated 
with many hitherto unpublished studies and sketches of animals found in the 
artist’s collection after her death. These drawings are reproduced in tint. 
Another feature of artistic and archeological interest will be Professor Wald- 
stein’s article on recent discoveries concerning the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
This paper is fully illustrated from photographs. 


A literary contribution that is certain to attract attention is a collection 
of a number of hitherto unpublished letters by Robert Louis Stevenson. They 
were written to a young artist, and are given complete, with comment by Horace 
Townsend. Travel is represented by Henry Iliowizi’s article on “Life in 
the Azores”; verse, by a strong dramatic poem by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
with pictures by Howard Pyle, and a short poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
essays, by Edward S. Martin’s delightful paper on “ Other People’s Children,’ 
illustrated with many delicately colored pictures by Miss Stilwell, and Bishop 
Potter’s “Mother and Child,” illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. The 
historical articles are, “A Woman in the Paris Revolution of 1830,” being the 
letters of Mrs. Rives, the wife of the American minister to Paris, written to 
her sister in Virginia ; and “ The Coming of Peace,” by Woodrow Wilson. Other 
important features are Arthur Symon’s appreciation of Campoamar, the great 
Spanish poet ; “ The Pheenix of the Aztecs,” by Rudolph Cronau; ‘‘A Fifteenth- 
Century Revival, ” by D. J. H. Hobart, with a wood engraving by Henry Wolf 
from Fra Bartolommeo’s painting of Savonarola. and a number of short sketches 
and poems. There are twenty-seven titles, exclusive of the regular departments. 
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SAURING the year just past, HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE has proven more fully than ever 
before its right to the position accorded it 
by the London Daily News as “ the best 
illustrated magazine in the English lan- 
guage.” Its pictures in colors and tints, 
reproduced from paintings by famous ar- 
tists, as well as those in black and white, are a distinct 
advance over anything heretofore done here or in any other 
country. 





DITORIALLY, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE 
next year will excel even its own record—the only 
standard by which it can be measured. If you have seen a 
copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it 
is the one magazine of the world. 


‘eg its special articles the same breadth of scope and au- 
thority of treatment which have maintained for HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as 
the magazine will be observed. Literature, art, history, 
travel, science, archeology, sociology—all will be treated by 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being 
taken that each contribution to each number of the MAGAZINE 
shall be one of final and exhaustive authority. 


ARK TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write 

only for Harpers’ publications during 1902—and in 

this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes 

back to the naive humor of his early youth. It is a great 
story. 


DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist 
alive to-day, the man who has been appointed by the 
British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VIL, 
has already made a number of pictures which will be published 
in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. Abbey will 
work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Govern- 
ment during 1902. 
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Harpers Magazine 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger 

than “‘ Eleanor” and greater than “ David Grieve.” 

It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward’s work 
cannot be added to by comment. 


isp A BONHEUR, who painted animals as they are, has 

left a number of her wonderful studies of animal life 
to be published. These marvellous paintings, in themselves 
an education to the artist, will be reproduced in tint from time 
to time. Harper’s has the exclusive use of her work. 


ROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a 
series of delightful papers on American Life and Letters ; 
W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson has in hand a number of articles dealing with 
interesting phases in our country’s history ; men of science in 
Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experi- 
ments in the realm of electricity, biology, and medicine ; and 
men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read 
their adventures in these pages. 








N the short stories and in those sketches which are so 
distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE will be more 
novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to 
you month by month not only all the old favorites, but new 
names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imag- 
inations—names which you shall help to make favorite and 
famous 


N illustrated booklet, handsomely printed in colors, and giving the 

plans of the MAGAZINE for 1902, will be sent, postage prepaid, 

on application. To our old friends we trust that these announcements 

may give the pleasure of anticipation. To those who are not yet on the 

footing of old acquaintance, we hope that this silhouette of the scheme 

of the MAGAZINE will prove so attractive that they may be tempted 
to the closer and more constant relation of the subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A NEW NOVEL by 
MARY E. 
WILKINS 


Author of “A New England 
Nun,” “Pembroke,” Etc. 











Ohe 
Portion 


of 
Labor 




















New England is a field Miss Wiil- 
kins may now call ber own. Here 
she bas again chosen a New England 
scene, and the story is a most inter- 
esting and dramatic account of the 
life and love of a young American 
girl in a factory town. It is by far 
the strongest work Miss Wilkins bas 
pet done. 


SrsS 


Illustrated - $1.50 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 





Hawthorn 
and 


Heroines of Fiction 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells tells of the well-known heroines of fiction 
in an easy, narrative way that makes these volumes, apart 


Lavender 
by 


from their subject, most delightful and interesting reading. 
He gives, too, a critical estimate of the works as a whole 


of the authors whose “ beroines’’ be describes. The books 
are superbly illustrated with 7o full-page drawings by 
Keller, Christy, Sterner, Tobin, Hutt, and others equally 


W. E. HENLEY 


Author of “ A Book of Verse,” 
“The Song of the Sword,” 
“Views and Reviews,” etc. 


well known. 


suitable set of gift books for the Holiday season. Mr. Henley is one of 
the most celebrated 
2 vols. Gilt Tops — oar» English poets. This 


(In Box), $3.75 net 











THE | 


Confessions 
of a 


Caricaturist 
by 
HARRY 
FURNISS 


This ts another little 
treat for the Holidays. 
Mr. Furniss tells bis 
experiences, both bere 
and abroad, tnimita- 
bly, and pictures them 
with nearly two bun- 
dred of bis own draw- 
ings. 

2 vols. $10.00 net 


It is difficult to imagine a more artistic or 











ts bis latest volume of 
poems. It ts a unique 
and artistic little book, 
spectally intended for 
the Christmas season. 


FOUR 
H O LI DAY || | Gilt Top, Deckel Edges, 
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A Japanese Nightingale 
by ONOTO WATANNA 


One of the daintiest and most attractive books of the Holiday 
season. Ai little Japanese love story. There are decorative 
borders in color on every page by Genjiro Yeto, the Fapanese 
artist, together with a number of full-page color drawings 


by the same artist. A most unique and artistic gift. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 
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|HARPER’S SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITIONS | 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By EMINENT BIBLE AUTHORITIES. 

These are stories of Bible women by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Bishop 
Potter, Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Newton Dwight Hillis, Gustav Gottheil, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, etc. They are written in a personal, narrative style that 
makes them specially noteworthy and interesting. The volume is illustrated 
with 13 full-page plates by F.V. du Mond and other well-known artists. It has 
an illuminated idlecaie and richly ornamented cover. Gilt Top (in box), $2.00 


‘THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. By Dr. HENRY 

VAN DYKE. The author takes an incident in the visit of the Wise Men 
to the Infant Saviour and weaves it into a story of infinite tenderness and 
imagination. In spirit and conception it is a story of rare power—one of the 
few great stories of Christmas time. Illustrated oe te F. Luis Mora. Small 
quarto, uncut edges, illustrated. . . : + ae 








BEN-HUR. By GENERAL LEW. WALLACE. Two special editions for 
the Holidays. THE PLAYERS’ EDITION is printed from new plates 
with borders and headlines in color and 48 illustrations in tint from Photo- 
graphs of the play. The price, ornamented cloth binding,is. . . . $2.50 


THE GARFIELD EDITION, in 2vols., has extra wide margins, uncut 
edges, and gilt tops. It is illustrated with marginal drawings by William 
Martin Johnson and from photographs. The _— Ornamented Cloth, $4.00 


Purple and White — Pee ees ~ "2 ee 
Three-quarter Calf . . ee ar oe ee a ee 
EE Ee a ee 


[_ORNA DOONE. By R. D. BLACKMORE. This is the new and 

illustrated edition. It has 32 full-page half-tone illustrations from 
photographs of the “ Doone” country taken specially for this edition. There 
is also a photogravure portrait of Blackmore and an introduction by the author 
written expressly for this volume. It is a most complete and artistic setting 
for a story that has long since become classic. [Illustrated (in box), $2.00 


VEsTyY OF THE BASINS. By SARAH P. MCLEAN GREENE. The 

story of “ Vesty,” the fisherman's daughter, has met with wide popular 
approval. This edition is illustrated from photographs of scenes from the 
book by Clifton Johnson. The result is an uncommonly real and vivid 
background for a story of unfailing charm. The priceis. . . . . $2.00 


‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 

After Dickens, probably no English author appeals so strongly to English 
and American readers as Charles Reade. This new edition of the “Cloister,” 
with portrait, is illustrated from special eee v. William Martin Johnson. 
Itis publishedintwovolumes. Price . . see oe OOO 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. | 
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Special Holiday Gift Book 


THE PETER NEWELL 

































THE MAD HATTER’S TEA-PARTY 


Alice in Wonderland 








| “Alice” ts one of the few rare books in the world that is always classic for 
readers of all ages. In this new “ Alice’? the pictures are as humorous, 
whimsical, and original as the text. Probably no living artist could have done 
| them as well as Mr. Newell. He has caught just the right spirit. The new 
“ Alice”’ is not only a beautiful book—it is a work of art. Alli collectors 
are buying tt. All libraries are putting it on their shelves. 


Vellum Binding stamped in Gold. Decorative 
Page Borders in Color by Robert Murray Wright 





PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE OF AUTHOR AND | 
FORTY FULL-PAGE PICTURES IN TINT BY 
PETER NEWELL x4 





In a Box, Dechel Edges and Gilt Top - $3.00 Net 
"asKUN HARPER & BROTHERS “%39** 
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NEW SHORT STORIES 
In Great Waters | 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of ‘The Passing of Thomas,'’ «‘The Uncle of an Angel,'’ etc. 








HESE are sea tales. One tells of the quaint Dutch 


island of Marken, one is a story of Minnesota, 


others give glimpses of picturesque life in old Provence. 
They are Ai delichtfully quaint sketches, full of life, 


comedy, and color, and well worth reading. The 
price of the volume, illustrated and bound in orna- 
mented cloth, is $1.25 


The Portrait Collection | 








1. A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS IV. TALES OF THE CLOISTER 
By W. D. Howells By Elizabeth G. Jordan 


ll. SIR JOHN AND THE AMERICAN GIRL V. THE PUNISHIENT OF THE STINGY 
By Lilian Bell . By George Bird Grinnell 


iil. THE NINETEENTH HOLE VI. OVER THE PLUM-PUDDING 
By van Tassel Sutphen By John Kendrick Bangs 








Wt the publication of Mr. Bangs’s new book, ‘‘Over the Plum-Pudding,’’ 

the Portrait Collection is complete. It is safe to say that no collection 

_ of short stories has met with better sale or wider appreciation. The stories 
—all by well-known authors—are good, and the make-up of the books is of un- 
common artistic value. All are bound uniformly in ornamented cloth, gilt top, 
title and portrait of author in gold on cover, with additional frontispiece por- 

| trait in color. Many of the stories in Mr. Bangs’s new book were written 

| specially for the holiday season. They are wholly characteristic of the 

| author's best humorous work, and the book itself is a fitting completion of an 

_ already valuable and worthy collection. Price per volume, $1.15 net. | 
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Five New Books of Fiction 

















Love is the theme. 


one to the end. 


When Love is Young 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


The heart of the young man, Robert Dale, the place. It 
is a charming story of the first awakening of the tender passion in boyhood 
and its development to the ruling passion in young manhood. 
full of real life and genuine feeling. The brightness and sincerity of it compel 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





The story is 














The 
Strength °° Hills 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON 
It tells of life in the Adirondacks. 
Strong characterization in an effec- 
tive and dramatic story. 








It is inter- 
esting to read, and breathes of good 
mountain air. 

$1.50 









The 
King’s Messenger 


By SUZANNE ANTROBUS 


old New Orleans. 
Love and intrigue, in which the hero- 
ine, “the King’s messenger,” is the 


A romance of 


centre. A work of uncommon power 
and achievement by a new writer. 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
























Bagsby’s 
Daughter 





BESSIE & MARIE VAN VORST 


The comedy troubles of a young mar- 
ried couple. They are engaged inthe 
first chapter. You will read to the 
end tosee how it turns out. Bright 
situations all 
through. are in New 
York, Chicago, and London. 


Cloth, $1.50 






dialogue and novel 


The scenes 















A clever and wholesome study of di- 
The One 
knows them. Best ofall, no preaching. 
One may take the moral or not. It 
is a bright, sane book, worth read- 
ing—one that people will talk about. 


vorce. characters live. 






Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 









Let Not Man 
Put Asunder 


By BASIL KING 














FRANKLIN 
SQUARE 





HARPER & BROTHERS “Gryv"* 
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GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of “The Seats of the 
Mighty,” “ The Battle of the Strong” 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 


““The Right of Way is the right 
stuff—romance the royal.’—Outlook 


“A fine book, stirring, dramatic, fascinat- 
ing. —St. James’s Gazette 


“Curt, vivid, and graphic ; the love story 
unquestionably interesting and pathetic. 
—The Daily Chronicle (London) 


Cloth, $1.50 “Many good books, but none better 
’ than this.” 
De Luxe Edition, —London Morning Post 


$7.50. (By Order Onlv) 


RANKS HARPER & BROTHERS “%y¢"* 
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TWO GREAT AMERICAN SERIES 
FOR BOYS 


By Kirk Munroe 

















| THE MATES SERIES | 


1. Campmates 3. Dorymates 


2. Canoemates 4. Raftmates 


Illustrated. $1.25 per Volume 
Set of 4 Vols. complete (in Box), $5.00 


These are four thoroughly American stories for American boys. 
**‘Campmates’”’ is a story of the plains—a boy’s adventures with 
an engineering party in the West; ‘‘ Canoemates”’ tells of the ex- 
periences of two boys in a canoe through the Florida reefs and 
everglades; ‘‘Dorymates” is a tale of adventure among the deep- 
sea fishermen; ‘‘Raftmates” is the narrative of an exciting, trip 
down the Mississippi—meeting with counterfeiters, the breaking 
of a levee, etc. | 








THE PACIFIC COAST SERIES | 


1. The Fur-Seal’s Tooth 3. Rick Dale 
2. Snow-Shoes & Sledges 4. The Painted Desert 


Illustrated. $1.25 per Volume 
Set of 4 Vols. complete (in Box), $5.00 


This series is made up of thrilling stories of adventure in the West. 
‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth” is a capital tale of Alaskan seal-fishing; 
‘*Snow-Shoes and Sledges” is its sequel, and tells of a sledge 
journey from Northwestern Alaska two thousand miles up the 
Yukon; ‘‘Rick Dale” is the story of a boy’s adventures on the 
northwest coast among smugglers, in logging camps, etc.; 
‘*The Painted Desert” tells of adventures while in search of a 
diamond mine in Northern Arizona. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Bazar’s >" 


Prize Gower Contest 


N the August issueof HARPER’S BAZAR, the publishers 
offered a prize of $1,000.00 for the best ten covers sub- 
4 mitted for this publication. It was specified that the com- 
eedd: petition was open to all artists—amateurs as well as the 
3 most distinguished men and women in the profession. The response 
) to.the offer was immediate. More than 1,200 covers were submitted 
| between the time of the announcement and the date when the contest 
closed. In so large a response, it was inevitable that some of the covers 
) would be hastily prepared. It is gratifying to state, however, that 
hundreds of really beautiful covers were received, and this maddie the 
} choice of the successful ones a difficult matter. E very cover—good, 
») bad, and indifferent—was given a careful examination. As the final 
result, the covers submitted by the following artists were decided to 
. be most worthy of the ten prizes, and the prize money will be 
yj divided equally among them : 











JANUARY COVER 
©) Mrs. Atice Barsper SrepHens, 1004 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FEBRUARY COVER 
Miss Etten Macaucey, Gravers’ Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
MARCH COVER 


/ F, Luts Mora, - - 142 East 18th St., New York City 
) APRIL COVER 
Georce T. Tosin, - ~ Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
S) MAY COVER 
(\ W.S. Buck iin, - - - - - Red Bank, N. J. 
& JUNE COVER 
y) Miss A. M. Cooper, - 260 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JULY COVER : 
Miss M. J. McLane, - 43 S. Washington Sq., New York City 


y) AUGUST COVER 

‘) Georce F. Kerr, - . 743 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
YW SEPTEMBER COVER 

SS) Miss Mary W. Bownsa tt, - 108. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ff{\ OCTOBER COVER 


J. Atven Sr. Jonn, The Van Dyck, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 


The first of the prize covers will appear on the January number of HARPER'S 
BAZAR, and the me Pemaining nine will be used durieg the months following. 
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The Good Sense of Good Manners 


ETIQUETTE 


= hKOR ALL 


OCCASIONS 


By MRS. BURTON 



























KINGSLAND 












A BOOK for people cf gentle breeding who are glad 

of a mentor as to the technical details of daily 
social life. The charm of Mrs. Kingsland’s work is 
that it is free from ostentation of every sort, is based 
on kindliness, and she makes it plain that “‘ good man- 
ners’’ mean good ‘will towards the world generally and 
a tacttul way of showing it. The chapters are: 


Introductions ; Salutations; Invitations and Announcements; Weddings ; 
Visiting-Card Conventions; The Etiquette of Calling; Afternoon Teas; In- 
troducing a Girl to Society ; Breakfasts, Luncheons, Suppers ; Dinners ; Balls 
and Dances ; Chaperons ; Engagements ; Wedding Preparations ; The Day 
of the Wedding ; Entertaining in the Country; Entertaining in Town; 
The Duties of a Guest; Dress for Women; Proper Dress for Men; 
Conversation; Social Correspondence; Suggestions to Young Men; 
Home Courtesy; Christenings; Wedding Anniversaries; Funerals; 
Foreign Etiquette. 


Price, $1.50 met Ferssle.at alt booksetiers 


For Net Books Sent by Mail, add 10¢ of List Price for Postage 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, East, New York 
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To the Bazars Friends 


W 


E have several times asked our friends, the readers of HARPER’S BAZAR, 
to send us the names of other women who are not yet subscribers to 


this publication. We thank our readers for the very prompt and generous 


response to this request. 


Many thousands of names have been sent us, and many 


of the women thus reached are now among the BAZAR’S most enthusiastic friends. 


The BAZAR’S prospectus for 1902 is now ready. 


in the hands of every American woman. 


greatly appreciate the favor. 
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We would like to place it 


If those readers who have not yet submit- 
ted lists of names will do so now, or will add a few to those already sent in, we shall 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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RAG DOLLS 


These Toys are Solid the Eintizrc Wear 


LIFE SIZE DOLL CRY BABY DOLL 


** Babies’ Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie ”’ 










These Dolls are for very 


“ Life-Size Doll "’—** That's advertised " ; y re ; ; 
that the baby’s clothes will fit. No clothes Little Folks, and . are in high 
to make. [ff mamma can donate one of favor with the Tots. When 
baby’s outgrown changes that her little . , ae 
daughter can put on and off, button and made up the Cry Baby Is as 
unbutton to her heart's desire, the life-size Broad as it is Long and pre- 
doll will live in that child’s memory long ° 
after childhood's days have passed away. sents a very comical appear- 

Every little girl loves a doll, more so a ance 
big doll ; imagine how proud and delighted : 
she would be if you gave her a real “ life 
size doll,”’ 2% feet high, that can wear real Retails at 15 cents 
clothes, whose nead won't break, eyes fall 


in, or suffer any of the mishaps that dollie is 
apt to enc ounter 
This dofl is an exact reproduction of a 








> 
hand-painted brenc creation, done on TOPSY DOLL 
— avy Sateen, that will not tear. In oil- 
colors that will nm t crock. The workmanship | « aie 
is rfect, the color effects the very finest. This is a darky doll, and stands 
he doll is intended to be stuffed with | 


cotton or other suitable material. It is this 
Century's model of the old-fashioned “ Rag 
Doli" that Grandma used to make, and 
would make Grandma open her cyes in 
wonder I 
Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 

Brown Eyes, Kid-Color Body, Red Stock- 

ings, and Black Shoes, and, in following the Feel 
directions in making up, if a piece of heavy 


cardboard is inserted in the sules, a perfect 
shoe is formed, enabling the do i to stand 
erect 


Retails at 50 Cents 


| 20 inches high. To be stuffed 


same as Life Size Doll. 


Retails at 25 cents 





BABY’S BALL 





Punch and 
Judy 


These well-known 
characters will make 
most amusing dolls 
w hen stuffed with cot- 
ton. They can also 
be used unstuffed for 
Punch and Judy 
Shows. The figures 
are 27 inches high. 








This Ball is for the litle 
fellow who doesn’t want a 
doll, 


A great big soft Ball, 
inches in diameter, with the 
prettily colored picture of the 
above nursery “rhyme, to 
catch his fancy, and the words 
and music for Mamma to 
catch the Air.” The Ball is 
intended to be filled with 
cotton or other soft material, 
j (BALL MADE UP) made in six gores, easily put 

together, as directions will 

show. It is very light and elastic. cannot hurt ‘him or mar the furniture, 
affords him an s round of amusement, and fairly rolls itself into his 

| affections. The material is very strong and durable, and will make a 
| lasting toy. We dict when Mamma discovers how many hours of 
amusement the little man gets out of his Ball she will decide it as a paying 


| investment. Retails at 25 Cents 


Children’s Cloth Toys 


PRINTED IN OIL COLORS ON STRONG CLOTH. WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE 


These Toys are to be stuffed with cotton. They are simple to make up, all parts fitting accurately, and when 


made are really INDESTRUCTIBLE 


We received thousands of letters from delighted mothers last year praising these Toys. We were unable 
to turn them out fast enough to meet the demand. These Toys are now on sale in all the Big Dry Goods 
Stores, and we advise that you do not put off the purchase too long. 

If you are unable to procure any of these novelties at your Retailer’s, the were will, on receipt 
of price, send single articles or combinations, postpaid, to any address im the U. S., Canada, or Mexico. 


AO GEN T S& 
Persons desiring to canvass on any of these toys will apply to ART FABRIC MILLS, Dept. 26, New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER! i rivemised above, tor $1.00 


for 
Combination A. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, pept. w, 40 White St., New York 
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They retail at 
50 cents the pair 
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\J4], HAT sensations are more agreeable than those follow- 





fy ing some good, quick exercise, a rub with a rough 
towel, a scrub with Ivory Soap and a dash of cold 


hardened, and the man or woman is better able to resist disease 
and the wearing effects of mental strain. 

if the Ivory Soap is not positively essential, it is at least 
delightfully cleansing, and the beneficial effects of a pure soap 
constantly used, can hardly be overestimated. 
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amburger Loaf + Chioken and Ham Pate + Ham Loaf + Peerless Boneless Chicken ~ Irish Ste 





Peerless Borieless Turkey + Peerless Turkey arid Tongue + Deviled Tongue + Potted Tongue 


‘Potted Turkey ~ Corned Beef Hash 
Deviled Turkey ~ Chicken and Tongue 


The Only 


Gold 
Medal 


Awarded for 


Canned Meats 


At the Pan-American Exposition 








was given to Libby, 
McNeill & Libby on 
the entire line of meats 
prepared in Libby’s 
famous Hygienic 
Kitchens, where 
W holesomeness, Good- 
ness and Purity prevail. This was the highest award 
given to Manufacturers, and comprehended all the 
many varieties of 

Libby’s ‘* Natural Flavor’’ Food Products 
The little book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
tells all about them. Free. Libby’s Vew Aflas of 
the World, with 32 new maps, size 8 x 11, is a prac- 
tical, an accurate, and a valuable home atlas. Sent 

anywhere for five two-cent stamps. 


D- Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


© 
Chili Con Carne ~ Beef Steak and Onions 


Peerless Pigs’ Feet > Pork and Beans 


oJ 
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Four Little Maids Alf agreeing 


From divers lands By every test 


With cups of Cocoa That Baker’s Cocoa 
In their hands Is the BEs1 


' WHEN YOU ORDER 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 
or BAKER’S COCOA 


EXAMINE THE PACKAGE YOU RECEIVE AND 
MAKE SURE ruat IT BEARS OUR TRADE-MARK 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ee GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 
TRADE MARK 
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